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putes  about  the  Archbifhopric  of  Rheims — Death  and  cha-> 
rafter  of  Hugh  Capet. 

Chari  fES  of  Lorraine,  the  fecond  fon  of  A.  D. 
Lewis  the  Tranfmarine,  according  to  the 
gular  rules  of  fucceflion,  was  the  legal  inheritor 
of  the  crown ;  nor  was  he  wanting  in  his  exertions 
to  attain  that  envied  diftinftion.  As  an  extenua¬ 
tion  for  the  exclufion  of  that  prince,  it  has  been 
alledged  by  the  French  hiflorians  that  he  had  alie- 
Vql.  II,  B  nated 
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A.  D.  nated  the  affedlions  of  his  natural  fubjefts,  in  be¬ 
coming  the  vaffal  of  the  German  monarch ;  a  weak 
argument  to  fupport  the  ufurpations  of  Hugh  Ca¬ 
pet,  who  feized  that  throne' which  the  laft  male 
heir  of  Charlemagne  was  entitled  to  enjoy:  the 
numerous  examples  that  fo  frequently  occur,  in 
the  hiftory  of  this  race  of  kings,  and  of  the  little 
attachment  borne  by  the  nobles  to  the  Carlovingian 
line,  juftify  the  affertipn.  To  what  then  a^e  we 
to  impute  the  elevation  of  Eudes,  Robert,  and 
Randolph,  to  the  crown?  Had  they  been  fo  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  glory  of  their  fovereigns,  would  they 
have  buffered  them  to  be  reduced  to  the  moft  hu¬ 
miliating  infults ;  to  be  confined  by  their  fubjefts  ; 
to  be  obliged  to  feek,  in  foreign  courts,  an  afylum 
from  perfecution;  and  alrnofi;  reduced  to  a  fingle 
town  for  the  fupport  of  their  dignity  ? 

The  rejection  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  did  not 
proceed  from  the  motives  imputed,  when  Hugh 
Capet,  and  his  fiicceffors,  as  the  acknowledged 
kings  of  France,  thought  it  not  beneath  their  dig¬ 
nity  to  perform  the  accuftomed  ceremonies  of 
homage  to  thofe  lords  in  whofe  territories  they  pof- 

feffed  lands.  The  nobles  were  occupied  in  the  ex- 

± 

tenfion  of  their  poffeffions;  in  forming  alliances 
for  the  fupport  of  their  occupations ;  and  were  but 
fo  many  diftinft  fovereigns  in  their  own  demefnes, 
regardlefs  of  the  fate  of  their  kings,  and  indif¬ 
ferent  who  bore  the  regal  title,  excepting  when 
they  were  actuated  by  views  of  perfonal  intereft. 

Hugh 
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Hugh  Caper,  by  poffelTions  and  alliances,  was  A.  D. 
the  moll  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  while 
his  competitor  was  not  the  mailer  of  a  lingle  city. 

The  head  of  a  family  who  had  already  tailed  of 
royalty,  his  plans  had  been  long  formed,  lleadily 
purfued;  and  by  force  alone  was  determined  his 
right  to  that  upon  which  he  had  feized.  The 
unanimous  confent  of  the  nation  raifed  Pepin  to 
the  throne  of  Clovis;  but  entirely  different  was  the 
elevation  of  the  founders  of  the  Capetian  race ; 
who,  having  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the 
Fifth  alfembled  his  friends  and  valfals  at  Noyon, 
was  by  them  recognized  and  received  as  their 
eledled  fovereign.  Not  prepared  for  fo  unexpected 
an  event,  it  was  with  fome  furprife  that  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  w?as  informed  of  this  extraordinary 
ufurpation;  and  his  tardy  movements  gave  his  ri¬ 
val  time  to  llrengthen  his  ambitious  pretenfions. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lewis,  a  few  partizans  of 
Charles  had  met  at  Compiegne,  to  deliberate  on 
fuch  meafures  as  might  be  conducive  to  his  intereli; 
but  the  mere  tumour  that  Hugh  was  on  his  march 
to  that  city  difperfed  the  party;  and  proceeding  to 
.Rheims,  he  there  caufed  himfelf  to  be  confecrated, 
and  crowned  by  Adalberon,  alfo  called  Afcelin, 
the  bilhop  of  Laon,  on  the  the  3d  day  of  July, 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  late  King. 
Confcious,  however,  of  the  irregularity  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year  he  no  longer 
tiegle&ed  to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  kingdom  at 
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A.  D.  large,  but  convoked  a  general  meeting  cf  the 
nobles  and  prelates  at  Orleans;  and  on  the  ift  day 
of  January,  was  there,  in  fome  meafure,  lawfully 
elected  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  thofe 
aflembled,  who,  acknowledging  his  title,  made  a 
tender  of  the  accuftomed  oaths  of  fealty :  fuch  of 
the  nobility  as  did  not  approve  of  thefe  proceedings, 
preferved  a  fullen  referve,  and  refufed  to  attend. 
The  new  Sovereign  had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  upon 
his  partizans  to  aflociate  with  him  his  fon  Robert 
in  the  regal  authority;  an  event,  hinted  by  the  early 
writers,  of  which  he  had  fome  caufe  to  repent;  and, 
from  that  period,  forbore  to  avail  himfelf  of  any 
royal  and  perfonal  diftindtions.  In  return  for  the 
conceflions  that  had  been  made,  he  promifed,  on 
his  part,  to  fandtify  and  preferve  inviolate  their 
feudal  rights.  To  the  clergy  he  remitted  the  rich 
abbeys  that  he  enjoyed  by  hereditary  claim;  and, 
with  them,  the  unlimited  power  to  eledt  to  thofe 
prefentations,  according  to  the  rules  eftablifhed  by 
the  ancient  canons:  this  popular  meafure,  with 
his  apparent  devotion,  gave  him,  at  once,  a  de¬ 
cided  influence  againft  all  future  oppofition. 

Dilatory  as  Charles  had  been  in  fuffering  his  ri¬ 
val  to  obtain  the  fandtion  of  the  kingdom  without 
attempting  to  moleft  him,  he  endeavoured,  but 
too  late,  by  the  rigour  of  his  proceedings,  to  re¬ 
pair  his  error.  Aflembling  his  adherents  in  the 
Lower  Lorraine,  fo  foon  as  the  feafon  permitted, 
he  was  joined  by  Arnold  and  Herbert,  Counts  of 

Flanders, 
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Flanders  and  Vermandois :  the  intereft  of  the  latter 
he  had  iecured  by  having  elpoufed  his  daughter; 
and  with  a  refpectable  force  prepared  to  contefl 
his  right  to  the  crown  of  his  anceftors. 

Laon,  the  firft  object  of  his  attention,  for  its  ggg. 
ftrength  and  confequence,  was  foon  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  fpirited  attack  of  his  arms,  although 
animated  to  refiftance  by  the  prefence  of  his  two 
irreconcilable  enemies,  the  queen  dowager  Em¬ 
ma,  and  Adalberon,  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe; 
and  before  his  competitor  for  the  crown  could  ad¬ 
vance  to  its  relief.  For  two  months  were  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Hugh  directed  to  the  recovery  of  this  va¬ 
luable  capture,  without  having  advanced  one  llep 
towards  the  completion  of  his  hopes ;  when 
Charles,  by  a  well-timed  fally,  and  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  (laughter  of  the  troops  of  his  adverfary,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  obliged  the  difcomfited  army 
to  a  precipitate  flight.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  turn  of  fortune,  the  Duke  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Rheims  and  SoilTons;  and,  fatisfied  with 
what  he  had  gained,  retired  with  the  booty  he  had 
amalfed,  to  repofe  himfelf  and  his  forces  within 
the  city  of  Laon,  ineffectually  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  Adalberon  to  confer  upon  him  the 
facred  unction;  but,  too  much  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  his  rival,  the  captive  prelate  continued 
inexorable. 

B  4 
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The  nobles  who  had  not  openly  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  Charles,  nor  yet  confented  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Hugh,  were  animated  to  avow  their  fup- 
port  by  the  recent  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  William, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  or  Guienne,  whofe  family 
had  been  diilinguifhed  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Carlovingian  Princes,  loudly  arraigned  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  afiembly  that  had  met  at  Orleans, 
and  openly  declared  for  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Senfible  of  the  ill  confequences  that  might  attend 
the  example  of  fo  powerful  a  nobleman,  Capet 
proceeded  with  vigilance  to  oppofe  and  chaftife 
this  new  enemy,  by  laying  hege  to  the  city  of 
Poitiers.  Repulfed  in  his  attempt  by  the  vigour 
and  adlivity  of  W  illiam,  he  wras  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  enterprife,  and  retire  to  the  Loire ;  where, 
purfued  by  his  hitherto  more  fuccefsful  opponent, 
a  bloody  engagement  enfued :  the  Capetian  Mo¬ 
narch  was  triumphant,  and  the  haughty  fpirit  of 
the  Duke  was  reludlantly  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  victor  for  his  fovereign. 

The  city  of  Rheims  had  been  recovered  by 
Hugh  j  and  the  archbifhopric  of  that  diocefe  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  feduce 
from  the  party  of  Charles,  Arnold,  the  natural 
fon  of  Lothaire,  bellowing  upon  him  that  rich 
prelacy :  every  precaution  that  he  conceived  ne- 
cefiary  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  this  new  adherent, 
he  had  taken,  binding  him,  befides,  by  the  mod 
folernn  obligations  j  but  as  treachery  was  the  pre¬ 
valent 
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valent  vice  of  the  times,  and  no  where  more  fully  A.  D. 
exemplified  than  in  the  perfon  of  his  benefactor, 
Arnold  was  no  fooner  invefted  with  his  new  dignity, 
then  he  delivered  up  the  city  of  Rheims,  by  an 
artful  ftratagem,  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

The  fate  of  this  unhappy  prince,  however,  now  991* 
drew  towards  its  clofe.  The  Bifhop  of  Laon, 
who,  from  the  commencement  of  his  captivity, 
upon  the  furrender  of  that  city,  had  held  a  con¬ 
tinual  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  although 
imprudently  confided  in  by  Charles,  and  who  had 
fhewn  him  undoubted  marks  of  favour,  having 
informed  the  King  of  the  fecurity  in  which  the 
town  repofed,  and  the  little  difcipline  obferved; 
Hugh,  under  the  pretext  of  advancing  to  Rheims, 
fuddenly  turned  his  arms  againft  Laon.  On  Holy 
Thurfday,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  occupied  in  the  devotions  of  the  day, 
the  infidious  prelate  opened  the  gates  to  the  admif- 
fion  of  his  troops;  and  before  any  meafures  could 
be  adopted  for  their  fafety,  Charles  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  Arnold,  were  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  his  more  fortunate  adverfary. 

Worthy  of  a  better  fate,  the  royal  prifoner  was 
conduced  to  Senlis ;  from  thence  removed,  and 
confined  at  Orleans,  where  he  lived  two  years 
longer,  a  prey  to  unavailing  regret ;  and  left,  at  his 
demife,  two  fons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Otho,  fuc- 
ceeded,  fome  time  after,  to  the  Lower  Lorraine; 
and  two  daughters,  Hermenegarde  and  Gerberge. 

Thus 
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Thus  terminated  a  war  that  fatally  clofed  the  re¬ 
maining  hopes  of  the  partizans  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  and  finally  eftablifhed  upon  their  throne  the 
rival  race  of  the  Capetian  ! 


More  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  power,  Hugh  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation, 
from  the  extenfive  influence  of  his  patrimonial  pof- 
feffions,  to  command  an  obedience  which  few  of 
the  princes  of  the  laft  line  had  enjoyed.  To  the 
contra&ed  territory  appertaining  to  the  crown,  he 
brought  the  duchy  of  France j  comprehending 
under  that  title  large  pofieffions  in  Champagne 
and  Picardy,  the  counties  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Chartrain,  Perche,  Blois,  Touraine,  Anjou,  and 
Maine  ;  while  his  brother  Henry  enjoyed  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Burgundy,  nearly  what  is  now  comprifed 
under  that  name.  He  had,  therefore,  little  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  great  vafials  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  he  judicioufiy  fullered  to  purfue  their  pri¬ 
vate  feuds,  unmolefled  by  his  authority  or  inter¬ 
ference. 

Arnold,  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  wnofe  du¬ 
plicity  had  excited  his  refentment,  was  arraigned 
in  a  council,  held  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bafil,  with¬ 
in  his  diocefe,  defpoiled  of  his  facerdotal  diftinc- 
tions,  degraded  from  his  fee,  and  reconfined  at 
Orleans j  and  Gerbert,  a  man  of  great  abilities, 

and 
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and  who  was  afterwards  more  diftinguifhed  as  a.  D. 
Pope  Sylvefter  the  Second,  was  elevated  to  the'““v“> 
vacant  prelacy.  The  Council,  in  proclaiming  their 
rigid  fentence,  rather  confulted  the  wifhes  of  the 
King  than  their  own  opinions ;  and  the  partizans  of 
the  fon  of  Lothaire  endeavoured  to  intereft  the 
pontiff  in  his  behalf,  intimating  the  prefumption 
of  metropolitans  in  keeping  a  defpotic  judgment 
without  a  confirmation  of  the  Apoftolic  Chair. 

John  the  Fifteenth  was  eafily  induced  to  con- 
fider  as  an  infult  to  his  dignity,  whatever  could 
militate  againft  his  fpiritual  authority;  and  the 
King  being  unwilling,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  endeavoured  to  foften  the  Pope  by  fo- 
liciting  an  interview  at  Grenoble;  but  the  holy 
father  rejedted  the  proffered  meeting,  and  fent  his 
legate  to  affemble  a  council  for  the  invefligation 
of  the  difpute.  Convoked  at  Rheims,  they  fuf- 
pended  thofe  bifhops  who  had  confirmed  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  Arnold,  depofed  Gerbert,  and  re-ordained 
the  former  prelate  in  his  fee.  Hugh  fuffered  them 
to  decide  as  they  thought  proper,  but  purfued  fuch 
meafures  himfelf  as  he  judged  expedient.  Ger¬ 
bert  kept  poffeflion  of  his  prelacy;  and  the  de¬ 
graded  Arnold  remained  his  prifoner. 

The  year  after  this  intricate  affair,  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  occupied  fo  much  the  attention  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fuccefsful  founder  of  the  Cape- 
tian  race  breathed  his  laft  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in 
j  the 
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A.  D.  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  wielded 
e“~*v"w  the  fceptre  nine  years.  The  duchy  of  France  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  his  perfon  re-united  to  the  crown,  he 
eftablilhed  his  feat  of  refidence  in  the  capital, 
which  had  been  chofen  for  that  purpofe  by  Clovis'; 
but  which  had  been  negleCted  by  the  Kings  of  the 
firft  line,  and  wrefted  from  thofe  of  the  fecond. 
By  his  conforr,  Adelaide,  he  left  Robert,  and  three 
daughters,  Hedwige,  Alice,  and  Gifelie  5  and  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  Gofelin,  abbot  of  Fleury,  and  arch- 
bifbop  of  Bourges. 


Partial  as  are  the  French  hiftorigns  to  the  name 
of  Hugh  Capet,  and  proud  as  they  are  to  deduce 
from  him  the  defcent  of  their  kings;  yet,  if  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  be  juftly  viewed,  he  can¬ 
not  be  confidered  in  any  other  light,  than  in  that 
of  a  fortunate  ufurper.  A  Beady  purfuit  of  dif- 
fimulation,  which  concealed  under  the  appearance 
of  moderation  his  boundlefs  ambition,  was  the 
medium  through  which  he  poffeffed  the  fplendid 
elevation,  and  by  which  he  gradually  reconciled 
the  minds  of  men  to  forget  his  ufurpation. 

Equal  to  his  father  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  he 
was  inferior  to  him,  both  in  abilities  and  valouf; 
but  his  talents,  fuch  as  they  were,  proved  to  be  of 
a  nature  to  effectuate  what  he  had  in  view.  Pru* 
dent  and  politic,  fimple  and  regular  in  his  man¬ 
ners. 
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rjers,  he  difarmed  the  jealoufy  of  his  rivals  in  rank, 
by  the  exterior  modefty  of  his  deportment.  His 
devotion  to  relicks,  his  piety,  whether  real  or  af- 
fumed,  (for  he  transformed  his  palace  into  a  church, 
now  St.  Bartholomew,)  were  well  calculated,  in 
thofe  times,  to  imprefs  the  lower  claftes  of  the 
people  with  veneration  and  refpedt.  With  all  his 
faults  he  eftablilhed  a  race  of  princes  upon  fo  liable 
a  foundation,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down  in  re¬ 
gular  fucceffion,  in  the  male  line,  for  eight  cen¬ 
turies;  and,  if  not  to  the  commendation,  at  lead  to 
the  aftonilhment  of  pofterity. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

An  enquiry  into  the  caufes  that  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
government,  and  eftablilhed  the  feudal — The  weaknefs  of 
the  fucceflors  of  Charlemagne  encourages  the  encroachments 
of  the  Barons — The  deplorable  lituation  of  the  kingdom — 
The  conceffions  of  the  fons  of  Lewis  the  Debonair  to  their 
vaffals — How  benefices  became  hereditary,  and  from  thence, 
given  in  perpetuity —  The  influence  of  the  crown  confiderably 
impaired  by  Charles  the  Bald,  who  renders  offices  hereditary 
— The  ancient  laws  fall  into  difufe — The  territorial  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  Barons  how  eftablilhed,  and  the  feveral  modes 
in  which  landed  property  was  held — The  firft  collectors  of  the 
feudal  laws — The  refpeftive  duties  of  the  lord  paramount  and 
his  vaflal— Of  private  war,  and  judicial  combat— Of  the 
clergy— The  increafing  power  of  the  Pope — Mifery  of  the 

people-— 
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A.  D.  people— Of  the  peerage-— Of  the  feudal  courts — Primoge- 

U— WO  niture  and  furnames  introduced. — Revenues  of  the  King  and 
of  the  Barons  from  the  fame  fource— Managers. 

The  concefiions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  confirmed  the  ruin  of  the  an¬ 
cient  confcitution;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  laft 
Prince  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  France  had  become 
a  government  entirely  feudal.  This  extraordinary 
fyftem  of  jurifprudence  originated  in  the  military 
genius  of  thofe  northern  nations  of  Europe  which 
overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  whofe 
unbounded  independency  of  fpirit  may  be  deduced 
whatever  freedom  now  fubfifts  in  the  modern  go¬ 
vernments  of  kingdoms :  a  fyftem  which,  for 
feveral  centuries,  was  eftablifhed,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  form,  throughout  every  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  “  an  ingenious  mixture  of  liberty  and  op- 
cc  preflion,  of  order  and  of  anarchy,  of  ftabilility 
tc  and  of  revolution  ct  refembling  more  a  mili- 
ec  tary  eftablifhment  than  a  civil  conftitution,  and 
“  producing  in  its  own  boforn  the  feeds  of  per- 
“  petual  diforder.” 

In  the  reign  of  the  latter  Princes  of  the  firft 
race,  the  tendency  to  this  fingular  government  was 
evidently  apparent,  but  marked  by  diftindtions 
effentially  different.  The  kingdom,  although  in 
confufion,  had  not  become  fo  abfolutely  divided 
as  to  be  incapable  of  a  reunion  of  its  difcordant 
parts ;  and  Charlemagne,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  united  the  dividing  mafs,  and,  for  a  while, 

gave 
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gave  a  general  energy  and  activity  to  rthe  whole ;  A.  D. 
fc>ut  which  only  fubfifted  fo  long  as  he  continued 
to  reign.  Half  a  century,  however,  had  been  in- 
fufficient  to  change  the  paffions  and  the  prejudices 
of  his  fubjects;  and  whether  the  ftate  of  fecurity 
were,  as  yet,  too  much  involved  in  the  darknefs 
that  had  been  rapidly  extending  itfelf  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  world,  from  the  fifth 
century,  fo  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  regular  and  equitable  government;  the  dis¬ 
orders  that  he  had  reftrained  burft  forth  with  ad¬ 
ditional  force  after  his  death ;  and,  in  the  lapfe  of 
a  few  years,  the  nation  was  verging  fail  to  the  fame 
ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  at  the  clofe  of  the  admin iftration  of 
Clotaire  the  Second. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Seigneurs,  or  Barons, 
upon  the  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  before  the  accef- 
fion  of  Pepin,  were  not  forgotten:  the  paternal 
care  of  Charlemagne  had  been  ineffectual  to  infufe 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  proper  fenfe  of  their 
ftrength  and  confequence;  and  they  funk,  once 
more,  without  an  effort,  into  their  former  ftate  of 
contempt  and  infignificance. 

The  weaknefs  of  Lewis  the  Debonair,  more  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  comparative  abilities  of  his  prede- 
ceflor,  incapacitated  him  from  purfuing  that 
fteady  line  of  conduct  which  marked  the  footfteps 
of  that  great  autocrator;  and  he  became  the 
victim  ©f  the  vices  and  caprices  of  others.  Al¬ 
though 
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A.  D.  though  effentially  different,  the  government  was, 
{**~^**i  as  yet,  apparently  the  fame :  the  general  and  pro¬ 
vincial  afTemblies  were  regularly  convened;  whilfl: 
new  laws,  frequently  iffued,  and  which  feldom 
proved  but  a  repetition  of  thofe  of  the  laft  reign, 
at  once  difcovered  the  inefficiency  of  the  legiflative 
power. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  regulations  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  who  in  dividing  his  dominions  had  made 
them  feparate  Hates,  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  Lewis  ordained  that  his  three  fons  fhould 
be  fubordinate  one  to  the  other,  according  to  their 
feniority  in  years ;  a  meafure  which  tended  to  pro¬ 
mote  thofe  ideas  of  fuperiority  which  Lothaire  af- 
fumed,  and  which  tore  the  empire  to  pieces  foon 
after  his  death. 

Infenfible  to  their  common  intereff,  they  laid 
themfelves  open  to  the  encroachments  of  their  fub- 
jefts;  fubmitted  to  employ  the  moft  fervile  ca- 
reffes,  to  gain  their  fupport  in  their  unnatural  dif- 
putes:  alternately  ftrengthening  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  and  the  noblefc,  as  their  momentary  inte- 
reffs  required;  and  who,  on  their  fide,  bent  upon 
the  exteniion  of  their  power,  took  advantage  of 
every  circumftance  that  could  favour  their  ufurpa- 
tions  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

As  the  fucceffors  of  Lewis  were  feldom  able  to 
raife  a  competent  force,  they  found  it  impracticable 
to  oppofe  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Norman  de¬ 
predators:  and  the  long  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
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affords  to  the  difgufted  inquirer,  but  a  continual  A.  D. 
feries  of  fraternal  difcord,  of  public  and  private 
calamities;  of  towns,  hamlets,  churches,  and 
monaftries,  in  flames ;  while  the  country  was  equally- 
ravaged  by  the  lawlefs  rapacity  of  their  external 
enemies,  as  by  the  private  and  fanguinary  wars  of 
the  barons. 

Every  individual,  interefted  for  his  perfonal 
fafety,  became  naturally  infenflble  to  public  mis¬ 
fortunes;  oftentimes  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of 
redeeming  themfelves  three  times  in  one  year  from 
the  hands  of  the  free-booters,  without  having 
gained  by  this  redemption  a  more  certain  Hate  of 
fecurity  and  peace. 

The  clergy,  who  had  re-acquired  wealth  from 
the  indulgence  of  Charlemagne,  were  again  op- 
prefied  by  the  nobles:  their  riches  were  but  an 
allurement  to  plunder:  they  became  the  victims, 
either  of  the  invaders  of  the  Jdngdom,  who,  in 
their  predatory  inroads,  eagerly  fought  for  the  pof- 
feflions  of  the  churchmen;  or  of  the  flronger  arm 
of  the  powerful  barons,  who  afiumed,  as  their 
inoft  valuable  privilege,  the  protection  of  the 
church,  eftablifhing  themfelves,  by  force,  in  their 
opulent  endowments;  and,  although  laymen,  ta¬ 
king  upon  themfelves  the  names  of  abbots,  and 
merely  leaving  to  the  infulted  monks  the  liberty 
of  praying  for  the  profperity  of  their  perfecutors. 

In  the  meeting  held  by  Lothaire,  Lewis,  and 
Charles,  at  Merfen,  the  immediate  vaflals  of  the 
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.  crown  obtained  from  thofe  Princes  a  difpenfation 
in  future  from  an  attendance  in  the  field  when 
called  upon  in  domeftic  difputes,  and  became  from 
hence  only  liable  to  aflilt  with  their  retainers  in  fo¬ 
reign  wars;  a  preliminary  ftep  to  the  conceflions 
that  foon  after  followed. 

Lewis  the  Debonair  had,  during  his  reign, 
maaefome  benefices  hereditary;  and  it  is  from 
that  period  that  the  Abbe  Mablay  fuppofes  they 
became  fuch  :  but  Montefquieu  likpwife  obferves 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  there  were  fe- 
veral  given  by  that  Prince  in  the  fame  form, 
Charles  the  Bald  rendered  all  his  benefices  not 
only  hereditary,  but,  in  default  of  immediate  heirs, 
his  vaflals  were  permitted  to  bequeath  them  to  their 
relatives.  The  tranfition  from  thence  to  lands 
held  in  perpetuity  was  eafy:  a  man  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  benefice  from  his  predeceffor,  was  not 
likely  to  reftore  a  property  which  he  had  reafon  to 
confider  as  his  birthright ;  and  as  there  were  great 
numbers  of  powerful  vafials  that  held  by  the  fame 
tenure,  the  feeble  authority  of  the  crown  was,  in 
the  lucceeding  reigns,  infufficient  to  attempt  a 
re-union  of  the  royal  demefnes. 

Having  divefted  himfelf  of  his  lands,  and  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  elfe  to  bellow,  Charles  rendered  of¬ 
fices  hereditary.  The  Counts,  in  the  preceding 
reign,  had  already  begun  to  afiume  a  right  of 
granting  the  royal  benefices  fituated  within  their 
jurifdi&ions;  by  which  means,  having  fecured  to 
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themfelves  many  retainers,  with  the  power  of  ob-  A.  D. 
taining  more,  they  eftablifhed  an  authority  thatv,nr>,# 
the  fucceffors  of  Lewis  were  unable  to  withftand, 
and  which  was  followed,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
by  the  deftru&ion  of  the  illuftrious  race  of  Charle¬ 
magne. 

The  little  influence  of  the  crown,  even  under 
the  grandfon  of  that  monarch,  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived:  yet  Charles  continued,  to  the  laft  year  of 
his  life,  to  convoke  his  aflemblies,  which  were  al- 
moft  entirely  neglected  by  the  nobles,  and  attended 
only  by  thofe  who  were,  like  himfelf,  the  vidlims 
of  encroachments. 

The  Salic,  Ripuarian,  Burgundian,  and  other 
codes  of  the  barbarian  law,  with  the  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne,  that  had  been  acknowledged  in- 
ftitutes,  extending  to  every  individual  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  were  finking  faft  into  oblivion ;  and  by 
the  time  that  Hugh  Capet  mounted  the  throne, 
every  poffeffor,  who  held  either  in  allodium  or 
hef,  had  fo  completely  eftablifhed  his  jurifdi&ion 
within  his  own  demefnes,  that  appeals  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  tribunal  were  no  longer  known.  The  di- 
ftinditive  appellations  of  the  different  nations  who 
followed  their  refpedtive  codes  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  monarchy,  were  forgotten ;  and  all 
were  alike  fubjeft  to  the  local  laws,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  to  the  caprice  of  the  lord  within 
liofe  diftrict  they  refidea. 
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A.  D.  The  jurifdidtion  of  the  counts,  or  dukes,  ex¬ 
tended  not,  as  heretofore,  over  the  province  or 
county,  but  within  the  towns  and  villages  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  their  places  of  relidence,  and  over  fuch 
parts  of  the  circumjacent  country  in  which  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  prevent  others  from 
eftablifhing  an  independent  barony:  bur  within 
the  territory  they  had  thus  acquired,  they  became 
the  abfolute  fovereigns,  and  exercifed  all  thofe 
rights  which  modern  civilians  attribute  to  rega- 
lians — the  enjoyment  of  almolt  every  royal  preroga¬ 
tive:  and  as  the  pre-eminence  of  the  monarch  was 
ftyled  a  fovereignty,  that  of  the  counts  over  their 
vaffals  obtained  the  ftrange  diftindlion  of  fuzera- 
nity.  The  four  principal  privileges  attached  to  the 
lord  paramount,  confifted  in  the  jurifdidtion,  the 
mint,  the  right  of  private  war,  and  the  protection 
of  the  churches;  and  were  wholly  independent  of 
any  other  power  but  in  the  empty  oath  of  fealty, 
and  thefemblance  of  acknowledging  a  fuperior, 
by  the  obfervance  of  the  accuftomed  forms  of 
homage  to  the  monarch;  a  ceremony  which  only 
bound  them  to  fuch  fervices  as  they  chofe  to 
pay,  and  to  which  their  intereft  led  them  to  fubm  t, 
as  an  example  to  their  own  vaffals,  who,  adtuatecl 
by  the  famefpirit,  were  equally  inclined,  with  them- 
felves,  to  fhake  off  the  appearance  of  dependency. 

There  were  feme  powerful  nobles,  who  held 
their  poffeffons  from  no  fuperior,  but,  as  they  de¬ 
fined  it,  from  God  and  their  fword.  In  general, 

however. 
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however,  from  long-accuftomed  ufage,  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  count,  the  ancient  magiftrate,  was 
acknowledged.  Thus  all  lands  were  held  in  al- 
lodio,  or  fief;  as  the  pofleflions  of  Hugh  Capet, 
for  inftance,  being  chiefly  patrimonial,  were  of 
the  former  defcription;  and  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  which  was  held  of  the  crown,  was  of  the 
latter  form. 

Titles  were  indifcriminately  taken;  fome  af- 
fuming  thofe  of  dukes,  while  others,  although 
poflefled  of  a  duchy,  preferred  the  appellation  of 
count,  a  diflinCtion  which  was  then  in  the  moft 
efleem.  The  nobles  were  all  barons ;  a  title,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  only  territorial,  and  which,  when  no¬ 
minal  appendages  became  more  determinate  and 
fixed,  was  preferved  by  thofe  who  had  not  obtained 
any  other.  The  common  gradation  of  rank  was 
that  of  dukes,  of  whom  there  were  but  few ;  of 
counts,  of  caftalians,  who  held  of  them ;  and  of 
the  petty  vaflal,  or  vavafibr,  who  was  the  pof- 
feflor  of  a  Angle  fief.  It  was,  however,  a  long 
time  before  there  were  any  certain  rules.  A  count 
frequently  held  of  another  count,  although  both 
were,  probably,  original  vaflals  of  the  crown. 
Sometimes  the  pofleflor  of  a  fief,  after  any  recent 
fuccefs,  paid  not  any  homage;  whilft  others,  who 
held  an  allodial  property,  were  compelled  by  a 
formidable  neighbour  to  fubmit,  for  protection, 
to  the  forms  of  vafialage;  and,  excepting  the  ba¬ 
tons  of  the  loweft  clafs,  they  were,  moftly  all, 
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A.  D.  bothTuzerains  and  vaffals.  The  Capetian  Princes, 
v"^wwho  were  pofifeffed  of  fuch  extenfive  patrimonial 
eftates,  had,  likewife,  fome  detached  fiefs  in  the 
territories  of  other  lords,  and  thought  it  not  any 
degradation  of  the  royal  dignity  to  lubmit  to  the 
forms  of  homage  for  fuch  lands;  and  were  alike 
fubjedted  to  the  required  fervices  and  duties  of  vaf- 
falage,  receiving,  perhaps,  the  oath  of  fealty  from 
him  to  whom  they  had  juft  tendered  their  own. 

Although  every  baron  had  the  jurifdidtion 
wfithin  his  own  demefnes,  yet  the  high  juftice  ap¬ 
pertained  folely  to  the  lord  paramount;  that  is,  all 
criminal  ca'ufes  in  which  life  was  concerned,  fuch 
as  murder,  homicide,  incendiaries,  and  falfe  coin¬ 
ing,  w7ere  decided  in  the  court  of  the  fuperior  lord. 
The  low  juftice,  which  confided  of  petty  caufes, 
was  equally  the  privilege  of  all  the  barons.  To 
the  fuzerain  only  belonged  the  right  of  the  mint. 
The  people,  miferably  opprefted,  and  not  having 
any  intereft  in  the  defence  of  their  tyrants,  were, 
as  might  be  expedled,  but  indifferent  foldiers:  to 
fupply,  therefore,  a  deficiency  fo  neceffary  to  the 
authority  of  their  lords,  fiefs  were  abundantly 
multiplied ;  and  they,  like  the  fovereigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  line,  but  without  finking  into  their 
infignificance,  having  parcelled  outr  all  their  lands, 
fought  to  obtain  retainers  by  other  means.  Their 
rents,  their  taxes,  the  tolls  over  bridges,  the  ef- 
cort  of  merchants,  the  moft  ordinary  perquifites, 
nay  penfions,  and  domeftic  offices,  became  in 
'  fome 
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i'ome  meafure  fiefs,  being  granted  on  exprefs 
conditions,  and  for  particular  fervices. 

The  little  authority  that  the  moft  powerful 
nobles  had  over  their  vafials  is  well  exemplified  in 
one  inftance  among  many  in  the  reign  of  the  illuf- 
trious  founder  of  the  Capetian  race.  Adelbert, 
Count  of  Perigord,  befieged  the  city  of  Tours, 
in  confequence  of  a  private  difpute  with  its  count, 
a  vaflfal,  as  wrell  as  himfelf,  to  the  Kings,  Hugh 
and  Robert.  Unable  to  prevent  him  by  force  of 
arms,  they  requefted  him  to  forego  his  hoftile  en- 
terprife :  little  attention  being  paid  to  their  mefi* 
fenger,  they  demanded  “  Who  had  made  him  a 
count?”  cc  And  who,”  replied  the  independent 
Adelbert,  “  made  them  kings  r”  He  continued 
the  afifault,  and  obtained  pofleffion  of  the  city ;  and 
fuch  was,  at  that  period,  the  general  ftate  of  all 
the  provinces. 

Guided  by  no  written  laws,  many  years  elapfed 
before  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  lord 
and  his  vafial  were  afcertained.  The  moft  early 
collection  of  the  feudal  laws,  was  that  of  the  aftizes 
of  Jerufalem,  compiled  at  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh 
century,  for  the  ufe  of  the  crufaders  in  their  recent 
conquefts;  and  which,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  were 
conformable  to  the  cuftoms  at  that  time  in  u(e 
in  their  own  country;  but  it  was  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  that  period  before  any  written  regulations 
were  promulgated  in  France.  The  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  reduce  their  vague  jurifprudence  to  any 
C  4  determinate 
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A.  D.  determinate  code  was  Pierre'  de  Fontaine,  who 
~*~/**J flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis,  and  who 
digefted  thofe  of  Vermandois,  as  likewife  the  efta- 
blifhments  of  that  prince,  and  thofe  of  Beauma- 
noir,  who  arranged  the  cuftoms  of  Clermont :  and 
fo  various  were  they,  that  the  latter,  who  was  one 
of  the  molt  enlightened  men  of  that  age,  fuppofes 
that  there  were  not  two  baronies  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  governed  alike  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom. 

The  refpedtive  duties  of  the  baron  and  his  vaf- 
fal,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  were  apt  to  vary. 
Some  were  bound  to  ferve  him  in  his  wars  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  days,  others  for  twenty-four, 
forty,  or  fixty.  Some  attended  in  perfon,  others 
by  their  fubflitutes.  In  fome  places  none  could  be 
compelled  to  take  the  field  unlefs  their  paramount 
conduced  them  in  perfon,  or  was  the  principal  in 
the  difpute.  If,  after  three  fummonses,  the  vaffal 
refufed  to  perform  his  accuftomed  homage,  by  ac¬ 
companying  his  leader  to  the  field,  to  attend  the 
affize-court  of  his  baron,  to  take  up  arms  againfl 
his  perfon  and  authority,  excepting  upon  a  denial 
of  the  juftice  of  his  court,  or  to  accufe  him  of 
treafon,  without  being  able  to  fubftantiate  his 
charge,  he  was  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  fub- 
je£t  to  the  lofs  of  his  fid. 

While  the  rights  of  the  baron  were  thus  ac¬ 
knowledged,  he  was  equally  bound  to  protcd  his 
vaffal.  Their  manners,  however  barbarous,  wdp 

fo 
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lo  far  refpe&able,  that  while  it  was  adjudged  felony  A. 
to  feduce  the  wife,  daughter,  or  luch  females  as  were 
under  the  protection  of  his  fuperior,  the  paramount 
was  likewife  obliged  to  obferve  the  fame  deco¬ 
rum  towards  the  family  of  his  vaffal;  and  if  he 
afforded  him  not  a  full  protection,  or  denied  him 
the  juftice  of  his  court,  he  repaired  to  the  para¬ 
mount  of  his  baron,  and  became  his  immediate 
vaffal.  A  man  who  held  different  fiefs  from  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  if  they  were  at  war,  ferved  the  one 
to  whom  he  had  at  firft  done  homage ;  in  fome 
inftances,  both ;  in  others,  neither,  or  the  one  who 
had  been  attacked:  fo  much  variation  was  there  in 
the  cufioms  of  feparate  diftriCts  ! 

The  right  of  private  war  feems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  fief,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
with  the  eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy ;  origina¬ 
ting  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Germans.  It  was,  for 
a  while,  checked  by  the  rigorous  adminiftration  of 
Charles  Martel,  and  his  immediate  fucceffors. 
Charlemagne  ordained,  in  a  capitulary,  of  the  year 
eight  hundred  and  two,  that  cc  he  who  fh all  pre- 
<c  fume  to  revenge  his  own  caufe  by  force  Ihall  for- 
“  feit  all  his  poffeffions.”  The  church  ineffec¬ 
tually  oppofed  this  pernicious  cuftom,  and  were 
indeed  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  their  acqui- 
fitions,  and  the  confufion  that  enfued,  to  refume 
their  arms;  a  neceffity  highly  incompatible  with 
thofe  maxims  of  peace  which  their  religion  fhould, 
in  preference,  inftruCt  them  to  cultivate. 
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A.  D.  After  the  deceafe  of  the  latter  prince,  private 
'^'^v/ar  foon  became  an  undifputed  right,  inherent  in 
every  poffefnon,  either  allodial,  or  in  fief.  A  de¬ 
claration  of  hoftilities  between  the  parties  implied 
an  equality  of  birth  ;  all  crimes  which  are  now  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  moft  trifling  pre¬ 
tences,  in  fome  meafure  juftified  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  cuftom — fuch  as  opprobrious  language,  a 
blow,  the  fedudlion  of  women,  difputesof  fuccef- 
fion  and  every  perfon  who  happened  to  be  prefent 
when  the  offence  was  given,  became  a  party  in  the 
war,  involving  with  him,  at  the  fame  time,  all 
fuch  as  were  connefted,  either  by  the  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity,  or  attached  to  him  by  the  reciprocities 
of  friendfhip  and  affection. 

Every  vaffal  was  bound  to  affift  his  lord,  in  his 
perfonal  difputes,  were  they  even  with  his  king, 
and  to  be  ready  to  attend  him,  when  called  upon, 
provided  with  every  proper  warlike  inftrument, 
with  neceffaries,  provifions,  and  conveyances. 
Thofe  who  were  wealthy  appeared  almoft  invul¬ 
nerable  in  the  field,  fo  completely  were  they  arm¬ 
ed  i  and  none  but  the  lower  claffes  fought  on  foot. 
The  heads  of  the  horfes  were  defended  by  iron, 
■while  the  villains,  or  peafantry,  were  compelled  to 
attend  without  any  defence,  and  were  rather  ufed  as 
pioneers,  or  in  the  more  fervile  duties  of  the  camp, 
than  as  combatants. 

It  frequently  happened  that  difputes,  inflead  of 
being  publicly  fettled,  were  determined  by  judi¬ 
cial 
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cial  combat.  Thofe  legal  duels,  for  they  were  A- 
fandtioned  by  regular  rules,  made  laws  entirely 
ufelefs  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
ancient  codes  fo  fpeedily  fell  into  difufe,  when 
every  mifunderftanding  was  decided  by  arms.  If 
a  judge  was  not  obeyed,  he  challenged  the  perfon 
who  contemned  his  authority ;  or  he  might  be  him- 
felf  interrupted  in  his  fentence,  and  challenged  for 
falfe  judgement  by  the  accufed;  and  at  Orleans 
this  barbarous  cuftom  prevailed  in  matters  of 
debt. 

Charlemagne,  who  could  not  abolilh  this  favage 
pradtice,  and  which  no  modern  legiflator  has  been 
able  fully  to  eradicate,  ordained  that  no  one  fhould 
fight,  excepting  with  the  ballon  and  buckler:  but  this 
method  was  foon  difufed,  and  the  combatants  en¬ 
tered  the  lifts,  armed  at  all  points,  and  on  horfe- 
back.  None  but  the  villains  engaged  on  foot  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  and  with  the  ballon. 

When  the  court  of  the  baron  had  confented  to 
the  combat,  they  diredled  the  form  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  the  perquilites,  colledted  upon  the 
occafion,  made  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  lord:  it  is  not,  therefore,  furprifing 
that  they  were  fo  much  encouraged.  He  had  the 
horfe,  the  arms,  and,  in  particular  cafes,  the 
goods  of  the  vanquifhed :  if,  therefore,  a  procefs 
were  once  commenced,  the  parties  could  not  ac¬ 
commodate  the  fubjedt  of  altercation  without  his 
confent ;  but  if,  in  a  capital  crime,  he  Ihould  have 

been 
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D.  been  corrupted  by  prefents,  and  had  confented  to  an 
amicable  fettlement,  he  was  fined,  and  the  court 
decided  the  caufe.  Such  as  could  not  offer,  or 
accept  battle,  as  the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  women, 
were  allowed,  if  the  judges  thought  proper  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  combat,  to  feledt  a  champion  ;  and  if  he 
were  overcome,  he  was  fubjected  to  the  lofs  of  his 
hand.  In  fome  inftances  the  vanquifhed  was  be¬ 
headed  upon  the  fpot ;  but  it  was  feldom  that  the 
feverity  of  this  punifiament  took  place  ;  a  confifca- 
ticn  of  his  goods,  or  a  part  of  his  effedts,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  accepted  as  a  fatisfadfory  compenfation. 

As  the  barons  had  gained,  fo  the  clergy  had  pror 
portionably  loft,  by  the  extindtion  of  the  ancient 
government.  In  becoming  thefovereigns  of  their 
diftridts,  their  power  and  dignity  declined.  They 
performed  no  homage  for  their  fiefs,  as  they  com 
fidered  it  degrading  to  the  fandfity  of  their  office, 
but  only  fubfcribed  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  j  yet, 
with  this  privilege,  they  were  fubjedt  to  all  the 
fervices  of  vaftalage  ;  fuch  as,  an  attendance  in  the 
court  of  their  paramount,  an  obligation  to  furnifh 
their  proportion  of  the  charges  of  the  war  ;  and 
were,  befides,  oftentimes  called  upon  to  ferve  in 
perfon.  An  exprefs  capitulary  of  Charlemagne 
had  forbidden  the  clergy  to  take  the  field  but  the 
cuftom  was  refumed  after  his  death.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  we  find  two  eminent  men, 
both  allied  to  royalty,  the  Abbot  Hugh,  and 
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Rikbold,  flain  in  an  engagement  before  Thou-  A.  D. 
loufe. 

Montefquieu  obferves,  that  fo  great  were  the 
donations  made  to  the  church  under  the  three 
races,  and  at -different  times,  that  they  muft  have 
fometimes  poffeffed  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  conftantly  acquired,  refunded,  and  are 
ftill  acquiring.  "  We  have  feen  how,  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  line,  they  were  defpoiled  of  their  wealth, 
and  by  what  means  they  recovered  it.  U  nder  the 
fons  of  Lewis  the  Debonair,  the  laity  again  at¬ 
tained  the  afcendancy,  introduced  priefts  into  the 
churches,  or  drove  them  from  thence,  as  they 
pleafed;  and  under  the  fucceffors  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  greatly  contributed  to  weaken  their 
power,  the  whole  of  the  clerical  order,  excepting 
a  few  who  had  augmented  their  authority  by  tem¬ 
poral  poffeflions,  or  who  held  immediately  from 
the  crown,  had  become  the  vaffals  of  thofe  counts 
of  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence;  or  were  compelled  to  put  themfelves 
under  the  protedlion  of  fome  powerful  baron, 
who  affumed  the  title  of  their  Vidames,  or  advo¬ 
cates. 

The  natural  influence  of  their  facred  character 
upon  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  enthufiafm  that  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people 
in  the  time  of  the  crufades,  were  the  means  of 
reftoring  to  them,  by  degrees,  their  former  pre- 
erhinence.  The  learning  that  obtained  in  the 

world. 
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^  world,  trifling  as  it  was,  feemed  to  be  particularly 
confined  to  their  individual  order.  They  had  been 
governed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  the  Roman  law;  and,  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  they  had  compiled,  for  their  efpecial 
ufe,  a  code  of  canon  law.  Their  tribunals  being, 
confequently,  more  enlightened,  and  their  cuf- 
toms  more  fixed  and  certain,  their  decifions  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  the 
barons,  whofe  courts,  without  any  determinate 
guide,  were  directed  by  vague  and  traditionary 
cuftoms;  and,  as  we  fhall  have  have  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  in  the  fubfequent  hiftory,  the 
clergy,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  were  enabled 
to  draw  to  their  courts,  by  thefe  advantages,  the 
right  of  determining  all  caufes  relative  to  faith, 
marriage,  facrilege,  witchcraft,  concubinage,  and 
ufury.  They  took  cognizance  of  every  thing  that 
concerned  widows,  orphans,  the  lower  clergy,  and 
clerks,  by  which  were  meant,  not  ortly  fuch  as  had 
been  received  into  holy  orders,  but  fuch  as  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  church.  All  difputes 
concerning  wills  were  likewife  amenable  to  their 
judgment  and  decifion. 

Thus,  imperceptibly  ftrengthening  their  power, 
they  were  alfo  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
kingdom  a  new  mafter,  in  the  Pope ;  the  extenfion 
of  whofe  fpiritual  authority  acquired  fo  confider¬ 
able  a  force  under  the  firft  Princes  of  the  Capetian 
line,  and  extended  his  influence,  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod, 
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riod,  over  the  whole  Chriftian  world.  During 
the  early  times  of  the  monarchy,  the  French  and 
the  German  clergy  had  acknowledged  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Holy  See,  but  had  ftill  preferved  their 
independency.  The  councils  of  the  Gallican 
church  were  frequently  held,  and  the  confent  of 
the  king  and  the  nation  had  been  deemed  fuffi- 
cient  to  authorife  their  a£ts. 

We  have  feen  how  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  was  extended  by  the  bounty  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  in  what  manner,  by  - 
the  diforders  that  enfued  among  their  fucceffors, 
they  gradually  withdrew  their  dependency  from 
the  French  crown,  affumed  an  authority  over  the 
weaknefs  of  their  princes,  and  even  interfered  in 
their  domeftic  concerns.  Founding  their  rights 
upon  the  flrength  of  a  forged  collection,  fince 
known  under  the  name  of  the  falfe  decretals,  and 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  contained  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  Bifhops  or  Popes  of  Rome,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  which,  among 
a  variety  of  other  articles,  decreed,  that  no  provin¬ 
cial  councils  could  be  held  without  the  confent  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  referving  for  that  tribunal  the 
power  of  receiving  appeals  in  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes: — thefe  decretals  were  fufiicient  in  thofe 
dark  ages  to  juftify  the  abufe  the  fucceffors  of 
Saint  Peter  made,  in  their  ufurped  power  j  and 
which,  for  many  centuries,  from  the  extreme  igno¬ 
rance  that  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people,  were 
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buffered  to  remain  uninveftigated,  and  to  become 
the  undifputed  teft  of  their  authority. 

The  imputed  fanftity  of  their  ftation  induced 
many  to  have  recourfe  to  their  advice ;  and  they 
frequently  became  the  arbiters  of  the  difputes  be¬ 
tween  the  monarch  and  his  fubjefts  :  thus  gaining 
upon  the  public  opinion,  they  were,  at  length, 
confidered  as  infallible.  Under  the  pretence  of 
applying  feme  remedy  to  the  diforders  of  the 
times,  they  found  the  means  to  intermeddle  in  all 
the  concerns  of  confequence  ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  affumed  the  right  of  tranfla- 
tion  from  fee  to  fee ;  of  depofing  bi  fhops ;  of  re-eita- 
blifhing  others  who  had  been  degraded  ;  of  drawing 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  laity  to  their  own 
tribunal,  that  they  might  be  there  reformed ;  and 
jfhook,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  the  throne  of  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe. 

The  people,  the  moft  numerous,  as  the  mod; 
ufeful  clafs  of  the  community,  were  all,  more  or 
lefs,  Haves,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  the 
feudal  barons.  Subjected  to  the  moft  difgraceful 
fervices,  oppreffed  by  the  moft  perfevering  cruelty, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  moft  intolerable  taxes, 
there  was  fcarcely  any  diftindb'on  left  between  the 
freeman  and  the  Have.  Every  lord  was  the  unlf- 
cenced  tyrant  of  his  demefnes,  which  was  a  real 
prifon  to  his  fubjefts.  With  the  name  of  freemen, 
they  had  not  the  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their  effects, 
either  by  any  aft  during  life,  or  by  a  teftamentary 
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difpofition  at  their  deceafe.  In  default  of  children,  A 
not  domefticated  in  the  fief,  the  baron  became  the 
heir  of  their  refpedtive  properties.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  marry  without  his  confent,  and  his 
permiflion  was  feldom  obtained  but  by  purchafe. 
They  could  not  terminate  a  fuit,  once  commenced, 
by  accommodation,  left  it  fhould  deprive  him  of 
the  perquifites  of  his  court.  If  they  obeyed  not  ' 
his  fummons  in  time  of  war,  they  were  liable,  with 
their  defcendants,  to  be  reduced  to  ftavery.  This 
precarious  ftate  of  mifery,  in  perpetual  dread  of 
fome  additional  burthen,  or  fubjedl:,  upon  the 
moft  trivial  pretences,  to  a  confifcation  of  all  their 
goods,  induced  many  to  make  a  voluntary  furren- 
der  of  themfelves,  in  the  expedition  of  expe¬ 
riencing  lefs  inhumanity. 

While  tbofe  attached  to  the  duties  of  husbandry 
were  thus  afflidted  by  the  iron  hand  of  power, 
thofe  refident  in  the  towns  were  not  in  a  better 
fituation.  Living  together  without  any  civil  ties, 
they  were  cruelly  fubjedled  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
counts,  whofe  caftles,  eredted  contiguoufly  to  their 
places  of  refidence,  kept  them  in  conftant  fubjec- 
tion  to  his  will.  The  moft  trifling  conceftion,  al¬ 
though  purchafed  from  their  lord,  was  deemed  a 
favour.  They  were  compelled  to  fupply  their 
haughty  fuperior  and  his  companions,  whenever 
he  lived  among  them,  with  every  kind  of  necef- 
fary.  Their  commodities,  expofed  to  fale,  were 
heavily  taxed,  or,  in  fome  places,  interdidled  from 
Vou  II.  D  a  public 
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A.  D.  a  public  market,  cr  To  monopolized  by  the  baron, 
as  to  caufe  them  to  be  thereby  prevented  from  re¬ 
ceiving  any  advantage  from  their  exertions,  and 
thus  proved  an  effe&ual  check  upon  their  induftry. 
Even  the  domefties  of  the  moft  potent  chieftains 
took  under  their  protection  robbers  and  banditti; 
and  the  fervants  of  an  Archbilhop  of  Vienne  efta- 
blifhed  an  impoft  upon  marriages  within  his  lord’s 
demefnes. 

The  only  advantage  refulting  from  the  name 
of  freemen  was,  that  with  the  confent  of  their 
bilhops  they  might  be  received  into  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  and  be  thus  freed  from  all  further 
taxes :  a  Arrange  contradiction  !  when  at  the  fame 
period  of  time  the  patrimony  of  the  fpiritual  order 
was  pillaged  without  fcruple  or  compunction. 

By  marriage  they  might  ally  themfelves  to  the 
families  of  the  nobles,  and  were  capable  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  fief ;  by  which  means,  or  by  a  fuperior 
connexion,  they  ennobled  themfelves.  But  if  a 
gentleman  by  birth  united  himfelf  to  a  Have,  the 
children  were  levelled  to  the  aCtual  fituation  of  the 
mother. 

The  rife  of  the  peerage  has  been  a  matter  much 
difputed,  its  foundation  having  been  attributed  to 
Charlemagne,  and  with  as  little  probability  to 
Hugh  Capet  and  Robert.  Peers,  as  the  Count  of 
Boulainvilliers  obferves,  were  more  ancient  than 
the  peerage ;  were  coeval  with  the  fiefs,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  which  conferred  a  right  to  execute 
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jtiftice  in  conjunction  with  their  equals..  Thus  the  A.  D. 
vaffals  of  the  monarch  in  his  court  were  peers  one 
with  another  j  fo  their  vaffals  in  the  courts  were  in 
the  like  fituation  with  each  other ;  and  peers  im¬ 
plied  not,  therefore,  at  that  period,  any  fuperior 
dignity. 

There  was  a  diftinCtion  made  between  the  vaf¬ 
fals  of  the  crown,  and  thofe  of  the  duchy  of 
France,  although  united  in  the  perfon  of  Hugh 
Gapet.  Of  the  number  that  held  immediately  of 
the  crown  at  the  accefiion  of  that  Prince,  fuch  as 
the  Dukes  of  Guienne,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Thouloufe,  and  others,  they 
were  reduced,  by  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
to  only  fix ;  the  moft  powerful  having  probably 
obtained  a  fuperiority  by  the  gradual  lapfe  of  time$ 
and  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  it  feems  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  that  fix  of  the  moft  dignified  clergy 
were  afifociated  by  Lewis  the  Young,  to  affift  at  the 
coronation  of  his  fon  Philip  Auguftus ;  and,  from 
that  period,  they  were  fixed  at  twelve,  who,  con¬ 
fined  to  that  number,  were  confidered  as  peers 
of  France,  with  all  their  peculiar  and  local  pri¬ 
vileges. 

That  there  was  not  any  general  alfembly  of  the 
nation  under  the  latter  Princes  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  or  the  firft  of  the  Capetian  monarchy,  in 
which  refiddd  a  legiflative  authority,  extending 
over  the  community  at  large,  is  proved  by  the  ftate 
of  the  feudal  government  above  defcribed,  and  by 
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A.  D.  the  colle&ion  of  the  laws  of  France.  The  laft 
Capitulary,  digefted  by  Monfieur  Baluze,  was  at 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple;  and 
the  firft  Qrdonnance  of  the  kings,  which  appears 
to  have  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  was  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus;  fo  that,  in  the  fpace 
of  two  hundred  and  feventy  years,  no  new  law 
was  added  to  the  ftatutary  code  of  the  Gallic  mo¬ 
narchy. 

The  aflize  courts  of  the  early  Princes  of  the  third 
race  were  the  fame  as  thofe  held  by  their  vaflals, 
the  jurifdiftion  of  which  extended  only  within 
their  own  demefnes,  and  were  called  together,  at 
ftated  times,  with  peculiar  pomp  and  ceremony 
the  lower  clafs  of  barons  feldom  holding  theirs 
but  when  exprefsly  required  by  their  vaflals. 
Women  who  inherited  a  fief,  were  likewife  com¬ 
petent  to  hold  their  courts.  Three  or  four  perfons 
were  fufficient  to  fit  in  judgment;  and  when  a 
baron  could  not  affemble  a  proper  number,  it  was 
cuftomary  to  borrow  the  vaflals  of  a  neighbouring 
lord. 

With  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  the  right  of 
primogeniture ;  a  cuftom  entirely  unknown  under 
the  Princes  of  the  firft  race,  in  which  the  fons  di¬ 
vided  equally  amongft  them  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers.  When  fiefs  became  hereditary,  fenioritv 
was  fully  eftablifhed,  as  well  in  the  crown  as  the 
fief,  which  was  in  itfelf  confidered  as  no  more  than 
a  great  fief.  Surnames,  alfo,  became  in  ufe  about 
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the  fame  time:  the  nobles  derived  them  from  their 
territoriesi  the  lower  orders  from  the  places  of 
their  births,  and  not  unfrequently  from  either  per- 
fonal  advantages  or  defeats. 

The  revenues  of  the  Princes  arofe  from  nearly 
the  fame  fource,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne ;  the  produce  of  their  own  de- 
inefnes ;  the  perquifites  of  their  courts  of  judice  ; 
fome  fmall  rights  upon  their  valfals,  as  upon  the 
marriage  of  his  elded  fon,  or  daughter ;  and  the 
taxes  upon  the  Jews,  who  were  deemed  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  lord  within  whofe  lands  they  re¬ 
dded. 

Manners,  as  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  in  this  un« 
determined  date  of  government,  were  dill  barba¬ 
rous.  Without  any  check  upon  their  natural  fe¬ 
rocity,  the  barons  exercifed  the  mod  unjudifiable 
a£ts  of  tyranny:  the  people,  poor  and  contemptible, 
were  funk,  as  were  their  defpots,  in  the  mod  pro¬ 
found  ignorance :  few  of  the  nobles  could  either 
read  or  write  :  there  were  no  titles  to  pofleffions 
but  ufage,  no  authentic  deeds  of  marriage  but  tra¬ 
dition  ;  hence,  what  was  entruded  to  the  memory 
was  foon  lod.  The  want  therefore  of  records,  occa- 
fioned  thofe  perpetual  difputes  relative  to  fuccef- 
fion,  and  to  the  degrees  of  kindred  :  a  circum- 
ftance  of  which  the  clergy  availed  themfelves  ;  as 
it  was  not  deemed  confonant  to  the  edablifhed 
forms  of  the  church  to  contract  a  matrimonial  al¬ 
liance  with  the  feventh  remove  of  affinity. 
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A.  F:  All  arts,  but  thole  of  war,  were  held  in  contempt, 
X*~*~*J  Surrounded  by  his  vafials  and  dependents,  the 
powerful  baron,  when  not  employed  in  fome  pre¬ 
datory  inroad  upon  the  lands  of  his  neighbour, 
commonly  refided  at  his  country  feat,  where  mili¬ 
tary  exercifes,  and  the  fports  of  the  field,  were  his 
only  occupations.  Without  arts,  fciences,  com¬ 
merce,  they  even  lived  without  the  moll  flight  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  a  lingu¬ 
lar  inltance  of  which  is  preferved,  among  others, 
in  the  colledtion  of  Dom  Bouquet,  An  abbot  of 
Cluny  in  Burgundy,  being  requefied  to  remove 
his  monks  to  Saint  Maur  des  Foffes  near  Paris, 
excufed  himfelf  from  undertaking  fo  long  a  jour¬ 
ney  into  a  llrange  and  unknown  land.  If  any 
perfon  travelled  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
within  a  year  and  a  day  the  vafial  of  the  lord  in 
whofe  territory  he  had  fettled,  or  be  fubjedt  to 
heavy  penalties ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  who  fought  protection 
from  the  Normans  by  flying  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  renounced  one  tyrant  for 
another,  by  being  immediately  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  fervitude.  Strangers  were  not,  in  this  inltance, 
liable  to  a  better  fate ;  for  when  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  reform  thefe  cultoms,  his  goods,  although 
his  perfon  had  been  free,  fell,  by  his  death,  to  the 
lord  of  the  territory. 


So 
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So  little  fafety  was  there  for  travellers,  that  it  A.  D. 
became  highly  dangerous  for  a  perfon  to  attempt 
to  remove  from  the  fpot  in  which  he  refided. 

Such  as  did  travel  were  obliged  to  form  themfelves 
into  affociations  for  fecurity.  The  highways  were 
overrun  with  banditti,  under  which  denomination 
the  petty  barons  may  have  a  diftinguifhed  place  : 
even  the  Centenarii,  the  inferior  judges,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  neither  commit  depredations  them¬ 
felves,  nor  protect  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Thefe  ferocious  manners  were.not  confined 
to  the  nation  we  have  now  in  review,  but  alike  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
world. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  ROBERT  THE  FIRST. 


The  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  difturbed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome — Gregory  the  Fifth  excommunicates  Robert,  with  his 
Queen,  and  lays  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict — He  is 
obliged  to  part  with  Bertha,  and  efpoufes  Conltance — His 
war  againlt  the  Count  of  Champagne,  followed  by  thofe  of 
Burgundy  and  Flanders — Robert  alfociates  his  fon  Hugh, 
and  proceeds  with  feverity  againlt  a  new  fe£t — His  interview 
with  the  Emperor  Conrad — The  French  Monarch  refufes  the 
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A.  D.  imperial  crown — Lofes  his  eldeft  Ton,  aud  affociates  his  fecond 
fon  Henry — The  violence  of  his  Queen-: — Death  and  charafter 
of  Robert — Calamities  of  his  reign. 

g56.  ^ThE  wifdom  of  Capet  had  been  confpicuous  in 
the  affociation  of  his  fon  Robert  in  the  regal  dig¬ 
nity.  Accuftomed  for  five  years  to  fee  him  a 
partaker  of  the  cares  of  government,  the  nobles 
recognized  him,  without  hefitation,  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  his  father.  The  apparent  mildnefs 
and  moderation  of  his  charadter,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  with  which  he  had  been  received  the  fo- 
vereign  of  France,  predicted  a  government  that 
was  likely  to  pals  by  undiihurbed  by  civil  commo¬ 
tion  but,  in  defpite  of  auguries  thus  favourable, 
the  very  firfl  year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  tur^ 
bulence  and  confufion. 

Robert  had  unfortunately  efpoufed  in  his  fecond 
nuptials  Bertha,  the  widow  of  the  Count  of  Char¬ 
tres,  and  daughter  of  Conrad,  King  of  Burgundy, 
a  princefs  allied  to  him  by  blood,  in  the  four  h 
degree ;  and  to  one  of  her  children,  by  her  former 
marriage,  the  fon  of  Capet  had  been  a  fponfor  ? 
and  fo.  this  double  union  the  forrs  of  the  church 
required  a  difpenfation ;  a  concefiion  in  thofe  times 
by  no  means  eafy  to  obtain.  Deeply  mortified  at 
the  negledl  of  the  decree  made  in  the  council 
that  had  been  held,  in  the  laft  reign,  at  Rheims, 
by  which  Arnold  had  been  re-ordained  to  that  fee, 
but  who  was  Rill  detained  in  dole  confinement  j 

the 
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the  Court  of  Rome  menaced  the  King  with  the  A.  D. 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  if  he  did  not  immediately 
divorce  himfelf  from  the  partner  of  his  throne;  at 
the  fame  time  fentenced  tne  royal  pair  to  expiate 
by  a  feven  years  penance  -their  forbidden  union, 
and  fufpended  all  the  bifhops  who  had  given  their 
fandtion  to  this  pretended  crime. 

Unwilling  to  part  with  Bertha,  and  yet  anxious 
to  appeafe  the  inexorable  pontiff,  Robert  reftored 
Arnold  to  the  archbifhopric  or  Rneims ;  but  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Fifth,  who  then  ' filled  the  p -pal  chair, 
perfifting  in  his  original  demand,  in  tne  enluing 
year  fulminated  his  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  the  Galhc  Monarch  and  his  Queen;  and, 
with  an  audacity  hitherto  without  example,  laid 
the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Gallican  church  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  celebrate  divine  fervice,  to  adminifter  the 
facrament  to  adults,  or  to  inter  the  dead  in  confe- 
crated  ground. 

A.  general  confirmation  pervaded  France;  and 
fo  great  was  the  effedt  of  this  arbitrary  decree  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  that  Robert  found  himfelf 
abandoned,  not  only  by  the  nobles  and  the  pre¬ 
lates,  but  even  by  ms  domeftic  ftrvants,  of  whom 
only  two  continued  their  attention;  and  in  fuch 
dread  were  they  of  being  polluted  by  the  touch  of 
the  excommunicated,  t..at  they  purified  by  the 
flames  the  very  utenfils  wr.ich  were  ufed  for  the 
royal  table^  and  not  only  refufed  to  partake,  but 
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A.  D.  configned  to  the  hunger  of  the  dogs  the  remaining 
viands.  The  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  defertion  of  all  defcriptions  of  men,  at 
length  determined  the  King  to  fubmit  to  the  in- 
folence  of  the  Pope;  and  having  been  divorced 
from  the  Queen,  he  foon  after  contrafted  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Conftance,  daughter  of  William, 
Count  of  Provence,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
beauty,  but  capricious,  imperious,  and  the  caufe 
of  infinite  difquiet  not  only  to  Robert,  but  infup- 
portable,  from  her  ungovernable  pafiions,  to  the 
whole  kingdom. 

59S-1017  No  fooner  was  this  new  marriage  celebrated, 
than  his  attention  was  directed  to  Eudes,  Count  of 
Champagne,  the  fon  of  his  late  queen,  who  had 
feized  upon  the  city  of  Melun,  belonging  to  one 
of  his  vaffals,  in  whofe  defence  he  took  up  arms. 
Affifted  by  Richard,  the  fecond  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  he  invefted,  and  fpeedily  reduced  that 
place:  Gautier,  the  governor,  who  had  delivered 
up  the  town,  was,  with  his  confort,  feized  and 
hanged  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  a  punilhment  that 
had  been  hereto 'ore  folely  confined  to  fuch  of 
the  nobility  as  had  been  convicted  of  treafon. 

This  affair  thus  terminated,  a  new  war  was  ex¬ 
cited  in  Burgundy,  and  which  was  not  fo  eafily  ap- 
peafed.  Henry,  the  brother  of  Hugh  Capet, 
dying  without  legitimate  iffue;  Robert,  as  his  le¬ 
gal  inheritor,  found  his  claim  difputed  by  Otho- 
William,  the  fon-in-law  of  the  late  Duke,  by  whom 

he 
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he  had  been  adopted  his  fuccefior,  and  who  pof-  t>. 
feffed  himfelf  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  duchy. 

The  powerful  afiiftanceof  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  led  in  perfon  an  army  of  two  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  fecured  to  Robert  that  valuable  ac- 
quifition,  after  a  five-years  war  fupported  with  in¬ 
flexible  fpirit  by  the  Burgundians;  who,  finding 
themfelves  equally  the  prey  of  both  parties,  and 
having  beheld  many  of  their  moft  beautiful  cities 
confumed  by  the  flames,  or  overturned  to  their 
foundations,  and  the  inhabitants  perfecuted  by  the 
vidlor  with  the  moft:  unrelenting  feverity,  fub- 
mitted  at  length  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the 
French  King,  who  beftowed  the  contefted  province 
upon  Henry,  his  fecond  fon  ;  and  Otho-William, 
retiring  beyond  the  Soane,  became  the  founder 
of  a  line,  long  celebrated  as  Counts  of  Burgundy. 

The  Gallic  Monarch  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  that  was  begun  in  Flanders  between  Baldwin, 
Count  of  that  country,  and  Arnold,  Count  of  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  from  whom  the  former  had  wrefted  that 
city.  The  Emperor,  Henry  the  Second,  efpoufed 
with  warmth  the  caufe  of  his  vaffa's  ;  while  Robert, 
from  the  fame  motives,  as  flrenuoufly  defended  the 
pretenfions  of  his.  The  town  was  befieged  by 
the  imperial- arms;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Flernifh, 
the  Norman,  and  the  French  troops,  rendered  their 
afiaults  unavailing:  a  compromife  took  place;  and 
the  objeft  of  contention  was  ceded  to  Baldwin, 

upon 
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A.  D.  upon  condition  of  his  holding  it  in  vaflalage  from 
the  German  Monarch. 

An  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  the  folicitations 
of  his  queen,  induced  the  King  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  thofe  meafures  the  moft  likely  to  preferve  to  his 
family  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown :  purfuing  there¬ 
fore  the  example  of  his  father,  he  affociated  with 
him  his  eldeft  fon  Hugh,  a  prince  of  confiderable 
hopes  and  abilities,  in  the  adminiftration  of  his 
kingdom. 

jt022— 26  In  the  following  year,  upon  the  report  of  an 
herefy,  introduced  by  an  Italian  devotee,  re- 
fembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  profefffons  of 
the  fedt  of  the  Manichaeans,  but  more  infamous  in 
its  tenets ;  Robert,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  a 
dcdtrine  fo  repugnant  to  morality,  affembled  a 
council  at  Orleans,  and,  tranfported  by  his  reli¬ 
gious  fervor,  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
againft  the  deluded  fanatics  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
fentiments  of  moderation  and  humanity  fo  gene¬ 
rally  imputed  to  his  character,  allifted  with  his 
queen  at  the  inhuman  fpedtacle,  where  numbers 
of  thefe  unhappy  people  v/ere  condemned  to  the 
flames. 

From  this  period,  an  interval  elapfed  cf  nine 
years  without  the  intervention  of  any  event  of  ma¬ 
terial  confequence,  excepting  the  private  difputes 
of  the  great  vaffals  of  the  crown,  in  which  the 
King  feldom  offered  his  interference,  but  when  the 
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fafety  of  the  kingdom  was  endangered  by  their  a.  D. 
turbulence.  v-'-v—J 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  from 
Rome,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  his  piety  to  vifit 
the  tomb  of  the  Apoftles,  he  repaired  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Meufe,  to  fettle  fome  difputes  between 
the  Emperor  Henry,  and  his  vaffals,  that  had  been 
referred  to  his  arbitration ;  and  here,  a  perfonal 
interview  taking  place,  the  two  monarchs  renewed 
the  alliance  between  their  refpedtive  dominions ; 
fettled  the  affairs  upon  which  they  had  met,  to  the 
fatisfattion  of  all  parties;  and,  after  having  ex¬ 
changed  magnificent  prefents,  entered  into  a  mu¬ 
tual  promife  to  repair  together  to  Pavia,  to  compel 
the  Pope,  Boniface  the  Eighth,  to  a  ratification  of 
fome  contelfed  rights,  which  they  were  anxious 
fhould,  in  an  amicable  manner,  be  determined. 

The  death  of  the  Holy  Father  put  an  end  to  the 
projedfed  journey ;  and  the  Emperor  Henry  funk 
into  the  tomb  a  fhort  time  after,  and  in  the  fame 
year. 

Upon  the  demife  of  this  prince,  the  laft  of  the 
Saxon  line  of  Emperors,  the  Italians  made  a  ten¬ 
der  of  the  Imperial  crown  to  Robert.  Wifely 
forfeeing  the  confequences  that  fuch  an  acceptation 
would  probably  produce  ;  Conrad,  Duke  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  being  already  in  poffefTion  of  the  German 
territories;  he  prudently  declined  the  fplendid  of¬ 
fer.  Directing  his  wifhes  towards  Lorraine,  which, 
during  the  troubles- that  in  the  oreceding  reigns 
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A*  D.  convulfed  the  dominions  of  France,  had  been  dif- 
membered  from  the  Gallic  crown,  he  flattered  him- 
felf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  regain  that  duchy  ; 
but  the  power  and  authority  of  his  rival  becoming 
daily  more  formidable,  he  forbore  the  profecution 
of  his  intentions. 

1026 — 31  At  this  time  he  fuftained  a  moftafflidfing  lofs,  in 

the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Hugh ;  a  privation  the 
more  fenfibiy  affedting,  as  he  was  a  prince  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  of  adifpofition  to  conciliate 
the  general  aflfedtion,  and  to  deferve  the  regrets 
and  lamentations  of  the  people.  He  had  been  in¬ 
duced,  fome  years  before,  to  take  up  arms  againft 
his  father ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
ftain  to  fully  a  character  that  was,  in  other  refpedts, 
fo  amiable  and  perfedt.  His  aflociate  in  the  king¬ 
dom — he  had  been  debarred,  by  the  imperious 
Conftance,  of  any  fhare  in  the  government,  and 
without  the  allowance  of  a  fufficient  revenue  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  his  ftatlon  ;  a  mortification 
fo  feverely  felt,  that  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf 
from  the  court,  and,  joined  by  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  had  been  encouraged  to  revolt.  His  do¬ 
cile  difpofition  was  foon  melted  by  the  conciliatory 
remonftrances  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  being; 
and  who,  inflead  of  purfuing  the  rigid  exhortations 
of  the  Queen  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  his 
fon,  had  recourfe  to  the  mild  and  parental  tender- 
nefs  of  his  breafl.  The  delinquent  was  prevailed 
upon  to  liflen  to  reafon,  to  acknowledge  his  er¬ 
rors. 
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rCfs,  and  return  to  his  duty ;  and,  from  that  time,  4,  j). 
he  had  fubmitted  himfelf  with  chearful  refignation  ' 
to  his  authority  and  will. 

The  afflidlion  of  the  King  was  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  lofs ;  and  he  fought  to  repair  his 
recent  misfortune  by  the  affociation  of  Henry,  the 
eldefl  of  his  furviving  fons ;  but  in  this  meditated 
confolation  he  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  his  queen,  who  was  anxious  to  fee  ele¬ 
vated  to  that  ftation,  her  youngefl  fon,  Robert. 

Her  endeavours  proved  abortive,  and  Henry  was 
anointed  and  crowned  at  Rheims. 

Upon  this  event  the  violence  of  Conftance 
knew  no  bounds:  attempting  to  excite  the  brothers 
againft  each  other,  and  failing  in  her  projedts,  fhe 
became  the  determined  perfecutor  of  both.  Driven 
by  her  machinations  from  the  court,  they  took  up 
arms  in  their  defence :  the  Gallic  Monarch  pur- 
fued  his  former  maxims  of  tendernefs  and  peace ; 
and  his  fons  fpeedily  returned  to  the  protedlion  of 
the  fovereign,  and  to  the  forgivenefs  of  the  parent. 

This  event  was  the  laft  in  the  life'  of  Robert: 
he  died  at  Melun,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  fixty-firfl 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  four  fons;  Hugh,  who 
was  taken  off  before  him,  Henry,  Robert,  and, 
Eudes;  and  two  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Adele. 

In  an  extended  reign,  many  years  of  which  were 
marked  by  tranquillity,  which  France  had  not 
been  accuftomed  to  enjoy,  there  .does  not  appear 

to 
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A.  D.  to  have  accrued  to  the  fubjefts  of  Robert  any  blefT- 
'^>rw-ings,  in  confequence  of  this  defirable  repofe.  His 
devotion  and  charity,  his  reverence  to  the  church, 
and  foundations  of  places  of  worfhip,  have  not 
been  pafied  by  without  the  panegyric  of  the  monks  j 
nor  has  there  been  any  monarch  upon  whom  hif- 
torians  have  lavifhed  a  more  warm  and  grateful 
commendation. 

There  are  not,  if  we  compare  his  conduit  to 
that  of  his  predecdTors,  any  glaring  inconfiften- 
cies,  or  outrageous  deviations  of  character ;  and  he 
may  be  fuffered  to  glide  down  the  ftream  of  time, 
as  a  fovereign,  who  had  great  opportunities,  but 
little  inclination,  to  do  good;  and  as  one  who, 
with  fome  power,  cannot  be  cenfured  for  having 
done  much  mifchief. 

He  compofed  hymns  for  the  choirs;  and  fome 
of  his  refponfes  ftill  find  a  place  in  the  public 
offices  of  the  church.  He  was  a  zealous,  and  as 
we  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  a  fevere  enthu- 
fiaft  in  religious  affairs ;  and  his  touch  was  applied, 
the  firft  inftance  in  hiftory,  for  the  cure  of  the 
king’s  evil.  Too  much  governed  by  his  queen, 
whofe  character  was,  in  every  refpedt,  the  reverie 
of  his  own,  he  fuffered  perpetual  dlfquiet  from  the 
impetuofity  of  her  difpofition. 

The  peace  which  his  country  for  fuch  a  length  of 
time  poffelfed,  was  a  mark  of  his  prudence  and 
moderation  :  and  if  his  kingdom  were  not  happy, 
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Its  mifery  could  not  be  attributed  to,  his  folly  or  A.  D. 
ambition,  or  to  the  violence  of  his  domeflic 
crimes. 

Three  dreadful  famines  defolated  the  various 
provinces  of  France  during  his  reign:  the  firft 
was  general,  and  ravaged  every  part  of  Europe ; 
the  fecond  was  fo  deplorable  in  his  kingdom,  that 
the  graves  were  made  to  refign  their  dead,  and  to 
become  the  naufeous  prefervation  of  the  wretched 
furvivors.  So  (harp  and  unnatural  was  the  impulfe 
of  hunger,  that  children  were  way-laid  in  the 
ftreets,  and  pafiengers  in  the  woods,  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  this  importunate  aflailant.  To  fuch 
an  horrid  length  was  this  evil  extended,  that,  at 
Tournay,  a  butcher  covered  his  fhambles  writh  the 
mangled  joints  of  human  flefh  ;  but  for  this  exe¬ 
crable  practice  he  was  configned  to  the  flames. 

An  inn-keeper,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma$on,  mafia- 
cred  his  guefts,  and  ferved  up  their  members  for 
food  :  fubftitute  for  bread  was  made  with  earth  and 
flour,  or  bran. 

This  fcene  of  mifery  was  followed  by  a  con¬ 
tagion  fo  mortal,  that  the  fick  remained  without 
fuccour,  and  the  dead  without  interment;  and  the 
credulous  hiftorians  of  the  age  believed  that  thefe 
evidences  of  the  heavenly  wrath  were  anticipated 
by  numerous  and  frightful  prodigies. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  THE  FIRST. 

Henry  finds  himfelf  in  danger  of  lofing  his  crown,  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  mother — Aflifted  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
he  fubdues  his  enemies,  pardons,  and  grants  to  his  brother 
the  duchy  of  Eurgundy  ;  and  recompences  the  fervices  of  his 
ally — The  Emperor  Conrad  becomes  the  poffeffor  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Burgundy — The  revolt  of  Eudes,  brother  to  the  King 
-—The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  confufion 
of  that  province — Henry  aflifts  William  his  fucceffor,  and, 
foon  after,  becomes  his  enemy — Wars  between  the  rival 
Princes — Having  fecured  the  crown  to  his  fon,  Henry  dies— 
His  chara&er. 

A.  D.  T HE  young  King  was  at  Langres  when  he  re- 

T_,.  ceived  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 

IO3I. 

1040.  was  there  made  acquainted  with  the  unnatural  in¬ 
trigues  of  his  mother,  in  behalf  of  her  favourite 
fon  Robert,  whom,  fhould  her  fchemes  of  ambition 
fucceed,  fhe  flattered  herfelf  fhe  fhould  be  able  to 
govern,  by  that  unlimited  influence  which  fhe 
held  over  his  youth  and  inexperience.  To  pave 
the  way  to  the  accomplifhment  of  her  defigns,  fhe 
difmembered  the  crown,  to  allure  with  its  fpoils, 
thofe  nobles  who  profefled  an  attachment  to  her 
caufe.  Amongft  the  moft  confpicuous,  Eudes, 
the  ambitious  Count  of  Champagne,  ever  prompt 
to  take  up  arms  againfl  his  fovereign,  efpoufed  her 

party> 
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party,  upon  the  promife  of  being  permitted  to  take  A.  D. 
pofleffion  of  the  city  of  Sens  3  and,  joined  by 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  feized  upon  that 
place}  and  the  principal  fortrefles  in  its  vicinity. 

So  rapid  were  the  movements  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents}  that  Henry,  doubtful  of  his  perfonal  fafety, 
and  not  knowing  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  haftily 
abandoned  his  capital,  and  repaired,  with  a  few 
followers,  to  the  court  of  Robert  the  Second, 

Duke  of  Normandy.  Senfibly  touched  at  his  me¬ 
lancholy  reverfe  of  fortune,  this  generous  prince 
received  him  with  every  poflible  mark  of  refpedt, 
raifed  a  confid'erable  force  to  re-inftate  him  in  his 
dominions  3  and  commanded  the  governors  of  the 
frontier  towns  to  fpread  their  devaluations  to  the 
gates  of  the  revolted  cities,  and  to  proceed,  with 
the  utmoft  feverity,  againft  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  decifive  meafures,  at  once  riveted  and 
encouraged  the  wavering  difpofitions  of  the  friends 
of  Henry:  advancing  to  Corbeil,  with  his  Norman 
troops,  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  that  town, 
and  was  fpeedily  joined  by  a  refpedtable  party  of 
his  own  vafials:  the  revolted  cities  were  fpeedily 
taken,  or  voluntarily  furrendered  to  his  arms. 
Eudes  was  thrice  fubdued  by  the  vigour  of  his  op¬ 
ponent}  and  Conftance  and  her  fon  were  reludlantly 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  his  fuperior  fortune.  Satif- 
fied  with  his  fuccefs,  and  anxious  to  preferve  fra¬ 
ternal  peace,  the  Gallic  Monarch  received  his  bro¬ 
ther  into  favour  j  fpontaneoufly  inverted  him  with 
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A.  D.  duchy  of  Burgundy;  and  from  this  Prince 
w-'rw commenced  that  royal  branch  of  fovereigns  which, 
for  the  Ipace  of  four  centuries,  ruled  over  thofe 
opulent  and  extenfive  territories.  The  queen- 
mother  did  not  long  furvive  this  amicable  nego¬ 
tiation,  but  died  at  Melun,  in  the  following  year, 
detefted  by  all,  lamented  by  none. 

To  recompence  the  fignal  aid  afforded  him  by 
'his  ally,  the  King  annexed  to  his  duchy,  the  va¬ 
luable  grant  of  the  cities  of  Gizors,  Pontoize, 
Chaumont,  and  the  country  of  the  Vexin.  More 
generous  than  pontic,  he  brought  a  formidable 
neighbour  almoff  to  the  centre  of  his  dominions  : 
an  ill-judged  aft  of  liberality,  too  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  and  as  often  repented  of,  by  his  prede- 
ceffors. 

The  Count  of  Champagne,  with  the  difaffefted 
nobles,  ftill  in  oppofition,  were,  in  a  Ihort  Ipace 
of  time,  either  reduced  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of 
their  fovereign,  or  to  quit  his  dominions;  but  the 
reftiefs  Eudes,  unwilling  to  moleft  the  tranquillity 
of  a  monarch  whom  he  found  fo  competent  to 
oppofe  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  fo  feverely 
humbled, — -and  yet  unable  to  fupprefs  his  natural 
Inquietude  upon  the  death  of  Rodolph,  King  of 
Burgundy,  entered  into  that  province,  and  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  cf  a  confiderable  portion  of  thofe 
territories. 

Conrad,  furnamed  the  Salic,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  had  been  adopted  the  fucceffor  of  the  do¬ 
minions 
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minions  of  Rodolph,  and  haftened  to  protect  and 
fecure  his  new  acquifition.  Eudes  retired  before 
his  victorious  army;  and  throwing  himfelf  into 
Lorrain,  feized  upon  Bar,  and  ravaged,  with  fire 
and  fword,  the  circumjacent  country :  but  here, 
arrefted  in  his  courfe  of  victory  by  Gothlin,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  his  fate  was  terminated, 
in  a  decifive  victory,  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 

The  Champenois  were  totally  defeated,  their  Count 
was  flain,  and  France  delivered  from  an  enter- 
prifing  and  ambitious  enemy.  He  left  two  fons, 
Thibauld  and  Stephen,  who  poflefled  the  genius, 
as  well  as  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  their  father. 

By  this  event  the  Emperor  obtained  the  quiet  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  had 
continued  five  hundred  years;  and  from  henceforth 
became  a  province  of  the  empire,  comprehending 
under  that  denomination,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
Franche  Comte,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Grizons. 

Eudes,  the  youngeft  brother  of  the  Gallic  Mo-  1040. 
narch,  had  hitherto  remained  in  filence  and  in-  1046* 
aCtion;  but  not  fatisfied  with  the  contracted  ef- 
tablifhment  which  was  allotted  to  him,  demanded 
an  equal  portion  of  his  father’s  pofieffions ;  and 
being  inftigated  and  joined  by  the  fons  of  the  late 
Count  of  Champagne,  committed  dreadful  de¬ 
predations  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  were 
not  Suffered  to  continue  their  devastations :  their 
forces  were  every  where  defeated  j  Eudes  was  taken 
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A.  D.  and  confined  three  years  at  Orleans;  and  Henry 
added  to  his  territorial  poffeffions  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  confederated  lords. 

The  intefline  troubles  of  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  next  occupied  his  attention.  Robert,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  fplendor,  had  unfortunately  em¬ 
braced  the  opinions,  fo  prevalent,  of  the  times, 
of  the  necefilty  of  expiating,  before  the  clofe 
of  his  life,  thofe  errors  to  which  the  human 
mind  are  liable,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem. 
Not  having  any  legitimate  children,  he  prudently, 
before  his  departure,  prevailed  upon  the  Norman 
Lords  to  acknowledge  Wiiliam,  his  natural  fon,  a 
prince  fo  famous  afterwards  in  hiftory  as  the  con¬ 
queror  of  England,  the  fuccefior  to  his  dominions; 
uniting  in  the  trufi  repofed  in  his  fubjedts,  the 
concurrent  protection  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  and 
of  Alain,  Duke  of  Erittany.  Thefe  precautions 
were  not  ill-timed :  Robert  died  at  Nice,  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land ;  an  event  which 
aroufed  the  ambition  of  feveral  pretenders  to  his 
dominions ;  and  the  young  heir,  in  his  ninth  year, 
faw  himfelf,  rather  the  inheritor  of  the  wifhes  than 
of  the  dominions  of  his  father. 

This  unhappy  province,  the  prey  of  the  various 
competitors,  prefented  a  continued  fcene  of  con- 
fufion,  plunder,  and  of  maffacre.  The  Duke  of 
Brittany,  not  unmindful  of  the  trufi  that  had  been 
delegated  to  him,  repaired  to  the  feat  of  conten¬ 
tion,  in  behalf  of  his  young  charge  ;  but  his 
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abilities  and  valour  were  unequal  to  the  talk:  he  A.  D. 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  his  own  dominions,  and  'm*^r*a* 
died  Toon  after,  of  a  poifon  that  had  been  ad- 
jniniftered  to  him  in  Normandy. 

Henry,  hitherto  a  fpe&ator  of  the  mifery  of  the  1046—7 
province,  feemed  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
thofe  difturbances,  and  aftually  commenced  hof- 
tilies;  but  whether  repenting  of  his  faithlefs  con- 
dud,  the  remonftrances  of  the  Norman  Court  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  adopt  more  honourable  mea- 
fures.  He  marched  with  a  confiderable  army  to 
the  afliftance  of  William  ;  and,  uniting  their  forces, 
they  proceeded  againft  Guy,  who  had  exhibited  a 
claim  to  the  duchy,  as  being  a  defcendant  of  the 
Duke,  Richard  the  Second.  At  Val  de  Dunes, 
between  Caen  and  Argentan,  the  opponents  met, 
and  a  bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
King,  difmounted  by  Haymon,  a  valiant  knight, 
had  loft  his  life,  had  not  the  zeal  of  fome  of  his 
attendants,  at  the  rifle  of  their  own,  allowed  him 
to  remount,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  innumer¬ 
able  wounds,  difpatched  his  afiailant._  The  vigo¬ 
rous  oppofition  of  the  enemy  proved  ineffedual ; 
their  armies  were  cut  to  pieces ;  their  leader  fe- 
verely  wounded,  and  ultimately  conftrained  tq 
retire  from  the  province. 

This  viftory  infured  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
his  inheritance:  the  difaffedled  lords  returned  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  William,  on  his  part,  refumed 
his  arms  to  aflift  the  French  Monarch  againft  Mar- 
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A,  D.  tel,  Count  of  Anjou,  one  of  his  vafials.  At  the 
head  of  his  own,  and  in  junction  with  the  regal 
troops,  he  befieged  the  malcontents  in  Herle,  a 
fortrefs  in  that  province:  but  Henry,  jealous  of 
the  riling  fame  of  his  ally,  left  him  to  purfue  the 
war;  retired  into  his  own  dominions;  and,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  new  difcurbances  foon  after 
in  Normandy,  fupported  the  Count  of  Thouioule 
again!!  him  :  but  that  active  prince  obliged  the 
Gallic  troops  to  retreat  with  difgrace,  and  their 
king  to  abandon  his  new  connexion,  who  obtained, 
by  capitulation,  no  other  terms,  but  merely  his 
liberty  and  life. 

l0^j — 54.  A  peace  between  the  rival  Princes  enfued,  but 
by  no  means  a  fincere  reconciliation.  Some  years 
afterwards,  Henry  again  commenced  hoftilities, 
without  any  apparent  caufe,  and  poured  two  nu¬ 
merous  armies  into  Normandy ;  one  of  which,  led 
by  his  brother  Eudes,  after  the  capture  of  Evreux, 
encamped  at  Mortemar.  The  refources  of  Wil¬ 
liam  were  inadequate  to  oppofe  thefe  formidable 
enemies;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  he  fup- 
plied  by  courage  and  by  conduct.  Advancing 
with  celerity  towards  the  latter  place,  he  engaged 
and  totally  defeated  the  Gallic  troops ;  compelled 
the  French  Monarch  to  evacuate  his  dominions,  tq 
furrender  the  caltle  of  Tillieres,  a  fortrefs  of  con- 
fequence  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to  confent  tq 
fuch  terms  as  he  thought  proper  to  impofe. 
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Exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  afRidted  by  his  re-  A 
cent  misfortunes,  the  health  of  Henry  became 
precarious,  and  he  found  it  neceflary  to  provide  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  fuccefTor.  Having  affembled 
a  numerous  meeting  of  nobles  and  prelates  at 
Rheims,  he  reprefented  to  them  the  fervices  he 
had  done  the  State,  and  entreated  them  to  make 
him  fome  requital  for  his  cares,  by  confirming  to 
his  fon  Philip,  a  youth  of  feven  years,  the  fuccef- 
lionto  the  throne.  Upon  the  general  acquiefcence, 
the  royal  infant  was  anointed,  and  crowned  by  the 
archbifhop  of  that  diocefe;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  appointed 
guardian  to  the  prince,  fhould  his  acceffion  to 
the  crown  take  place  before  he  had  arrived  at  a 
proper  age  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  his  dominions. 

The  King  did  not  long  furvive  this  ceremony. 

In  the  fame  year  having  repaired  to  Vitry,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  a  medicine  improperly  timed, 
and  which,  from  the  rapid  effedl  it  had  upon  his 
conflitution,  was  fufpedled  to  have  been  a  delete¬ 
rious  potion,  carried  him  off,  in  the  fifty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 
He  left  two  fons,  Philip  and  Hugh,  by  his  fecond 
wife,  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Joradiflaus,  Czar  of 
Mufcovy;  an  extraordinary  alliance,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  when  there  was  fcarcely  any  inter- 
courfe  with  neighbouring  potentates  !  The  motive 
has  been  imputed  to  the  dread  which  Hedfy  en¬ 
tertained 
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A.  D.  tertalned  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  hoping,  by  fo 
remote  a  connexion,  to  remove  all  chance  of  affi¬ 
nity  by  blood. 

Of  the  character  of  this  Prince  there  is  little  to 
fay,  in  either  commendation  or  cenfure:  his  reign 
was  long,  but  undiftinguiffied  by  any  fplendid 
achievements,  or  made  popular  by  any  ufeful  in- 
ftitutions.  Warlike  without  conduct,  his  arms 
procured  not  any  lading  eftablifhments ;  nor  did 
he  acquire  honour  from  the  motives  to  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  employ  them.  His  coolnefs 
of  temper,  and  his  prudence,  fecured  to  him  what 
his  predeceflbrs  had  feldom  enjoyed— a  confider- 
able  portion  of  authority.  Generous,  or  rather 
laviffi,  he  bellowed  with  one  hand,  while  he 
grafped  with  the  other:  but  the  clergy  and  the 
monkiffi  hiftorians  are  bountiful  in  their  praifes  of 
his  religious  fervor  and  pious  foundations. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE  FIRST. 

•  « 

The  tranquil  regency  of  the  Count  of  Flanders — The  conqueft 
of  England  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy — Death  of 
Baldwin — Difturbances  of  his  family,  in  which  Philip  inter¬ 
feres — Of  inveftitures,  and  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh — War  with  England — Philip  fupports  the  caufe  of 
Robert  againft  his  father — William  ravages  France — His 
death — The  French  Monarch  divorces  Bertha,  and  efpoufes 
the  Countefs  of  Anjou — He  is  excommunicated  by  the  Holy 
See — is  abfolved — and  is  again  excommunicated — The  dif- 
orders  of  the  kingdom — Philip  affociates  his  fon  Lewis,  who 
reftores  fome  degree  of  order — His  fucceffes  inflame  the  re- 
fentment  of  Bertrade,  who  endeavours  to  deftroy  him — His 
refentment  and  reconciliation — The  Crufades — The  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  military  and  religious  orders  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  the  Templars,  and  Teutonic — Pafcal  the  Second 
abfolves  Philip — His  death  and  character. 

Baldwin,  the  fifth  Count  of  Flanders,  a.D. 

guardian  to  the  young  King,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Marquis  of  France,  lo6o~'6 
was  a  nobleman  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  integrity, 
and  highly  deferving  of  the  truft  that  had  been  con¬ 
fided  to  him.  Contrary  to  the  cufiom  that  had 
been  fo  generally  obferved,  the  queen-mother  had 
not  been  left  any  interference  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom:  a  ftranger  in  a  foreign  country,  fhe 
had  not  found  any  partizans  to  fupport  her  in  her 

natural 
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A.  D.  natural  claims.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
uncle  of  Philip,  had  been  likewife  excluded  from 
any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  as  too  powerful 
and  too  dangerous  a  nobleman  to  be  about  the  per- 
fon  of  his  n  phew. 

1  he  choice  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  refledted 
credit  upon  the  judgment  of  Henry :  in  no  inftance 
have  we  met  with  a  minority  conduced  with  fo 
much  internal  happinels.  The  fuppreffion  of  the 
Gafcons  who  had  prefumed  to  difpute  his  authority, 
confirmed  his  power ;  and  fome  domeftic  intrigues 
which  he  fortunately  difperfed,  rendered  his  name 
fo  refpedlable,  and  his  influence  unfhaken,  that, 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  the  dominions  of  France 
were  not  difturbed  by  any  domeftic  commotion. 
In  preferving  this  defirable  tranquillity,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  ftation.  Mo¬ 
derate  in  his  wifhes,  he  facrificed  the  ambition  of 
the  individual  to  the  real  intereft  of  his  pupil, 
Defirous  to  reftore  into  his  hands  the  inheritance 
of  his  father,  he  preferved,  with  firmnefs,  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
Hill  into  his  youthful  mind  the  falutary  doCrrines  of 
morality  and  government,  however  little  he  pro¬ 
fited  from  the  fincerity  of  his  exertions. 
ic6 6.  It  was  during  the  minority  of  this  Prince  that 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  early  diftinguifhed 
as  a  brave  and  politic  prince,  effected  an  entire 
conqueft  in  England.  His  own  dominions,  too 
circumfcribed  to  fatisfy  his  ambitious  hopes,  and 

the 
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the  death  of  his  kinfman,  Edward  the  Con-  a.  D. 
feffor,  paved  the  way  for  the  accomplilhment  of 
his  meditated  projects.  Founding  his  claim  upon 
a  pretended  will  of  that  monarch,  he  affembled  a 
numerous  force ;  and  landing  on  the  coafl  of 
Suffex,  the  decifive  battle  of  Haftings  fecured  to 
the  fortunate  rival  of  Harold  the  poffeffion  of  his 
ihort-lived  honours. 

The  Count  of  Flanders,  who,  not  lefs  from 
policy  than  interefl,  fhould  have  endeavoured  to 
check  his  enterprife,  permitted  him  to  levy  troops 
in  France,  and  in  h  s  own  dominions :  and, 
whether  awed  by  the  fuperior  power  of  William, 
who  might  turn  thofe  arms,  deftined  for  his  Eng- 
lifh  expedition,  againft  the  realms  of  Philip,  he 
rather  promoted,  by  pecuniary  aid,  the  execution 
of  his  vaft  defigns. 

To  balance,  however,  the  accumulated  power  1067 — 
of  the  new  Monarch  of  England,  an  alliance,  for 
their  mutual  defence,  was  entered  into  by  the 
Crowns  of  Scotland  and  France;  and  Philip,  young 
as  he  was,  yet  readily  forefawthe  confequences  that 
would  enfue  from  the  accefiion  of  territory  to  his 
vafial.  Baldwin  furvived  this  event  but  a  fhort 
period ;  and  left  his  pupil  at  too  inexperienced  an 
age  for  the  happinefs  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
had  fo  well  known  how  to  govern.  The  youthful 
King,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  thus  left  without 
any  controul,  abandoned  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  will,  gave  early  indications  of  thofe  un¬ 
governable. 
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A.  D.  governable  paffions  which  fo  often  led  him  to  pre* 
fer  his  intereft  or  inclinations  to  his  honour  and 
his  happinefs. 

His  firfc  initiation  in  arms  was  infupport  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  late  regent,  who  had  left  two  fons;  Bald¬ 
win,  his  fucceffor,  and  Robert,  Count  of  Frieze- 
land:  a  difpute  between  the  brothers  was  terminated 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  by  the  death  of  the  former; 
who,  having  alio  left  two  fons,  Arnold  and  Bald¬ 
win,  too  young  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  the  victor, 
and  deprived  of  their  inheritance, — they,  with  Ri- 
childe,  their  mother,  fought  protection  at  the  court 
of  the  Gallic  Monarch. 

koyt — 6.  Philip,  with  apparent  warmth,  efpoufed  their 

caufe,  with  a  powerful  army  entered  Flanders,  and 
was  totally  defeated  in  an  engagement  at  Saint 
Gmers.  Severely  mortified  at  this  difgrace,  he 
abandoned  the  party  he  had  efpoufed,  and  embraced 
the  interefts  of  Robert,  their  enemy ;  and  took, 
for  the  partner  of  his  throne,  Bertha,  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Friezeland. 

It  v/as  about  this  time  that  the  See  of  Rome 
was  governed  by  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  moft  ambitious  and 
enterprifing  pontiff  that  had  been  ever  placed  in 
the  papal  chair.  Fie  not  only  endeavoured  to 
fhake  off  all  dependance  upon  Imperial  authority; 
but  undertook  to  difpofiefs  them  or  one  of  the 
principal  prerogatives  of  their  crown,  the  right  of 
conferring  the  pafloral  ring  and  Raff.  Henry  the 

Fourth, 
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Fourth,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  refilled  with 
firmnefs,  the  apoftolical  encroachments;  and  Gre¬ 
gory  had  the  audacity  to  fulminate  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againll  him,  pronounced  him  to 
be  legally  depofed,  and  abfolved  his  fubjefts  from 
their  accultomed  vows  and  allegiance.  From  hence 
arofe  that  inveterate  faflion  in  Italy,  fo  well  known 
under  the  rival  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibbelines, 
that  raged,  with  unabating  violence,  for  half  a 
century  ;  that  gave  rife  to  numerous  tumults,  dis¬ 
orders,  and  aflaflinations;  and  that  was  the  caule, 
during  this  reign,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  of 
fixty  or  feventy  fanguinary  battles,  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  end  prevailed. 

The  oppofition  which  Gregory  met  with  from 
Henry,  was  not  fufficient  to  check  the  infolent 
ufurpations  of  that  haughty  prelate,  who  prefumed 
to  fuppofe  himfelf  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  He  de¬ 
pofed  and  excommunicated  Boleflas,  King  of  Po¬ 
land;  and  Nicephoras,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was 
fubjefled  to  his  arbitrary  decrees.  Againft  the 
Norman  Princes  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  he  thun¬ 
dered  the  fame  anathemas ;  Spain  was  more  def- 
potically  humbled;  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Sardinia, 
and  Ruffia,  were  only  confidered  as  fiefs,  dependent 
upon  his  will.  He  affedled  the  fame  authority  in 
‘  the  dominions  of  William,  King  of  England,  who, 
however,  willing  that  the  payment  of  Saint  Peter’s 
pence,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Saxon  Mo- 
narchs,  fhould  continue  to  be  regularly  remitted, 

difdaining 
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A  3^  difdaining  to  avow  his  fpiritual  authority,  refufed 
■v-'oto  do  him  homage,  and  forbade  the  clergy  of  his 
kingdom  to  attend  his  councils.  Gregory  was  not 
difpofed  to  treat  the  French  Monarch  with  lefs  ri¬ 
gour  than  he  had  done  the  Emperor;  but  the  diD 
turbances  which  at  that  time  fupervened  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  Italy,  found  fufficient  employment 
for  his  deliberation  and  his  arms. 

Philip,  more  fuccefsful  in  a  war  undertaken  to 
fupporc  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  againft  the  arms  of 
the  Englilh  Sovereign,  compelled  the  latter  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Dol,  and  to  retire,  with  his  forces, 
from  the  province.  A  peace,  but  of  Ihort  con¬ 
tinuance,  enfued  between  the  rival  crowns.  Wil¬ 
liam,  previously  to  his  departure  for  England,  had 
declared  Robert,  his  elded  fon,  as  his  fuccelTor  in 
the  duchy  of  Normandy;  and  had  permitted  him 
to  receive  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  nobles 
of  that  province,  as  their  future  fovereign. 

With  all  the  bravery  of  his  family,  and  the 
fpirit  of  his  nation;  impatient  of  controul,  and 
anxious  to  diftinguilh  himfelf,  the  young  prince 
demanded  a  furrender  of  the  promifed  inveftiture: 
but  the  father,  not  willing  to  part  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  his  dominions,  while  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  wield  the  fceptre,  informed  him  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  dived  himfelf  of  his  clothes,  until  the 
hour  in  which  he  went  to  bed. 

Irritated  by  this  refufal,  with  fome  attendant 
caufes  of  difguft,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecretly 
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encouraged  by  the  Gallic  Monarch,  a  rupture  en-  ^  2X 
fued,  which  was  continued  with  mutual  violence 
and  refentment. 

The  fon  was  befieged  by  William  in  the  caftle  1079—87 
of  Gerberoy,  a  fortrefs  of  ftrength  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Beauvais,  and  which  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  Philip.  In  one  of  thofe  fallies  fo  fre¬ 
quent  during  the  time  of  the  liege,  Robert  chanced 
to  encounter  his  father,  whom,  concealed  by  his 
helmet,  he  attacked,  difmounted,  and  wounded  ; 
but,  recollecting  his  voice,  fufpended  the  in¬ 
tended  blow,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
threw  himlelf  at  his  feet,  and  offered  to  expiate 
his  rebellion,  by  any  attonement  he  might  order 
him  to  make.  The  King  received  him  into  favour; 
but  their  reconciliation  was  but  of  lhort  duration : 
perpetual  conflicts,  no  fooner  allayed  than  refumed, 
and  in  which  the  French  Monarch  participated, 
are  the  only  events  that,  for  a  long  time,  feemed 
to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  Courts. 

At  length  a  ferious  altercation  commenced  be¬ 
tween  Philip  and  William,  arifing  from  one  of 
thofe  ill-timed  pleafantries,  which  in  their  confe- 
quences  have  produced  the  moft  unhappy  ef¬ 
fects.  The  latter  having  been  confined  fome  time 
to  his  bed,  and  being  withal  extremely  corpulent, 
the  former  obferved  to  one  ofhis  courtiers,  fC  That 
“  his  brother  of  England  had  been  long  confined 
“  without  a  profpedt  of  bringing  forth.”  Pro¬ 
voked  at  this  offenfive  Tally,  the  Englifh  Monarch, 
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A.  d.  a  paffion  exclaimed,  <c  That  fo  many  lights 
fhould  be  produced  at  his  churching  at  Notre - 
“  dame,  as  fliould  afford  not  any  brilliant  fatis- 
“  failion  to  the  French  King.”  Nor  was  he  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  affront :  fo  foon  as  he  recovered,  he 
led  an  army  into  the  Ifle  of  France;  committed 
horrible  devaluations;  and  having  taken  the 
town  of  Mante  by  affault,  laid  the  whole  place 
in  afhes. 

J0S7—  To  t^ie  vi°^ence  this  revenge  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  caufe  of  his  death.  Incommoded  by  the 
flames  that  raged  all  around  him,  he  was  anxious 
to  retire  from  the  overwhelming  heat  which  they 
occafioned;  and  impelling  his  horfe  with  violence 
to  leap  a  ditch,  the  pummel  of  the  faddle  ftruck 
him  fo  fevere  a  blow  upon  the  ftomach,  that  an 
abfcefs  enfued :  he  was  conveyed  to  Rouen,  and 
died  in  that  city.  To  Robert  he  bequeathed  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  all  his  dominions  upon 
the  continent:  to  William,  Englan.d;  and  to  Henry, 
independent  of  confiderable  fums  of  money,  the 
poffeflions  of  his  mother.  The  perpetual  difputes 
of  the  brothers  which  enfued,  were,  at  that  juncture, 
highly  favourable  to  the  repofe  of  France;  for, 
had  their  union  been  cemented,  the  tranquillity  of 
that  kingdom  would  probably  have  been  endan¬ 
gered  by  their  power. 

1092.  Sunk  in  the  purfuit,  as  in  the  gratification  of 
his  pleafures,  the  perfonai  adlions  of  Philip  are 
unmarked  but  by  the  licentious  irregularity  of  his 
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manners.  The  charms  of  Bertha  had  long  faded  A.  D. 
under  his  capricious  eye ;  and,  feizing  upon  a  con- 
venient  pretext  of  affinity,  having  divorced,  he 
baniffied  her  to  Montreuil ;  carried  away  by  force 
Bertrade,  the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  and, 
afterwards,  was  not  affiamed,  and  in  a  public  man¬ 
ner,  to  efpoufe  her. 

This  fcandalous  procedure  brought  upon  him  i©95* 
the  fpiritual  cenfures  of  the  Court  of  Rome;  and 
he  was  folemnly  excommunicated  by  Urban  the 
Second,  in  the  famous  Council  held  at  Clermont, 
in  which  the  firft  crufade  was  publiffied  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Philip,  having  ap¬ 
parently  fubmitted,  was  abfolved ;  but  encouraged 
by  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  by  that  of  Bertha, 
he  recalled  his  paramour,  and  had  her  crowned  as 
queen  of  France.  In  Pafchal  the  Second,  he 
found  as  determined  an  enemy  as  he  experienced 
in  his  predeceffor;  and  the  papal  thunders  were 
again  fulminated  from  the  Council  of  Poitiers. 

Thefe  anathemas  had  a  fenfible  effedt  upon  his  per- 
fon  and  authority.  France  became  the  theatre  of 
confufion  and  violence:  his  indolent  and  licentious 
life  induced  an  unquiet  and  a  daring  nobility  to 
afliime  an  entire  independency.  The  petty  barons 
overran  the  provinces  with  impunity,  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Paris  and  Orleans;  nor 
could  the  Sovereign  venture  to  make  an  excurfion 
from  the  capital  to  Eftampes,  without  a  numerous 
effort  to  enfure  his  perfonal  fafety.  To  obviate 
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A.  D.  the  ill  effects  of  diforders  fo  infupportable,  Philip 
expected  to  ftrengthen  his  power  and  intereft  by 
the  affociation  of  his  fon  Lewis  in  the  government 
of  his  kingdom. 

„00.  This  prince,  who  had  fcarcely  attained  the  years 
of  manhood,  began  his  military  career  with  fplen- 
dor  and  fuccefs.  To  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
to  the  activity  of  his  conflitution,  might  be  attri- 
buted  the  humiliation  of  Bouchard  of  Montmo¬ 
rency  Dreux  of  Mouchy,  Ebles  of  Roucy,  Guy 
of  Rochfort,  and  leveral  other  lords,  who  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  rapidity  and  perfeverance 
of  his  arms.  Thefe  various  encounters,  for  he 
was,  with  a  fmall  band  of  followers,  perpetually 
in  the  field,  flattering  as  they  were  to  the  youthful 
ardour  of  his  mind,  were  ftill  enhanced  by  the 
victory  he  obtained  over  Thibauld,  Count'  of 
Champange,  and  the  firmnefs  with  which  he  op- 
pofed  William  Rufus,  King  of  England,  who 
iought  to  take  advantage  of  the  confuflon  of  the 
kingdom,  and  whom  he  conftrained  to  abandon 
his  enterprife,  and  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  terms 
of  peace.  Making  himfelf  the  arbiter  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  barons,  he  obliged  them  to  fubmit  to 
his  decifionsj  and  after  fome  inftances  of  unavoid¬ 
able  feverity,  was  allowed,  by  the  hiftorians  of  the 
times,  to  have  faved  the  monarchy  from  fubverfion, 
and  to  have  reftored  to  the  diftracted  country  a 
degree  of  order  from  which  it  had  been  long  a 
ftranger.- 
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Thefe  rapid  triumphs  of  the  fon  of  Bertha,  A.  D. 
however  gratifying  they  might  have  been  to  the  '"*“*"* 
Gallic  Monarch,  inflamed  the  bofom  of  Bertrade 
with  rancour  and  jealoufy.  Since  her  divorce  Yhe 
had  borne  to  Philip  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  it 
was  her  ambition  to  fee  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
France j  and  to  remove  the  only  impediment  to  her 
wifhes,  fhe  fcrupled  not  to  employ  the  molt  vio¬ 
lent  meafures.  The  life  of  the  prince  was  ren¬ 
dered  fo  precarious  by  the  malignity  of  her  arts, 
that  he  was  glad  to  retire  from  the  impending 
tempeft;  and,  with  the  confent  of  Philip,  repaired, 
for  fome  time,  as  to  a  place  of  fafety,  tothe  court 
of  Henry  the  Fir!!,  King  of  England*  but  even 
there  her  malice  purfued  him.  She  endeavoured, 
by  fcrging  the  royal  flgnature,  to  prevail  upon 
that  Monarch  to  deitroy  his  gueft  ;  but,  fo  far  was 
he  from  attending  to  the  infamous  requifition,  that 
he  made  the  object  of  her  cruelty  acquainted  with 
the  machinations  of  his  enemy,  who,  returning  to 
France,  demanded  juftice  for  her  inhuman  trea¬ 
chery.  Alarmed  at  her  danger,  the  infidious 
queen  adminiftered  to  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which, 
although  not  fatal,  was  of  fo  deleterious  a  quality 
as  to  endanger  his  life,  and  to  leave,  when  the 
baleful  effects  had  been  removed,  a  palenefs  upon 
his  countenance,  and  a  languor  in  his  limbs,  which 
gave  an  entire  turn  to  the  ftrength  of  his  con- 
flitution. 
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A.  D.  Devoted  to  the  perfon,  and  fubfervient  to  the 
authority  of  Bertrade,  the  deluded  Monarch  be¬ 
came  the  mediator  between  them:  and,  whether  the 
well-affedted  penitence  of  the  Queen  had  allayed 
the  refentment  of  Lewis,  or  melted  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  interference  of  his  father,  he  confented  to 
forget  the  injury  he  had  received,  and  to  accept, 
as  a  mark  of  reconciliation,  the  town  of  Pontoile, 
and  the  country  of  the  Vexin. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  thefe  domeftie  dis¬ 
turbances,  that  all  Europe  was  agitated  by  the 
commencement  of  thofe  celebrated  expeditions 
againft  the  Infidels,  undertaken  by  our  anceftors 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  However 
wild  and  extravagant  might  have  been  their  origin, 
yet,  from  their  confequences,  they  produced,  al¬ 
though  but  flowly,  very  beneficial  effe&s  on  the 
manners  of  thofe  nations,  whofe  romantic  fpirit 
encouraged  them  to  undertake  this  fpiritual  and 
extraordinary  warfare:  Involved  as  were  the 
wealth  and  the  arms  of  fo  many  neighbouring  king¬ 
doms,  in  this  deftru&ive  enterprife,  and  in  which 
France  in  particular  lavifhed,  more  than  any  other, 
her  treafures  and  her  blood;  it  feems  neceffary 
that  a  fhort  account  of  it  fhould  be  given  in 
this  place;  more  efpecially  as  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  the  crown  became,  by  this  extrava¬ 
gant  frenzy,  in  the  progrels  of  years  very  confide- 
rably  extended. 
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Among  the  other  vaft  ideas  which  had  occupied  A. 
the  ambitious  mind  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  he  ^ 
had  revolved  the  bold  defign  of  uniting,  in  a  for¬ 
midable  confederacy,  the  weftern  Chriftians  againft 
the  Mahometans;  but  the  violence  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  towards  the  Princes  of  Europe  had  created 
him  fo  many  enemies,  that,  fufpicious  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  he  found  them  all  equally  unwilling 
to  afford  any  encouragement  to  his  undertaking. 

The  pafiaon  of  pilgrimages  to  the  fhrines  of 
faints  and  martyrs  had  long  been  prevalent;  but  to 
the  city  in  which  the  Meffiah  had  fuffered  for  the 
fins,  and  near  which  he  had  died  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  this  pious  duty  was  not  only 
deemed  more  meritorious,  but,  from  the  expence 
and  dangers  with  which  it  was  attended,  confidered 
as  an  expiation  for  every  crime.  A  belief  which 
prevailed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approach¬ 
ing,  the  one  rhoufand  years  mentioned  by  Saint 
John  having  been  acyomplifhed,  induced  numerous 
enthuafiafts  to  repair  to  the  fpot  in  which  it  was 
fuppofed  that  (Thrift  would  appear  to  try  the  merits 
and  pafs  a  judgement  upon  the  iniquities  of  men. 

Jerufalem,  one  of  the  moil  early  conquefts  of 
the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  had  been  freely  opened 
to  the  refort,  while  under  their  dominion,  of  the 
pilgrims  of  various  nations,  who  repaired  thither, 
to  perform  their  duties  at  the  holy  fepulchre. 
From  the  Caliphs,  Syria  and  Paleftine  had  been 
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A.  D.  wrefted  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 

'^^the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a  Tartar  tribe,  whofe 
ferocious  manners  and  perfecuting  fpirit  rendered 
a  vifit  to  the  facred  place  more  difficult  and  dange¬ 
rous  to  the  piety  of  ftrangers. 

Thole  zealots  who  had  proftrated  themfelves 
before  the  tomb  of  Chrift,  infpired  all  Europe, 
upon  their  return,  with  indignation  at  the  in- 
fults  which  they  had  differed,  and  the  mortifi¬ 
cations,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  endure.  The  minds  of  men, 
already  prepared  by  the  expedlation  of  the  coming 
of  their  Redeemer,  were  aroufed  to  refentment  by 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  injuries  received  by 
thofe  devotees.  A  fanatic  monk,  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  having  performed  his  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Paleftine,  touched  with  the  exceffes  he 
had  been  witnefs  to,  conceived  the  bold,  and  ap¬ 
parently  impra&icable  fcheme,  of  leading  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  weft  to  refcue  the  facred  city  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  Ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
enterprife,  he  communicated  his  ideas  to  Urban 
the  Second,  who  then  rilled  the  papal  chair.  Se¬ 
conded  by  the  fpiritual  encouragement  of  the  Holy 
Father,  the  zealous  promoter  of  this  new  frenzy 
flew  from  province  to  province,  bare-footed,  and 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exhorting,  with  earneft 
enthufialrn,  the  people,  wherever  he  paffed,  to  arm 
in  the  holy  caufe. 
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A  D 

At  the  afiembly  convoked  at  Clermont,  that,'  h 
held  at  Placentia  having  proved  abortive,  the  pa-  icg6. 
thetic  remonffrances  and  exhortations  of  Urban, 
and  the  reprefentations  made  by  Peter  of  the 
miferies  endured  by  the  followers  of  Chrift,  were 
fo  ftrong  and  impreffive,  that  all  prefent  cried  out 
with  one  fpontaneous  voice,  fC  It  is  the  will  of 
cc  God,  it  is  the  will  of  God:”  words  ol  fo  me¬ 
morable  an  import,  and  deemed  fo  much  tire  re- 
fult  of  divine  infpiration,  that  they  were  taken  as 
the  motto  for  the  facred  flrandard,  and  were  ob- 
ferved  by  the  followers  of  the  crofs  as  the  fignalto 
be  ufed  as  an  encouragement  to  their  future  expe¬ 
ditions. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  defcriptions  flew  to  arms-— ■ 
the  myftic  fymbol  was  adopted  as  the  badge  of  ♦ 
union,  and  affixed  to  the  right  fhoulder  of  fuch  as 
bore  a  fhare  in  this  facred  warfare.  The  decrepit, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  contributed  by  prefents 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.  Women,  for¬ 
getting  the  fofter  manners,  and  domeftic  occupa¬ 
tions  of  their  condition,  exchanged  the  natural 
timidity  of  their  fex,  and  which  is  one  of  its  moft 
amiable  ornaments,  for  the  artificial  and  daring  fem- 
blance  of  the  foldier;  and,  habituated  to  the  dis¬ 
orders,  as  the  indecencies  of  the  camp,  foon  for¬ 
got  that  modefty  was  a  diftinguiffiing  feature  of  the 
female  character.  Plenary  indulgences  were  iflued, 
with  an  unfparing  hand,  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
to  encourage  the  diffolute,  and  to  confirm  the 
abandoned.  The  crufaders  were  exempted  from  all 

civil 
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A.  D.  civil  procefs  in  matters  of  debt,  and  from  the  or- 
dinary  intereft  allowed  for  the  loan  of  money,  taken 
up  to  equip  them  for  their  fpiritual  undertaking  : 
their  taxes  were  remitted  they  were  allowed  to 
alienate  their  lands,  without  requiring  the  confent 
of  their  fuperior  lord:  anathemas  were  denounced 
againft  all  fuch  as  fhould,  in  their  abfence,  moleft 
their  polfeffions ;  and  a  full  remifiion  of  their  fins 
was  an  inviting  protnife  to  all  thofe  who  left  be¬ 
hind  them  the  endearing  ties  of  confanguinity  and 
friendlhip,  to  avenge  the  infults  offered  to  the 
Chriftian  name,  by  a  people  whofe  ideas  were  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  tenets  and  practice  cf  religious  wor- 
fhip.  By  thus  having  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  favourite  paffion — the  love  of  war;  and  for 
the  grant  of  thofe  plenary  indulgences,  for  which 
they  had  been  accuftorned  to  pay  a  rigorous  com- 
penfation ; — fix  millions  of  men  are  fuppofed,  by 
all  contemporary  hiftorians,  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
fatuated  number  of  thofe  who  alTumed  the  crofs, 
in  the  firft  expedition  to  Afia! 

The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo 
great,  that  the  principal  leaders,  among  whom 
the  mod  diftinguiihed  were,  Hugh,  Counc  of 
Vermandois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  Thouloufe,  Robert,  of  Flanders,  Ro¬ 
bert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Stephen,  Count  of 
Blois,  and  Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  Prince  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  politically  fuffered  the  undifciplined  fwarms, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thoufand,  to  pro- 1 
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ceed  before  them,  left  their  numbers  fhould  defeat  a.  ,D. 
the  purpofes  of  the  invafion.  v-«j 

Conducted  by  their  fanatic  leaders,  Peter  the  Ic97- 
Hermit,  and  Walter,  furnamed  the  Pennylefs,  and 
taking  their  route  to  Conftantinople,  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  through  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  unprovided  with  every  means  of  fuftenance 
for  their  long  and  laborious  march, — they  foon 
found  the  neceftity  of  fupplying  by  plunder,  what 
they  had  expefted  to  receive  by  miracle. 

The  Jews,  as  the  enemies  of  Chrift,  were  the 
firft  who  felt  the  fury  of  their  intolerant  zeal :  in 
Bavaria  alone,  twelve  'thoufand  of  that  perfecuted 
nation  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  unlicenfed  barbarity, 
befides  many  thoufand  more  throughout  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diftritfts  of  Germany.  At  length,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  they  found  a  chaftifement  for  their  execrable 
inhumanity:  the  inhabitants,  enraged  at  their  ae- 
vaftations  and  their  cruelties,  arofe  to  vengeance, 
and  flaughtered  them  without  mercy  or  intermif- 
fion,  and,  fcarcely,  on  their  part,  with  any  Ihow 
of  refinance.  With  the  remnant  of  this  half-fa- 
mifhed  army,  reduced  to  twenty  thoufand  men, 
Peter,  reinforced  by  fome  German  and  Italian  ad-  * 
venturers,  in  forrowand  dejection,  atlength  reached 
Conftantinople. 

The  Emperor,  Alexis  Connenus,  who  had  re- 
quefted  the  aftiftance  of  the  Latin  Courts  againft 
the  Turks,  was  aftonifhed  at  their  appearance,  and 
of  the  multitudes  that  he  was  informed  were  about 

to 
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A.  D.  to  advance :  he  therefore  collected  them,  but  not 
until  they  had  committed  innumerable  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  af¬ 
filed  them  in  their  paffage  over  the  Bofphorus, 
where  Soliman,  Soldan  of  Nice,  fell  upon  them 
with  a  cruel  carnage,  and  cut  almoft  all  of  them 
to  pieces.  Peter,  however  efcaped,  and  returned 
in  fafety  to  the  Imperial  city,  whence  he  had, 
with  a  more  flattering  augury,  fo  recently  de¬ 
parted. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  firft  body 
of  adventurers!  Mean  time  the  more  difciplined 
armies  proceeding  flowly,  arrived  at  the  general 
rendezvous.  They  were  here  joined  byBohemond, 
Prince  of  Tarentum,  the  fon  of  Guifcard,  the 
conqueror  of  Sicily.  The  Emperor,  a  politic 
and  fubtle  prince,  after  various  difputes  with  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  who  were  too  much  in 
want  of  his  affiftance  to  proceed  to  extremities,  in 
ccnfequence  of  their  engagement  to  do  him  homage 
for  the  countries  they  expedled  to  fubdue,  af¬ 
filed  them  with  proviflons,  and  furmfhed  them 
with  a  navy  to  tranfport  them  into  Afla. 

AiTembled  on  the  ihores  of  the  Bofohorus,  tire 
crufaders  amounted,  upon  a  general  review,  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and  to  fix  hundred 
thoufand  foot;  an  army  fufficient  to  fubjugate  the 
globe,  had  they  been  commanded  by  leaders  of 
authority,  or  had  that  union  fub lifted  in  their 
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councils,  which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  A.  D. 
fuccefs  of  diftant  and  important  enterprifes. 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  prodigious  force,  was  109$° 
the  fiege  and  the  capture  of  Nice,  with  the  defeat  of 
two  armies,  under  the  command  of  Soliman  the 
Soldan  and  his  fon.  Thefe  victories  enfured  to 
them  the  obedience  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
vicinity,  which  opened  their  gates  to  receive  the 
conquerors.  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  penetrated  into  Mefopotamia,  took 
EdefTa,  and  was  acknowledged  the  fovereign  of 
that  country.  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and 
the  refidence  of  another  Soldan,  was  furrendered 
after  a  memorable  fiege  of  fix  months,  and  by 
treachery,  to  the  politics  of  Bohemund;  and  a 
prodigious  army  of  the  Infidels,  which  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fuccour  of  the  place,  fell  unhappy 
victims  to  the  better  fortune  of  the  aflailants. 

This  recent  fuccefs,  by  fecuring  Antioch, 
opened  for  the  crufaders  the  way  to  the  holy  city. 
Proceeding  along  the  borders  ofthe  Syrian  fhore,  and 
attended  by  a  fleet  of  Englifh,  Flemifh,  Norman, 
and  Italian  Blips,  Ptolemais,  now  Saint  John  of 
Acre,  with  the  principal  cities  in  their  route,  fuc- 
ceflively  fell  into  their  victorious  hands.  Arriving 
at  length  at  the  defcined  fpot,  the  memorable  fiege 
of  the  city  began. 

Jerufaiem,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Caliph 
of  Egypt,  who  had  recently  recovered  it  from 
the  T urks,  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  forty  or 
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A.  D.  fifty  thoufand  men;  while  the  forces  of  the  be- 
*■*”*****  fiegers,  reduced  by  the  numerous  detachments 
withdrawn  from  the  main  body  of  their  army, 
to  fecure  their  eonquefts,  independently  of  the 
melancholy  proportion  that  had  been  fwept  off  by 
fatigue,  famine,  ficknefs,  and  other  concomitant 
evils  of  the  climate,  were  reduced  to  the  inade¬ 
quate  complement  of  two  or  three  and  twenty 
thoufand  men.  But  the  enthufiaftic  valour  by 
which  they  were  infpired,  fupplied  the  deficiency 
of  numbers,  bore  down  all  oppofition,  overcame 
all  obftacles;  and  after  an  inveftment  of  five 
weeks,  the  objeft  of  their  wifhes  was  taken  by 
affault.  Their  rage  extendedto  a  general  deftruc- 
tion.  Neither  fex  nor  age  were  fpared  in  the  undif* 
tinguifhing  {laughter:  all  who  were  not  Chriftians 
were  offered  up  to  the  mercilefs  fword  of  the  fana¬ 
tics;  the  ftreets  were  covered  with  the  (lain;  and 
while  the  ground  was  Hill  dreaming  with  blood, 
thefe  unfeeling  conquerors  at  once  palled  from  the 
horrors  of  carnage  to  the  devotions  of  piety  ;  and, 
throwing  afide  their  arms,  dared  to  lay  their  hands, 
empurpled  by  the  maffacre  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  upon  the  fepulchre  of  their  Redeemer — 
whofe  patient  endurance,  and  whofe  benevolent 
precepts,  had  fo  pathetically  recommended  to  his 
followers  the  practice  of  forbearance,  and  the 
doctrines  of  peace!  Habited  in  the  Ample  garb  of 
pilgrims,  with  bending  knees  and  naked  feet,  they 
approached  the  tomb  of  Chrift,  and  diffolved  in 
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tears  at  the  recolledtion  of  his  fufferings.  How  a.  D. 
various  are  the  turns  of  the  human  mind!  how 
difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  inconfiftencies  fo  glaring ! 
and  to  affocaite  with  the  mod  weak  and  effeminate 
fuperftition  the  moil  wanton  a<5ls  of  outrage  and 
barbarity ! 

Now  mailers  of  the  capital  of  Judaea,  they  J099. 
elected  for  their  chief,  and  with  fovereign  authority, 
Godfrey,  Prince  of  Brabant,  from  whofe  wifdom 
and  abilities  they  promifed  themfelves  a  ftrenuous 
protedlor  againil  their  numerous  and  furrounding 
enemies.  He  has  been  ilyled  by  moil  authors. 

King  of  Jerufalem;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
affumed  the  regal  title,  nor  invefted  himfelf  with 
even  the  ornaments  of  royalty:  and  the  defeat  of 
a  prodigious  force,  led  by  the  Soldan  of  Egypt, 
to  recover  the  captured  city,  marked  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  adminiftration,  and  juilified  the 
choice  of  his  affociates. 

The  rumour  of  thefe  heroic  deeds  excited  among 
thofe  who  had  not  been  of  the  firft  expedition  an 
ardent  defire  to  fignalize  their  valour.  Another 
army  of  three  hundred  t’noufand  men,  under  the 
condudl  of  Hugh,  brother  to  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch,  and  the  Count  of  Blois,  who  had  returned 
from  the  Holvland,  were  fpeedily  afiembled:  but 
of  this  multitude  the  greater  number  were  deftroyed 
before  try  reached  their  place  of  deftination,  by 
the  Soldan  of  Nice:  and  Hush,  dangerouffy 
wounded,  fell  a  vidlim  to  die  undertaking  at  Tar- 
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A.  D.  fus,  in  Ciiicia.  Such  as  efcaped  the  fword  of  the 
enemy  repaired  to  the  new  Sovereign  of  Jerufalem, 
who  was,  in  the  enfuing  year,  fucceeded,  in 
his  tranfitory  honours,  by  Baldwin,  the  conqueror 
of  Edeffa. 

To  thefe  expeditions  the  military  and  religious 
Orders  of  the  Knight  Hofpitaliers,  Templars,  and 
Teutonics,  are  indebted  for  their  origin.  The 
firft  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem;  in  more  mo¬ 
dern  times,  by  thofe  of  Rhodes,  and  Malta:  and 
under  which  latter  appellations  they  have  been  fin- 
guiarly  diftinguifhed  by  their  intrepid  reftftance 
to  the  arms  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Coats  cf  arms  were  alfo  firft  introduced  about 
the  time  of  the  crufades  by  the  knights  j  who, 
cafed  up  in  armour,  could  only  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  devices  of  their  fhields,  and  which  were  gra¬ 
dually  adopted  by  their  pofterity,  proud  of  the 
military  and  pious  enterprifes  of  their  anceftors. 

1 104.  While  thefe  great  events  were  palling  in  Afia, 
an  indecifive  council  was  heid  at  Baugency,  and 
afterwards  referred  to  Paris,  Philip  was  again 
abfoived;  and  as  the  Countefs  of  Anjou  ftill 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  his  queen,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  the  marriage  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  notwithftanding  the  filence  of  contempo¬ 
rary  historians,  and  the  inflexible  oppofttion  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Rome. 


Far 
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Far  from  poflefilng  the  religious  entfaufiafm  of  A.  D. 
the  age,  the  French  King  took  advantage  of  ;r:e'‘L*r'rnJ 
fuperftitious  frenzy  of  his  fubje&s  to  re-unite  to  his 
crown  the  demefnes  of  fuch  lords  as  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  alienate  their  lands,  to  furnifh  themfelves 
with  the  neceffary  means  to  undertake  an  expedition 
to  Paleftine. 

The  latter  years  of  this  prince  were  palled  in  1108. 
tranquillity  j  nor  does  any  memorable  event  occur, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  He  died  at 
Melun,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  wielded  the  fceptre  forty-eight.  By  his  firft 
queen,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Montreuil, 
the  place  of  her  banifhment,  he  left  Lewis,  fur- 
named  the  Grofs,  from  his  extraordinary  corpulency 
at  the  clofe  of  his  life;  and  Conftance.  The 
children  of  Bertrade  were,  Philip,  Count  of 
Mante,  Fleury,  Ciceley,  and  Euftafia. 


We  are  here  prefented  with  a  long  reign,  not 
made  confpicuous  by  any  adls  of  internal  fplendor. 
Unfaithful  to  his  word,  unfleady  in  his  general 
condudt,  and  irregular  in  his  defires,  Philip  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  fubjedls. 

Devoted  to  the  tranquil  pleafures  of  his  court, 
his  talents  were  alike  unequal  to  the  contentions  of 
the  field,  in  which,  when  called  upon,  he  was 
Vol.  II,  G  moftly 
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A.  D.  moftly  unfuccefsful,  as  they  were  inadequate  ta 
the  more  ufeful  arts  of  legiflation  i  nor  were  the 
foftnefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  exterior  graces  of 
his  per Ton,  any  recompence  for  the  meannefs  of  his 
conceffions  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  for  the  con- 
fufion  and  diftrefs  to  which  his  vices  had  fubjedted 
the  kingdom. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  Monarch,  that 
the  religious  orders  of  Chartreux,  Cifteaux,  and 
the  canons  regular  of  Saint  Auguftine,  were  firft 
inftituted ;  and  although  his  career,  as  a  king, 
was  not  brilliant,  yet  the  period  in  which  he  pof- 
feffed  the  throne,  will  always  be  remembered  as 
that  in  which  the  frenzy  of  one  man  lighted  up 
the  torch  that  was  to  confume  Jerufalem,  depo¬ 
pulate  Judaea,  and  wafh  its  plains  with  the  blood 
of  millions  of  fuperftitious  and  unprincipled  fa¬ 
natics. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LEWIS  THE  SIXTH,  SURNAMED 
THE  GROSS. 

Lewis  is  crowned  by  the  Archbilhop  of  Sens — His  contrattedl 
territories,  and  his  war  with  his  vaffals — The  affairs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  war  with  that  kingdom — No  memorable  event — 

Peace  concluded,  and  hoftilities  again  commence — Lewis  is 
defeated,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  is  flain — A  peace— 

Lewis  fupports  the  fon  of  Robert — A  formidable  confederacy 
againft  the  Englilh  Monarch — Their  fuccefs — Henry  reduces 
the  revolted  Lords,;  defeats  Lewis  at  Brenneville — A  fpeace — 

Tha  domeftic  misfortunes  of  Henry,  which  renew  the  in* 
trigues  in  Normandy — The  Emperor  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  England — Preparations  of  Lewis,  which 
terminate  in  peace — He  affociates  his  fon  Philip,  upon  whofe 
death  his  fecond  fon  Lewis  fucceeds  to  his  dignity — The  mar* 
fiage  of  that  Prince— Death  and  character  of  the  King — His 
eftablifllment  of  communities. 

/  ,  - 

Unwilling  to  accept  the  crown  from  Ro-  A  D. 
dolph,  Archbilhop  of  Rheims,  who,  conforming 
to  the  papal  decree  refpecfting  inveftitures,  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  that  fee  without  his  confent; 
Lewis-Thibaut  received  the  diadem  and  regalia 
at  Orleans,  from  the  hands  of  Daimbert,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Sens.  The  former  Prelate  inveighed 
with  bitternefs  againft  this  innovation;  but  the 
Bifhop  of  Chartres  made  it  evident,  that  the  kings 
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A.  D.  of  France  might  be  confecrated  in  whatever  plac£ 
they  thought  proper;  and  infilled  befides,  that 
the  tranquillity  of' the  kingdom  required  an  im¬ 
mediate  performance  of  the  accuftomed  cere¬ 
mony. 

Difappointed  in  his  hopes,- and  dreading  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  fovereign,  who  had  ordered  the 
revenues  of  the  bifhopric  to  be  depofited  in  the 
hands  ot  his  officers;  the  indignant  Rodolph  gave 
up  his  oppofition,  and,  repairing  to  Orleans, 
there  tendered,  with  humility,  his  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance:  while  the  Holy  Father,  too  much  occupied 
by  his  difagreement  with  the  Emperor,  Henry  the 
Fifth,  was  obliged  to  difiemble;  and  the  fpirit  of 
Lewis  thus  preferved  the  valuable  privilege  of 
granting  the  eeclefiaftical  benefices  within  his  own- 
domains. 

This  important  ceremony  was,  however,  inef- 
feflual  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  France.  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  was  marked 
by  diflurbances,  to  fupprefs  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  call  forth  the  accuftomed  vigour  of  his 
arms. 

The  royal  demefnes  were  confiderably  more 
circuinfcribed  at  the  acceffion  of  this  prince  than, 
fhey  were  at  the  death  of  the  founder  of  his  race ; 
and  the  perlonal  pofleffions  in  which  he  enjoyed 
any  real  fubftance  of  authority,  were  confined  to 
the  cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Compiegne,  Melun, 
Eftampes,  Bourges,  and  a  few  more  inconfiderable 

places 
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places  in  their  vicinity;  while  the  territories  ^is^A^D. 
immediate  vaffals  were  fo  intermixed  with,  and 
fcattered  throughout,  the  royal  lands,  that  they  di¬ 
vided  the  forces,  and  weakened  the  drength  of  their 
io  ve  reign. 

He  had  fcarcely  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Philip, 
when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
to  repulfe  their  daring  encroachments.  The 
Counts  of  Rochfort,  Montlery,  and  Corbeil,  the  1 
heads  of  the  confederacy  that  had  been  entered 
into  to  oppofe  his  authority,  were  compelled  to 
fubmit;  and  the  fortrefs  of  Puifet,  which  place 
alone  perfevered  againft  his  arms  during  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  he  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Count 
of  Coucy,  and  Philip,  Count  of  Mante,  the  laft 
of  whom  was  a  fon  of  the  late  King  and  Bertrade, 
in  the  height  of  their  -rebellion  and  fuccefs,  com¬ 
mitted  the  mod  wanton  adds  of  devaluation  and 
cruelty;  pillaging  churches,  hacking  towns,  burn¬ 
ing  villages,  and  murdering  priefts.  Lewis,  ha¬ 
ying  taken  Creffy,  Nogent,  and  Mante,  difperfed 
their  armies ;  and,  with  the  malcontent  lords, 
obliged  them  to  return  to  their  wonted  obe¬ 
dience. 

Thefe  expeditions,  lefs  fplendid  than  ufeful, 
were  performed  at  different  periods  of  time;  but 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  years  in  which  they  were  under¬ 
taken. 
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A.  D.  Having  incapacitated  the  moft  turbulent  from 
'**~'r*J  giving  him  any  farther  difturbance;  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  more  formidable  competitor,  and 
to  whofe  fecret  influence  might  be  attributed  the 
refiftance  which  the  Gallic  Monarch  had  expe¬ 
rienced  from  his  fubjefts. 

Henry  the  Firft,  the  youngeft  fon  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  had,  upon  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Rufus,  feized  the  vacant  throne.  Upon  the 
return  of  Robert,  the  lawful  claimant,  from  the 
Holy  Land,  he  not  only  refufed  to  forego  any  part 
of  the  ulurped  pofifeffions,  but  to  this  aft  of  vio¬ 
lence  fuperadded  one  of  injuftice  and  cruelty. 
Not  fatisfied  with  having  deprived  him  of  the 
Englifh  crown,  he  invaded  Normandy:  the  battle 
of  Tenchelray  decided  the  fate  of  Robert,  who, 
with  his  fon  Vvrilliam,  were  made  prifoners  by  the 
better  fortune  of  the  viftor;  and  the  royal  captive 
was  confined  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  length¬ 
ened  and  a  wretched  period  of  twenty-eight  years, 
at  Cardiff  caftle,  in  Glamorganfhire. 

Normandy  having  fubmitted  to  Henry,  Lewis 
became  foon  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  accefllon  of 
power,  fo  recently  obtained  by  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land]  and,  uniting  with  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
and  Anjou,  fomented  the  difcontents  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Barons,  and  endeavoured  to  difturb  the  tran¬ 
quillity,  as  the  pofleffions  of  his  rival.  A  war 
was  at  length  commenced  on  account  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  caftle  of  Gizors,  fityated  on  the  frontiers  of 
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the  two  kingdoms,  confidered  as  an  impregnable  ^A^D. 
fbrtrefs,  but  which  the  Englifh  Monarch,  either 
by  menaces  or  by  bribery,  found  means  to  ob¬ 
tain. 

The  French  Sovereign,  unable  to  bring  his 
competitor  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  pro- 
pofed  to  determine  their  pretenfions  by  a  perfonal 
confliCl :  but  Henry,  far  from  accepting  his  chal¬ 
lenge,  replied  with  raillery  to  his  propofal.  After  ' 
fame  ineffectual  fkirmifhes  on  both  fides,  the  Kings 
retired,  one  to  Paris,  and  the  other  to  Rouen. 

The  Count  of  Blois  and  Champagne,  nephew  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
took  up  arms  for  Henry  :  fupported  by  Robert, 

Count  of  Flanders,  Lewis  was  foon  again  in  a 
condition  to  oppofe  his  enemies.  After  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  two  years  warfare,  not  productive  of 
any  memorable  event,  the  Englifh  Monarch  con- 
fented  that  William,  his  only  fon,  fhould  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  Lewis  for  the  poffeffions  which  he  held 
in  France;  a  fervice  which  he  would  not  himfelf 
confent  to  perform :  and  a  peace  took  place,  in 
which  the  rebel  Lords  were  included. 

Deftined  to  be  continually  in  arms,  the  Gallic  mi — 
Monarch  was  not  allowed  any  refpite  from  the  IU9* 
contentions  of  the  field.  Ever  reftlefs  and  dif- 
fatisfied,  the  Count  of  Blois  renewed  his  intrigues, 
and  revived  the  war  between  the  two  crowns. 
Accompanied  by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Lewis 
entered  the  Brie,  a  diftriCt  dependent  upon  his 
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A.  D.  rebel  vaffal;  but  here  his  ufual  fuccefs  forfook 
him;  furprifed  and  defeated  by  the  enemy.,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  Robert,  his  gallant 
fupporter,  who  was  trampled  to  death  in  their 
retreat. 

•Having  engaged  in  his  intereft  feveral  of  the 
Norman  Lords,  a  formidable  confederacy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  againft  the  Englifh  Monarch;  who, 
judging  his  prefence  to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary, 
croifed  the  fea,  repaired  to  the  fcene  of  commo¬ 
tion,  and  fpeedily  reduced  his  revolted  fubjefts; 
obliged  Lewis  to  participate  in  the  peace  which 
enfued,  and  which  he  concluded  much  to  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  advantage;  and  augmented  his  power 
befides,  by  the  union  of  his  fon  William  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  qf  Anjou,  upon  whom 
was  fettled  the  province  of  Maine,  as  a  nuptial 
dower. 

It  was  not  pcfTible,  from  the  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  that  the  rival  Monarchs  could  long  con¬ 
tinue  in  peace;  and  the  reign  oi  Lewis  prefents 
fcarcely  any  event  to  the  attention  of  the  hiftorian, 
but  a  tedious  repetition  of  indecinve  wars,  and  of 
treaties  no  fooner  made  than  broken. 

Having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  William,  the 
nephew  of  the  King  of  England,  and  the  fon  of 
Robert,  another  confederacy  was  formed  that 
threatened  Henry  with  more  ferous  confequences 
than  he  had  hitherto  experienced;  and  the  more  fo, 
as  he  dtfcovered  that  a  confpiracy  was  likewife  in 
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agitation,  that  affeded  his  perfonal  fecurity.  So  A. 
foon  as  the  Gallic  Monarch  was  prepared  to  take 
the  field,  the  liberty  of  Robert,  the  captive  prince, 
was  peremptorily  demanded,  and  was  as  obfti- 
nately  refufed.  Normandy,  with  one  voice,  de¬ 
clared  for  William.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders^ 
advanced  to  Rouen,  and  burnt  the  fuburbs.  The 
Count  of  Anjou  befieged  and  captured  Alen^on, 
and  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  places  in  the 
province.  Amauri  of  Montfort  took  poflefiion  of 
Evreux;  Lewis  with  his  army  furprifed  Andely, 
and  obtained  befides  many  fortrefles  of  importance 
upon  the  river  Epte. 

The  fpirits  of  Elenry  were  not  deprefied,  nor 
his  exertions  remitted,  in  confequence  of  the  ra¬ 
pid  fuccettes  of  his  enemies.  Having  happily 
fupprefied  his  domefcic  diftur'oances,  and  procured 
the  attiftance  of  Alain,  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  Thi- 
bauld,  Count  of  Champagne,  he  raifed  a  confi- 
derable  force  in  England,  as  did  his  allies  in  their 
refpeftive  demefnes;  and  their  conduft,  and  his 
prefence,  very  fhortly  made  a  favourable  change  in 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs.  Nor  were  his  intrigues 
lefs  confpicuous  than  his  arms.  The  Count  of 
Anjou  was  again  detached  from  the  confederacy; 
and,  in  a  fkirmifh  that  took  place  near  Eu,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  was  mortally  wounded;  and 
many  of  the  Norman  Nobility  were  obliged  to 
furrender  themfelves,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
clemency  of  the  vidor. 
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A.  D.  Inflamed  by  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  pih. 

S,^s'whis  advantages.  Overtaking  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  Lewis,  in  its  march  to  furprife  the 
city  of  Noyon,  they  engaged  upon  the  plains  of 
Brennevilie  in  the  diftridft  of  the  Vexin:  and  here 
fortune  feemed  inclined  to  favour  his  rival,  when 
the  precipitate  valour  of  the  Gallic  King,  too  im¬ 
prudently  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  victory,  decidedly 
loft  him  the  day.  During  the  heat  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  the  rival  Princes  were  both  in  danger  of 
being  flain  or  taken;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  French  Monarch,  after  having  been  dif- 
mounted,  effected  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  fafety 
at  tne  town  of  Andely. 

Unable  to  wreft  Normandy  from  the  Englifh 
Sovereign,  Lewis  had  recourfe  to  the  fpiritual  inT 
terference  of  the  Holy  See;  a  dangerous  expe¬ 
dient,  as  it  afforded  the  ecclefiaftical  power  a 
warrantable  pretence,  they  were  but  too  ready  to 
affume,  of  interfering  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
princes ! 

1:19—  Califtus  the  Second  then  occupied  the  papal 

1I_8,  chair;  and,  in  a  council  held  at  Rheims,  the 
liberal  prefents,  and  the  artful  promifes  of  Henry, 
prevailed  over  the  complaints  of  Lewis,  and  the 
intereft  of  William,  the  Norman  prince.  The 
French  Monarch  was  again  neceffitated  to  accept 
of  peace;  in  which  the  pretenfions  of  the  fon  of 
Robert  were  unregarded  and  forgotten. 

The 
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The  fatisfa£tion  which  Henry  received  from  the  A,  D. 
fuccefs  of  his  arms,  was  but  of  fhort  continuance ; 
and  was  bitterly  allayed  by  a  cataftrophe  that  en- 
fued,  and  which  threw  a  cloud  over  the  future 
profpedds  of  his  life.  William,  his  only  legiti¬ 
mate  fon,  having  embarked  at  Barfleur  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  the  veffel  in  which  he  was,  with 
feveral  of  the  natural  children  of  Henry,  and  a 
numerous  affemblage  of  young  nobility,  ftruck 
upon  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  port;  and  the 
ill-fated  prince,  with  all  his  retinue,  unfortunately 
perifhed.  This  tragic  event  renewed  the  factions 
of  the  fon  of  Robert,  who  was  ftill  protected  by 
Lewis;  and  the  Norman  Lords,  confidering  Flenry 
as  an  ufurper,  were  impatiently  deurous  to  re- 
ftore  to  their  lawful  prince,  the  dominions  of  his 
father. 

To  ftrengthen  his  power,  the  King  of  England 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  Henry 
'the  Fifth;  and  both  Monarchs  were  to  pour  their 
forces  into  France  at  the  fame  time.  The  latter 
Prince,  whofe  refentments  had  been  a  long  time 
fecretly  concealed  againft  the  Gallic  Monarch,  for 
having  buffered  the  Pope,  at  a  council  convened 
at  Rheims,  to  launch  his  anathemas  againft  him, 
and  bent  upon  the  cleft rudftion  of  that  city,  raifed 
a  formidable  armv,  with  a  refblution  to  level  its 
walls  to  their  foundations;  but  this  powerful  con-> 
federacy,  inftead  of  intimidating  the  fubje&s  of 
Erance,  infpired  them  with  a  general  and  deter¬ 
mined 
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A.  £>  mined  opposition.  The  great  vaffals  of  the  crown, 
even  to  the  moft  difaffedted,  were  alike  adtuated  by 
the  fame  fpirit,  and  brought  their  numerous  re¬ 
tainers  to  the  field  i  and  Lewis  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
men,  Readily  prepared  to  baffle  the  hoftile  efforts 
of  their  enemies.  The  fpontaneous  union  of  fuch 
a  nation,  animated  by  one  fentiment,  made  fuch 
an  imprefflqn  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  that 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  the  menaced 
danger  ;  and  repafflng  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine, 
concluded  a  war  before  it  could  well  be  faid  to  have 
begun. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  famous 
flandard,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oriflamme, 
was  difplayed  at  the  head  of  the  French  army. 
The  King,  repairing  to  St.  Denis,  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  that  monaftery,  the  con- 
fecrated  banner,  which  had  been  hitherto  onlv 
tarried  in  folQtmn  proceffions  in  honour  of  their 
faint,  or  ufed  in  the  private  wars  of  the  monks  of 
that  abbey.  The  Counts  of  Vexin,  the  advocates 
or  protedfors  of  the  convent,  whenever  they  went 
upon  a  military  expedition,  removed  it  from  the 
altar,  and  with  great  pomp  rellored  it  to  its  place, 
upon  the  termination  of  the  campaign.  That 
diftridl  being  re-united  to  the  crown  in  the  lait 
reign,  the  charge  of  it  had  devolved  to  the  fove- 
reign.  Lewis  was  the  firfl  king  who  had  thus 
taken  itj  and  to  his  fucceffors  it  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal 
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tipal  enfign,  and  was  confided,  in  times  of  fer-  A.  DJ 
vice,  to  fome  diftinguifhed  knight.  ******* 

The  Frenth  Monarch,  a  vidtor  without  a  battle, 
and  at  the  head  of  fo  fine  an  army,  would  have 
employed  his  ftrengtn  againft  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land;  but  the  intereft  of  the  prince  was  not  that 
of  his  vaffals;  and  thole  lords  who  had  taken  up 
arms,  with  fo  much  zeal,  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  a  ftranger,  refufed  to  weaken  their 
powers  by  aflifting  to  humble  a  feudatory. 

Foulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  afterwards  King  of 
Jerufalem,  upon  the  demife  of  Baldwin  the  Se¬ 
cond,  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  em¬ 
braced  the  party  of  the  fon  of  Robert,  and  had 
given  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  but  Henry, 
the  Englifh  Monarch,  induced  him  once  more  to 
abandon  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed ;  and,, to  fecure 
him  ftiil  further  in  his  interefts,  he  bellowed  upon 
his  fon,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  his  only  daughter, 
Matilda,  the  heirefs  of  his  dominions,  and  recently 
become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 

Henry  the  Fifth.  Having  humbled  his  Norman 
barons,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
Crowns;  but  which  did  not  prevent  the  Sovereigns 
of  both  realms  from  aiding  the  aifaffedted  fubjedls 
of  their  refpedlive  dominions. 

Lewis  had  given  to  the  fon  of  the  unhappy 
Robert,  the  country  of  rhe  Vexin  for  his  fupport ; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
without  immediate  heirs,  he  put  the  young  prince 

,  into 
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A.  D.  into  the  poffeffiori  of  that  diftricft :  but  WilliarW 
^^^furvived  only  a  fhort  time  this  acceffion  of  power, 
and  which  promifed  to  open  the  way  to  ftill  farther 
profperi'cy.  He  loft  his  life  in  eonfequence  of  a 
wound  which  he  received  in  a  fkirmilh  againft 
Thierry,  Count  of  Alface,  his  competitor  for  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  who,  by  this, event,  fecured  the  contefted 
province. 

*129.  Finding  his  health  ccnfiderably  impaired,  the 
French  Monarch  afibciated  his  eldeft  fon  Philip 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdom:  the  young 
Sovereign  enjoyed  his  fplendid  elevation  but  a 
Ihort  time,  when  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  the  fu- 
burbs  of  Paris  put  an  end  to  his  fhort-lived  ho¬ 
nours;  and  Lewis,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  King 
was  raifed  to  his  dignity,  and  received  the  accuf- 
tomed  un&ion  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff,  Innocent  the  Second,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  France;  to  which  court  the  troubles  in  his 
capital  had  compelled  him  to  feek  protection. 
xxjj.  The  coronation  of  the  young  Prince,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  four  hundred 
bilhops,  with  a  numerous  affemblage  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  of  the  realm,  fecured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  farther  confirmed 
by  the  death  of  Henry,  his  powerful  and  more 
politic  rival. 

The  civil  wars  that  enfued  in  England,-  in  con-^ 
fequence  of  this  event,  between  Matilda,  the 
daughter,  and  Stephen,  Count  of  Bologne,  the 

nephew 
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nephew  of  that  Monarch,  offered  a  favourable  op-  a.  D. 
portunity  to  Lewis  of  re-annexing  Normandy  to  -'v*. 
his  dominions;  but  his  infirmities  had  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn  to  his  thoughts ;  and  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  renouncing  the  fplendors  of  royalty  for 
the  humble  habit  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedidt. 

His  diforder  had  reduced  him  to  fo  low  a  ftate, 
that,  confidering  his  end  approaching,  he  drew 
his  lignet  from  his  finger,  and  putting  it  upon  that 
of  the  prince,  his  fon,  repeated  to  him  thofe  me¬ 
morable  words,  fo  neceffary  to  be  inftilled  into 
the  minds  of  all  fovereigns :  “  Remember,  and 

“  ever  hold  before  your  eyes,  that  the  regal  dig- 
“  nity,  to  which  you  are  called,  is  but  a  public 
<c  employment,  and  for  which,  in  a  future  ftate, 

<c  you  muff  be  accountable  to  the  divine  tri- 
“  bunal.”  He  recovered,  however,  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  danger  of  his  complaint;  but  forebore, 
ever  afterwards,  to  make  ufe.  of  the  enfigns  of 
royalty.  His  languor  foon  returning,  he  antici¬ 
pated,  with  filent  compofure,  his  expedted  end. 
Previoufly  to  this  awful  event,  he  had  the  fatis- 
fadtion  to  fee  his  fon  Lewis  united  to  Eleanor,  the 
heirefs  of  William,  the  ninth  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  Guienne,  who  died  in  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
fhrine  of  Saint  James  of  Compoftella,  bequeath¬ 
ing  his  dominions  to  his  daughter,  upon  the  ex- 
prels  condition  of  her  efpoufing  the  young  prince, 
and  which  comprifed  an  extent  of  territory,  little 
inferior  to  thedemefnes  of  the  crown.  The  cere¬ 
mony 
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A.  D.  mony  was  performed  widi  great  pomp  at  Bor- 
deaux :  the  newly-married  couple  repaired  to  Poi~ 
tiers,  and  Lewis  was  there  crowned  Duke  of 
Guienne,  which  title  he  always  afterwards  ufed  in 
his  public  acts. 

H37.  The  days  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  were  now 
numbered;  and  the  grave  was  opened  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  fovereign,  one  of  the  beft  that  had  been 
feated  on  the  throne  of  France.  In  the  fixty-firfu 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  his 
reign,  he  yielded  up  his  crown  and  life.  By  Ade¬ 
laide,  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  Humbert,  Count 
of  Maurienne  and  Savoy,  he  left  Lewis,  furnamed 
the  Young,  his  fucceffor;  Henry,  Archbifhop  of 
Rheims;  Robert,  Philip,  Peter,  and  Conftance, 
who  firft  efpoufed  Euftace,  fon  of  Stephen,  Count 
of  Bologne ;  and  fecondly,  Raymond  Count  of 
Thouloufe. 

It  is  with  pleafure  that  we  hang  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  record  the  virtues  of  this  Prince,  than 
whom,  in  the  extended  race  of  the  Capetian  Kings, 
we  fhall  not  meet  with  one  more  worthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  admiration,  more  uncontaminated  by  vice,  and 
more  entitled  to  private  applaufe. 

Poffeffed  of  thofe  diftinguifhing  qualities  that 
form  the  hero — activity,  valour,  and  intrepidity; 
to  thele  he  added  thofe  milder  attainments  which 
make  a  fovereign  the  father  of  his  people.  Gentle 
in  his  manners,  and  kind  to  his  domeftics;  equi¬ 
table  to  his  fubjects,  and  Ready  in  his  application 

to 
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to  government,  he  conciliated  the  affeflions  of  the  A 
laft,  and  fecured  the  duty  of  the  firft.  Pious 
without  fuperftition,  liberal  without  oftentation, 
chafte  and  undebauched  by  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  he  fet  an  example  of  modefty  and  order, 
for  which,  as  he  had  not  a  precedent,  he  is  entitled 
to  particular  commendation. 

Had  he  attained  more  of  the  political  wifdom 
that  Henry,  his  competitor,  had  acquired;  and 
had  ftudied  the  vices  of  hypocrify  and  di  Simula¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  making  honefty  and  fincerity  the 
bafes  of  his  general  conduct;  the  French  hiftorians 
allow  that  he  would  have  furpaffed  the  mod  il- 
luftrious  of  his  pr.edeceffors.  In  the  various 
fcenes  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  his  abilities  were  no  lefs  confpicuous 
than  his  virtues.  Had  he  lived  in  times  which 
would  have  afforded  a  more  ample  field  for  the 
difplay  of  his  goodnefs  and  his  talents,  his  heart 
and  his  head  would  have  reflected  honour  upon 
the  mod  brilliant  annals;  as  the  eftablifhments  of 
his  reign  will  be  diftinguiffied  as  the  epoch  of 
the  firft  dawn  of  civilization  and  regularity  that 
had  been  obferved  in  thofe  dominions. 

To  create  a  power  to  counterbalance  that  of  his 
potent  vaffals,  he  enfranchifed  his  bondmen, 
granted  charters  of  community  to  the  towns 
within  his  demefnes,  conferring  upon  them  new 
privileges,  or  rarher  withdrawing  thofe  heavy 
grievances  that  had  been  gradually  impofed  upon 

Vol.  IU  H  freemen ; 
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A.  D. freemen;  permitting  them  to  be  governed  by  a 
council,  and  by  magif  ra.es  of  their  own  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  who  were  to  e  the-  dhpenkrs  of  juf- 
tice  within  their  .  efpedtive  difiridts,  raife  taxes, 
and  embody  a  militia  for  t  e  fervice  of  the  crown. 

Thefe  efiiabii  (laments  were  infenfibly  adopted 
by  his  vaffds  in  their  territories;  fucii  as  in  thofe 
of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  other 
great  feifs  oi  the  crown;  and  by  thus  founding  a 
third  eftate  in  the  legiflature,  he  in  fome  degree 
diminilhcd  the  fetgniorial  jurifdiftioos,  and  thereby 
enabled  the  lower  claffes  o.  focieiy  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords;  whofe 
exorbitant  power  he  thus  gradually  weakened, 
while  he  infenfibly  ftrengthened  the  influence  cf 
the  fovereign  authority. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LEWIS  THE  SEVENTH,  THE  YOUNG. 

Lewis,  upon  his  acceflion,  chafdfes  the  rebellious  Lords — The 
affairs  of  German}',  Italy,  and  England — Lewis  takes  up 
arms  againft  the  Count  of  Champagne — His  inhumanity  at 
Vitri,  and  remorfe — The  Chriftians  of  the  Eafl — The  fecond 
Crufade — Lewis  leads  his  army  thither  in  perfon — He  is  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Infidels — Retires  to  Antioch — Reneges  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  is  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  enterprife — He  returns 
to  France,  and  repudiates  his  Queen,  who  efpoufes  Henry  of 
Anjou,  Duke  of  Normandy — Lewis  fupports  the  caufe  of 
Stephen — Henry  fucceeds  to  the  Englifh  crown — The  mar¬ 
riage  of  Lewis — The  King  of  England  extends  his  dominions 
in  France — Jealoufies  and  indecifive  wars  of  the  rival  So¬ 
vereigns — Lewis  fupports  the  fons  of  Henry  againft  their 
father — The  fuccefs  of  Henry  obliges  his  adverfaries  to 
liften  to  terms  of  peace — The  French  Monarch,  induced  by 
the  danger  of  his  fon,  repairs  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a. 
Becket — The  Prince  recovers — His  allocation  in  the  regal 
dignity,  and  marriage — The  death  and  chara&ep  of  Lewis. 

TP  HE  lamentations  that  followed  the  death  of  a 
Monarch  fo  defervedly  regretted,  were  foon  con¬ 
verted  into  joy  upon  the  return  of  his  fucceffor, 
with  Eleanor,  his  queen,  to  the  capital  of  their 
dominions.  Lewis,  furnamed  the  Young,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  convoked  an  alfembly  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  •,  and  contrary  to  the  cuftotn 

H  a  hitherto 
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A.  D.  hitherto  obferved  among  his  predeceffors,  thought 
it  not  neceffary  to  fanftion  his  acceffion  hy  a 
fecond  coronation;  hut,  confuking  with  thern 
upon  the  fituation  of  his  affairs,  devifed  fuch 
meafures  as  were  deemed  the  inoft  neceffary 
to  preferve  that  tranquillity  the  kingdom  had  of 
late  enjoyed;  and  which  the  dawn  of  new  fac¬ 
tions  and  intrigues  now  threatened  to  difturb. 

Gaucher  dc  Montjeay,  who  had  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inffigator  of  the  league  that  had  been 
formed,  in  the  late  reign,  againft  his  Sovereign, 
Lewis  the  Grofs,  was  the  firft  to  difpute  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  ion,  and  to  interrupt,  by  his  com¬ 
motions,  the  peace  of  France.  Although  young 
and  inexperienced,  the  Gallic  Monarch  was  not 
inactive :  he  broke  at  its  commencement  the  fpirit 
of  his  enterprife  ;  chaftifed  the  citizens  of  Orleans, 
who,  forgetful  that  to  his  father  they  were  in¬ 
debted  for  their  recent  priviliges,  had  oppofed 
his  levying  troops  within  their  demefnes ;  and 
having  thus  proved  that  he  was  not  to  be  infuked 
with  impunity,  rellored  the  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions;  a  repofe  that  was  confderably  pro<» 
longed  by  the  internal  troubles  that  agitated  the 
German  and  the  Englilh  Courts. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  Imperial  crown,  upon  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  produced  a  bloody  war 
between  the  competitors.  The  (hort  and  turbu¬ 
lent  reign  of  Lothario,  Duke  of  Saxe  Supplem- 
burgh,  who  had  been  elected  to  that  dignity,  was 
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followed  by  the  elevation  of  his  rival,  Conrad, 
Duke  of  Franconia.  Henry,  the  haughty  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  difputed  his  title,  but  died  during  the 
period  in  which  it  was  contefted;  and  Guelph,  his 
brother,  fupported  by  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  fried 
on  the  war  againft  the  Emperor.  Hence  a^ule  hie 
appellations  that  diftinguifned  thofe  fanguinary  fac¬ 
tions  that  had  previoufty  prevailed,  and  continued 
for  fo  many  years  after  to  defolate  both  Germany  and 
Italy:  the  firft  adopting  their  name  from  Hieghi- 
belin,  the  birth-place  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Suabia, 
the  brother  of  Conrad,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Imperial  forces  j  and  the  latter,  from  Guelph,  the 
Bavarian  prince.  England  and  Normandy  were 
no  lefs  agitated  than  Germany,  by  the  civil  wars 
between  Stephen  and  Matilda:  the  nephew  and 
the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Firft,  were  equally  in¬ 
capacitated  to  moleft  the  tranquillity  of  France. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  when  Thibauld,  Count  of  Champagne, 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  refentmentof  Lewis,  by  his 
proteftion  of  Pierre  de  Chartres,  who,  withoutliis 
approbation,  had  been  elected  Archbifhop  of  Bour- 
ges,  by  Innocent  the  Second,  but  who  had  been 
driven  from  that  diocefeby  the  indignant  Monarch. 
This  event,  with  the  oppofition  he  had  made  to  the 
wifhes  of  the  King,  refpedting  a  divorce  and  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  with  his  fe- 
cret  intrigues,  and  other  concomitant  caufes,  irri¬ 
tated  the  youthful  prince  j  and  his  vengeance  was 
H  3  proportioned 
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A.  D.  proportioned  to  his  rage.  He  over-ran,  with  fire 
'■^v^°;and  with  fwor-d,  the  territories  of  the  offending 
Count ;  befieged,  took,  and  pillaged  the  city  of 
Vitri;  and  his  fury  haying  extinguilhed  his  reafon  , 
he  ordered  the  parochial  church,  in  which  thirteen 
hundred  miferable  fugitives  had  fought  an  afylum, 
to  be  deftroyed-by  the  flames. 

Struck,  but  too  late,  with  the  inhumanity  of 
the  deed,  the  mind  of  Lewis  was  torn  by  re- 
morfe;  and  fo  deeply  was  he  impreffed  by  the 
enormity  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he 
re-eftablifhed  the  Archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  his 
fee,  became  reconciled  to  the  Count  of  Cham¬ 
pagne!  and,  anxious  to  appeafe  the  reproaches 
of  his  confcience,  caught  at  any  confolation  that 
could  help  to  foothe  his  defpondency.  As  an 
atonement,  therefore,  for  the  pad,  he  determined 
to  affume  the  crofs;  as  if,  according  afTiflance  to 
that  fanatic  rage  that  depopulated  Europe,  could 
compenfaie  for  the  deflrudtion  of  the  fpecies  in 
another  quarter, 

143—7  ea^s  the  Chriftian  power  was  every  day 

declining.  The  fuccefsful  arms  of  the  firft  cru- 
faders  had,  in  the  courfe  of  forty  years,  eftablifhed 
four  ccnfiaerabie  governments.  Edefla,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  and  jerufalem,  acknowledged,  for  their 
fovereigns,  as  many  Chriftian  princes;  but  the  va¬ 
liant  chiefs  were  no  more  ;  and  the  dates,  founded 
by  their  arms,  were  menaced  by  an  approaching 
diffolution.  Already  had  the  firft  been  wrefted 

from 
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from  t’  •  hands  of  Jofelin  de  Courtnay,  by  San-  Se¬ 
quin,  the  Soldan  of  Aleppo;  and  the  holy  city 
was  threatened  with,  the  fame  fate' by  Nonraddin, 
his  fon  and  fucceffor. 

To  oppofe  his  formidable  preparations,  the 
Oriental  Chriflians  folicited  the  interference  of  the 
Pope,  Eu  genius  the  Third,  to  procure  from  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  a  new  armament  to  fupport 
the  Chriftian  caufe  in  Paleftine.  Saint  Bernard, 
Abbot  of  Clerivaux,  was  deputed  by  the  pontiff  - 
to  preach  the  facred  warfare.  Elis  fuccefs  was 
adequate  to  the  extraordinary  influence,  his  difm- 
terefled  piety  and  irreproachable  morals  had  pro¬ 
cured  him  over  the  minds  of  ail  orders  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  fociety.  Suger,  Abbot  of  Saint  Denis, 
of  equal  merit,  and  held  in  equal  efteem  by  his 
fovereign,  oppofed  with  warmth  the  zealous  ardour 
of  his  contemporary;  and  with  more  wifdom,  buc 
lefs  enthufiafm,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  "Lewis 
to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
worthy  expiation  of  his  guilt  than  a  juft  and  care¬ 
ful  adminiflration  of  his  kingdom:  but  the  irre- 
fiftible  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  was  deemed  a 
faint,  a  prophet,  and  an  oracle,  prevailed  over 
the  more  found  and  more  political  reafonings  of 
his  opponent. 

An  aifembly  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  was  con¬ 
voked  at  Vezelai  in  Burgundy,  where  the  King, 
with  the  Saint  by  his  fide,  appeared  upon  a  fcaf- 
fold,  ere&ed  for  the  occafion  in  the  market-place : 

H  4  fo 
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A.  D.  fo  numerous  was  the  meeting, that  no  church  withift 
"^v'^'the  town  was  found  to  be  of  a  fize  fufkciently 
large  to  contain  them.  Here,  attended  by  an  im- 
menfe  concourfe  of  people,  the  letter  of  the  fa-^ 
cred  Pontiff  was  read;  the  Sovereign,  upon  his 
knees,  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Abbot,  the 
facred  fymbol  of  his  faith,  and  which  had  been 
previoufiy  fent  from  the  Apoftolicai  chair.  The 
enthufiafm  became  general:  the  Queen,  the  Pre¬ 
lates,  the  Nobles,  and  all  prefent,  were  anxious  to 
follow  the  royal  example.  “  The  Crofs,  the 
Crofs,”  refounded  from  all  quarters;  and  fo 
great  was  the  fpiritual  ardour,  that  the  computed 
number  of  thofe  who  voluntarily  entered  into  thefe 
engagements,  exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
Excited  by  the  example  of  their  Queen,  the  women 
difdained  the  profecution  of  domeftic  employ¬ 
ments,  and  determined  to  fhare  the  dangers,  and 
to  encourage,  by  their  prefence,  the  zeal  of 
their  hufbands  in  this  diftant  and  precarious  en- 
terprife. 

From  France  this  epidemic  frenzy  fpread,  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  over  Germany,  to  which 
country  the  importuning  nahTionary  purlued  his 
courfe.  The  Emperor,  Conrad  the  Third;  his 
brother,  Henry  Duke  of  Suabia;  his  nephew  and 
fucceffor,  Frederic  Barbarofia,  received  from  his 
hands  the  holy  crofs :  his  fuccefs  was  further  in- 
creafed  by  the  fuperftition  of  his  followers,  who 
intimated  his  progrefs  to  have  been  accompanied 

by 
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by  divine  difpenfations :  the  ftck  were  cured  by  A 
his  prefence,  the  lame  by  his  invocations,  and  the  w’ 
blind  by  his  touch.  And,  at  the  enfuing  convoca¬ 
tion  that  was  held  at  Eftampes,  at  which  the  Im¬ 
perial  envoys  attended,-— •Conftantinople  was  once 
more  appointed  as  the  place  of  general  refort. 

The  fame  afiembly  that  had,  with  enthufiaftic 
fervour,  thus  flgned  the  doom  of  thoufands,  about 
to  take  a  laft  farewell  of  their  parental  foil,  in  fome 
meafure  alleviated  the  affliction  of  thofe  who  were 
left  behind,  by  confiding  to  the  moderate  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  wife  and  confcientious  Abbot  of  Saint 
Dennis,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom;  a  prelate, 
the  radiation  of  whofe  virtues  illuminated  the 
cloifter,  whofe  talents  arrefted  the  confidence  of 
his  fovereign,  and  whofe  integrity  was  rewarded 
by  the  affectionate  attachment  and  gratitude  of 
his  fubjeCts.  In  this  delicate  and  important  trufc 
was  affociated  Rodolph,  Count  of  Vermandois, 
but  with  an  authority  inferior  to  that  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  Suger,  who,  to  the  very  laft,  inflexibly 
oppofed  the  impolitic  warfare,  and  arraigned  with 
ftrong,  but  unheeded  eloquence,  the  intended  de¬ 
parture  of  the  King. 

Having  received,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Saint  Dennis,  and  from  the  hands  of  Eugenius  the 
Third,  who  had  purpofely  undertaken  a  journey 
to  France,  to  prefide  in  perfon  at  this  folemnity, 
the  fcrip,  and  ftaff,  together  with  the  Apoftolic 
benediction,  and  from  the  Abbot,  the  facred  ftan- 

dard,— ■ 
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A.  D.  dard, — Lewis  proceeded  upon  his. diftant  and  ad¬ 
venturous  enterprife.  At  the  head  of  a  prodigious 
force,  computed  at  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
he  was  received  with  every  outward  mark  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  deference  by  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  the  gr'andfon  of  Alexis. 

1148.  IE  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
he  found  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  had  preceded 
his  departure,  with  the  miferable  remains  of  the 
German  army  -that  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the 
fword  of  the  Turks,  the  treachery  of  their  Greek 
guides,  and  more  particularly  the  vidlims  of  their 
own  undifciplined  conduct  and  licentious  intem¬ 
perance.  While  this  Prince  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  the  Gallic  Monarch  proceeding  on  his 
march,  and  having  defeated  the  enemy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meander,  was  himfelf  drawn  into 
the  fame  ambufcade,  as  had  previoufly  been  his 
Imperial  ally.  Surprifed  among  the  rocks  near 
Laodicea,  the  whole  of  the  Chriftian  army  would 
have,  been  deftroyed  by  the  fword  of  the  Infidels, 
had  not  the  approach  of  night  preferved  them  from 
the  otherwife  inevitable  deftrudion.  The  King, 
feveral  times  in  imminent  danger,  with  difficulty 
reached  the  van- guard  of  his  army ;  and  after  a 
painful  march  of  many  days  embarked  for  An¬ 
tioch,  leaving  behind  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
infantry,  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  rejoin 
him,  having  been  either  cut  off  by  the  refentment 

of 
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of  the  enemy,  or  perilhed  in  their  way  by  the  a. 
irrefiftible  affaults  of  laffitude  and  hunger. 

Raymond,  .the  fovereign  of  Antioch,  and  the 
paternal  uncle  of  the  Queen,  received  his  royal 
gueft  with  the  moft  flattering  marks  of  hofpitality 
and  kinanefs;  but  Lewis  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  his  diftinguiflied  reception  proceeded 
from  interefted  and  criminal  views.  The  Prince, 
notwithftanding  his  affinity  of  blood,  was  the  fa¬ 
voured  paramour  of  the  licentious  Eleanor,  whofe 
gallantries  had  been  already  fcrutinized  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  .public  opinion.  Sufpicious  of  the 
intentions  of  the  fuccefsful  gallant,  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch,  having  been  reinforced  by  fome  Italian 
auxiliaries,  departed  on  a  fudden  from  the  city  ; 
and  regaining  his  army,  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  Antioch,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  Judea, 
then  governed  by  Baldwin  the  Third,  the  fon  and 
fucceflor  of  Foulk,  Count  of  Anjou. 

Here  Lewis  again  met  with  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
rad  j  and  it  was  at  length  determined,  that  the 
united  arms  of  the  Chriftian  Princes,  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  ffiould  be  directed  to  the  fiege  of 
Damafcus;  an  important  fituation  to  acquire,  as 
it  had  hitherto  been  a  curb  upon  the  fovereigns  of 
Jerufalem  and  of  Antioch;  nor  could  their  forces 
have  failed  of  fuccefs,  had  not  their  jealoufy  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  interefts,  and  occafioned  a  difunion 
where  the  moft  intimate  concord  was  neceftary  for 
the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.  The  Barons  of 
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D.  Syria,  fufpecfrng  that  the  Count  of  Flanders  would 

^be  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  city,  fhould 
it  be  captured,  fecretly  endeavoured  to  render 
abortive  the  meafures  that  were  purfued;  per- 
fidioufly  buffering  convoys  of  provifions  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted:  and  entering  into  fecret  intrigues  with 
the  Infidels,  they  brought  the  army  into  fo  much 
diitrefs,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Gallic  King 
defpainng  of  fucceis,  and  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  their  allies,  withdrew  their  powers,  embarked 
their  forces,  and  returned  to  Europe  with  the  me¬ 
lancholy  wreck  of  two  of  the  fineft  armies  that 
had  been  ever  raifed  in  their  refpedtive  domi¬ 
nions. 

54  Thus  unfortunately  terminated  this  famous  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  had  promifed  to  the  heated  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  enthufiaft  no  other  fequence  but 
conquefl:  and  glory.  While  thoufands  of  ruined 
families  exclaimed  againft  the  delufive  prophecies 
of  Saint  Bernard,  all  France  had  reafon  to  be  la- 
vilh  of  their  benedictions,  and  to  teftify  their  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  wife  and  equitable  government  of 
the  venerable  Suger;  and  Lewis  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion,  upon  his  return  from  his  fruitlefs  expedition, 
to  find  his  dominions  in  a  profound  and  perfedt 
tranquillity.  As  a  reward  to  merit,  fo  highly 
worthy  of  diftinftion,  the  pacific  Abbot  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  flattering  appellation  of  tf  the 
<c  father  of  his  country.”  This  panegyric,  the  mpft 
honourable  that  can  be  conferred,  by  a  difcerning 

nation. 
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nation,  upon  the  virtues  of  a  fubjeft, — the  objeft:  A. 
of  their  praife  was  not  long  deftined  to  enjoy. 
Having  fo  well  ferved  his  country  when  alive, 
his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  deep 
and  general  lamentation,  and  his  name  has  been 
engraven  upon  the  records  of  pofterity. 

The  difguft  that  the  Gallic  Monarch  had  con¬ 
ceived  againft  his  aueen,  now  no  longer  reftrained 
by  the  political  councils  of  Suger,  encouraged  him 
to  dilfolve  a'connexion,  againft  which  he  had  been 
long  and  fecretly  determined.  Cppofite  in  their  dif- 
pofitioift,  the  gravity  and  mildnefs  of  Lewis  but 
ill  accorded  with  the  gaiety  and  unbounded  love 
of  pleafure  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Eleanor. 
Ree;ardiefs  of  her  rank,  as  carelefs  of  her  cha- 
rafter,  fhe  fcrupied  not  to  complain  of  a  com¬ 
panion  more  fitted,  as  fhe  remarked,  for  a  cloi- 
fter  than  a  throne.  Both  parties  were  equally 
anxious  that  a  reparation  fhould  take  place ;  the 
terms  were  foon  adjufted  ;  the  ufual  plea  of  con- 
fanguinity  was  alledged;  the  divorce  followed; 
and  Guienne,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  crown 
of  France,  which  was  obtained  v'ith  her,  Lewis 
difdained  to  withhold,  and  honourably,  however 
impolitically,  reftored. 

The  fhort  interval  of  fix  weeks  was  fcarcely 
elapfed,  when  the  union  of  Eleanor  with  Henry 
the  young  Duke  of  Normandy,  excited  a  fufpicion 
that  fo  ipeedy  an  alliance  had  been  preconcerted. 
This  illultrious  prince  poifeffcd,  in  right  of  his 

father, 
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A.  D.  father,  Geoffrey  Piantagenet,  the  territories  of 

l***r*~>  Anjou  and  Touraine;  in  that  of  Matilda  his  mo¬ 
ther,  Normandy  and  Maine;  by, his  late  efpoufals, 
Guienne,  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord, 
Angoumois,  and  the  Limofin ;  and,  Ihortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  annexed  to  thefe  extenfive  poffeffions, 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  comprehending,  in  the 
whole,  a  third  of  the  moft  opulent  and  fertile 
provinces  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  acceffion  of  power  which 
his  youthful  rival  had  attained, — to'  counteradt  its 
effects,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  f«iing  of 
England,  Euftace  his  fon,  and  Geoffrey,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Henry.  This  alliance,  formidable  as  it 
may  appear,  was  unavailing:  the  fuperior  abilities 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  rendered  abortive,  all 
their  plans;  and  his  addrefs  was  fo  well  timed, 
that  he  induced  the  Gallic  Monarch  to  confent  to 
a  truce,  of  which  he  availed  himfelr  by  repairing  to 
England,  whither  the  like  fuccefs  attended  his 
policy  and  his  arms:  and,  upon  the  death  of  Eu¬ 
ftace,  a  negotiation  took  place  with  Stephen, 
wherein  the  fucceffion  to  the  Engliih  crown  was 
fecured  to  him.  This  recent  treaty  was  a  morti¬ 
fying  blow  to  the  interefts  of  Lewis ;  who,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  tryce,  commenced  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  capture  of  Vernon;  and  fuch  was 
the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  death  of  Ste¬ 
phen  left  open  to  Henry  a  paffage  to  the  crown  of 
England. 
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Unanimoufly  received  as  the  fuccelfor  of  the 
late  Knar,  it  was  in  vain  that  Lewis  attenuated  to. 

w  .  t  1  i 

retard  the  riling  prandeur  of  the  PL -life  of  Plan- 
it  .,  :,  t:  receiving  therefore  the  tender  of  peace 
that  was  offered  by  Henry,  Neufmarche  and 
Vernon  were  reftored  j  and  the  Englifh  Monarch 
renewed  his  homage  for  the  oxtenfive  territories  he 
polTefied  in  France. 

Not  having  any  fons  by  his  marriage  v/ith 
Eleanor  of  Guienne;  the  wifhes  of  his  fubjefts 
induced  Lewis  to  take  to  his  bed  and  throne, 
Conftance,  daughter  of  Alonzo  the  Eighth,  King 
of  Leon  and  Cafcille;  and  foon  after  he  repaired, 
in  a  fic  of  devotion,  to  vifit  the  (hrine  of  Saint 
James  at  Compoftella.  Upon  his  return  he  af¬ 
fixed  at  a  council  convened  at  Soiffons,  aiTembled 
to  retrain  the  violence  and  inveteracy  of  private 
war,  in  which  the  King  and  the  principal  nobles 
prefent,  folemnly  pledged  the.mfelves  to  maintain 
an  inviolable  truce  for  ten  years ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  had  been  frequently  devifed  for  the 
reftoration  of  order,  but  v/hich  had  been  hitherto 
without  effedl! 

While  the  French  King  was  thus  employed,  his 
too  powerful  neighbour,  the  arrive  Henry,  was 
gradually  extending  his  authority  in  France.  - 
Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  the  Englifh  Monarch, 
had  been  chofen,  by  the  people  of  Nantz,  to  fuc- 
ceed  their  late  Count.  Upon  his  death,  the  King 
of  England  laid  claim  to  the  city ;  and  Conon, 
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'A.  D.  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  oppofed  his  pretenfions, 
'■‘^vy  found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  his  only  daughter, 
with  a  promife  of  her  fucceffion  to  his  dominions, 
unto  Geoffrey,  the  third  fon  of  his  opponent. 
The  Count  of  Blois  was  likewife  conftrained  to 
deliver  up  Amboife,  with  other  places  in  the  vi-  - 
cinity,  to  the  demands  of  this  afpiring  prince;  and 
Thierri,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  departing  for  the 
Holy  Land,  entrufted  to  his  care  the  guardianfhip 
of  Philip,  his  infant  fon,  with  the  adminiflration 
of  his  extenfive  territories. 

Thus  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  EnglifH 
Monarch,  Lewis  daily  grew  more  impatient  cf  his 
influence,  and  anxious  to  impede  the  progreffion 
of  his  power;  but  the  artful  and  politic  Henry, 
upon  all  occafions,  treated  him  with  fo  ma^ny 
pointed  marks  of  perfonal  refpeff,  that  he  found 
the  means  to  foothe  the  jealoufy  of  his  apprehen- 
fions,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  conclude  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  alliance  between  his  elded  fon,  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  princefs  of  France,  only  then  an  infant 
in  her  cradle. 

Notwithfhmding  thefe  appearances  of  cordiality, 
a  rupture  foon  enfued  between  thefe  Monarchs, 
itpon  the  claim  of  Henry  to  the  county  of  Thou- 
loufe,  in  right  of  his  Queen,  whofe  mother, 
Philippa,  Duchefs  of  Guienne,  had  been  the  only 
iffue  of  William  the  Fourth,  the  laft  Count,  but 
who,  having  preferred  a  male  heir,  had  devifed 
his  poffeffions  to  Raymond  of  Saint  Gilles,  his 

brother. 
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brother.  Upon  the  revival  of  the  pretenfions  of  a 
Eleanor,  the  grandfon  of  Raymond,  who  bore  the 
fame  name  with  his  progenitor,  was  then  the  reign¬ 
ing  fovereign.  Lewis  had,  before  his  divorce,  de¬ 
manded  the  contefted  province ;  but  his  opinions 
having  changed  with  his  intereft,  he  fupported  the 
Caufe  of  his  vafTal,  upon  whom  he  had  bellowed 
ConltanCe,  his  filler,  the  widow  of  Eullace,  Count 
of  Bologne. 

This  war,  in  which  the  King  of  England  was 
Ibpported  by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  Nifmes, 
was  not  produflive  of  any  fignal  event :  a  few 
infignificant  Ikirmilhes  upon  the  frontiers  was 
fucceeded  by  a  Ihort  ceffation  of  arms ;  at  the 
expiration  of  w’hich,  hollilities  re-commenced,  on 
account  of  the  polfelnon  of  the  town  of  Gizors, 
which  had  been  treacheroudy  delivered  to  Henry 
by  the  Knights  Templars,  to  whom  it  had  been 
entrulled  by  Lewis,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  until  the  concerted  nuptials  Ihould  be  finally 
completed. 

The  fovereign  Pontiff,  Alexander  the  Third, 
being  then  in  France,  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to 
an  accommodation  their  difputes.  A  fugitive 
from  his  capital,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  party  of  the  Anti-pope,  Victor  the  Fourth, 
he  had  the  fatisfaflion  to  be  received  by  the  French 
and  the  Englifh  Monarchs  with  diltinguilhed  marks 
of  public  honour,  and  with  perfonal  proofs  of  com¬ 
placency  and  regard.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  fup- 
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A.Tk  port  of  his  caufe  againft  the  Ernperor  Frederic 
fa*  v-**-'  Barbarofifa,  in  an  interview,  near  Torci,  upon  the 
banks  ot  the  river  Loire,  they  condefcended  to 
footne  his  pride,  and  to  flatter  his  dignity,  by  con¬ 
ducting  him  on  foot,  each  Monarch  with  his  head 
Uncovered,  and  holding  his  bridle,  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tent  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 
His  party  having  prevailed  over  the  Imperial  fac¬ 
tion,  he  had  die  triumph,  a  few  years  after,  to  fee 
his  intrepid  and  proud  competitor  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  fuperiority,  and  to  implore,  at 
his  feet,  both  absolution  and  peace. 
u6i—6g  The  recent  compromife  between  France  and 
England  was  again  difturbed  by  an  event  that  en¬ 
gaged  the  general  attention  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
which  particularly  occafioned  the  Englifh  Monarch 
many  years  of  difquiet  and  alarm. 

Thomas  a  Becker,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  perfonal 
favourite  of  Henry,  had  been  raifed,  by  the  partia¬ 
lity  of  that  Prince,  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  hope  that  the  concurrence  of 
one  upon  whom  he  had  fo  profufely  lavifhed  his 
confidence  and  a  Sedition,  would  promote  the  re¬ 
formations  he  had  projected,  and  which  tended 
to  retrench  the  clerical  ufurpations ;  but  never  was 
the  penetration  of  this  Prince  more  unexpectedly 
deceived,  than  in  the  character  of  this  haughty  pre¬ 
late.  No  fooner  was  this  interefted  churchman; 
inftalled  in  his  new  dignity,  than  he  returned,  into 
the  hands  of  his  Sovereign*  the  feals,  and  his  com- 
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miffion  of  Chancellor;  and,  aware  of  the  intentions  A.  D. 
of  the  Monarch,  refpedting  eccleflaftical  encroach-  1  '“~ 

rnents,  ungratefully,  and  openly,  commenced  the 
moft  violent  oppofition  to  his  will. 

Upon  his  difgrace  and  baniihment,  which  en- 
fued,  he  retired  to  the  city  of  Soiflons,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  the  French  Monarch,  who,  forget¬ 
ting  the  common  caufe  of  fovereigns,  in  the  jealoufy 
which  he  entertained  of  a  rival,  afforded  him  a  moft 
ample  and  honourable  protection,  aligning  him  a 
liberal  penfion,  and  a  diftinguifhed  refidence  in  the 
abbey  of  Pontigny. 

A  reception  fo  flattering  to  the  haughty  prelate, 
as  may  be  naturally  fuppofed,  exafperated  the 
Englifh  Monarch  5  and  hoftilities  commenced. 

Some  places,  of  little  importance,  were  on  both 
iides  taken  ;  and  a  fruitlefs  war,  after  a  protrafted 
negociation,  was  concluded,  by  the  peace  of  Mont- 
mariel.  The  King  of  England  renewed  his  ho¬ 
mage  for  Normandy ;  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  for 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Brittany  ;  Richard,  his  fecond 
fon,  for  Guienne,hispromifed  inheritance  ;  and  the 
heir  of  the  Englifh  crown  was  likewife  re-inflated 
in  his  hereditary  office  of  Grand  Senefchal  of  the 
Gallic  kingdom. 

This  peace  was  followed  by  an  accommodation 
with  Becket,  who,  animated  to  revenge  by  an 
exile  of  fix  years,  knew  not  how  to  fet  any  bounds 
to  his  arrogance.  The  hafty  expreffions  of  Henry, 
then  refident  in  Normandy,  upon  a  report  of  the 
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A.  D.  violence  of  his  proceedings,  were  exaggerated  by 
the  zeal  of  four  gentlemen  of  the  King’s  houlhold 
into  a  call  for  vengeance  j  and  who,  repairing 
with  celerity  to  Canterbury,  aflafiinated  the  Arch- 
bifhop  in  the  church  of  Saint  Benedict,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  facred  du¬ 
ties,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  general  odium  that  was  excited  againft 
Henry,  by  the  murder  of  this  imperious  and  in¬ 
flexible  prelate,  he  found  the  means  to  foften,  by 
his  conciliatory  embafties,  and  humble  conceflions 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  by  the  abjeft  penance 
performed  at  the  (brine  of  that  immolated  and 
imputed  martyr.  The  confufion  that  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  daring  contention  of  one  man,  du¬ 
ring  the  protrafted  (pace  of  feven  years,  and  in  the 
reign  of  a  Prince  who  was  fo  formidable  from  his 
power,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his  abilities,  and  who. 
Upon  other  occafions,  had  proved  himfelf  fo  firm 
and  confident,  is  a  corroborating  inftance  how 
much  fuperdition  can  debafe  the  mod  drong  and 
enlightened  underftanding  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
flrews  the  dread  which  v/as,  at  that  period,  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  authority  of  the  Popes,  while  their  temporal 
power  was  fo  much  confined,  and  even  their  per- 
(onal  fecurity  fo  imperfect.  While  we  record  the 
fact,  we  fnudder  at  the  infatuation  that  could  at¬ 
tach  infallibility  to  an  individual  like  ourfelves, 
and  fet  up  a  pageant  upon  the  throne  of  grace,  to 
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ilTue  from  thence  his  irrefiftible  mandates,  as  a.  D. 
though  he  were  a  being  fuperior  to  the  impref- 
fions,  and  not  fubjeft  to  the  lot  of  mortality. 

Lewis,  who  had  not  been  by  any  means  back-  lJ^t 
ward  in  aggravating  the  mental  diftreifes  of  his 
rival,  took  advantage  of  the  youthful  ambition  of 
Henry,  the  heir  to  the  Englilh  crown,  who,  with 
Margaret,  his  conlort,  had  lately  been  upon  a  vifit 
tp  her  father,  at  Paris,  to  perfuaae  him  that  he  was 
entitled  to  enjoy  a  fhare  of  the  power  which  his 
father  held :  his  brothers,  Geoffrey  and  Richard, 
were  likewife  induced,  by  the  infinuations  of  Elea¬ 
nor,  who,  dilfatisfied  with  the  coldnefs  of  Plenty 
towards  her,  advifed  them  to  take  up  arms  againft 
him;  and,  ftrangely  inconfiftent !  meditated  an 
efcape  herfelf  to  that  very  Court  from  which,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  life,  her  licentioufnefs  had 
driven  her  :  nor  were  feveral  Princes  afhamed  to 
take  a  part  in  this  unnatural  confederacy.  The 
French  Monarch ;  William,  King  of  Scotland  ; 
Philip,  Count  of  Flanders;  the  Bretons,  and  the 
Gafcons,  with  many  Englilh  and  Norman  Barons, 
openly  avowed  their  intentions  to  a  (lift  in  this  un- 
juftifiable  warfare. 

Hoftilities  were  commenced,  by  the  Counts  of 
Flanders  and  Boulogne,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Aumale  was  firft  doomed  to  feel  the 
the  Ihock  of  their  arms,  and  to  crown  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  enterprife ;  and,  as  a  condition 
of  liberty,  its  fovereign  was  conftrained  to  deliver 
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A.  D.  into  their  hands  all  the  other  fortreffes  that  were  de« 
pendent  upon  his  authority.  In  confequence  of  a 
mortal  wound  received  by  the  Count  of  Boulogne, 
a  flop  was  put  to  t’neprogrefs  of  the  Flemifh  arms. 
The  French  King,  with  young  Henry,  laid  fiege 
to  Verneiiil,  which  for  the  fpace  of  a  month  refilled 
their  affaults,  and,  flraitened  by  the  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  promifed  to  furrender,  on  condition  that 
within  three  days  no  fuccour  could  be  obtained; 
on  the  laft  of  -which  the  Englifh  Monarch  appeared 
on  the  heights  that  command  the  city  :  but  Lewis, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  de¬ 
manded  a  conference  at  the  camp  of  his  rival.  In 
the  mean  time  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  fur- 
render  the  town,  arid,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  gave  it  up  to  fire  and  pillage.  Retiring 
’  with  precipitation  from  the  fcene  of  his  treachery, 
he  left  Henry  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the 
difaffedted  Bretons. 

Having  happily  fucceeded  in  that  province,  the 
King  of  England  confented  to  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  Gizors  and  Trie,  in  which  interview  he  had 
the  mortification  to  fee  his  three  fons  in  the  retinue 
of  his  mortal  enemy.  The  offers  of  the  Englifh 
Monarch  were  fufficiently  advantageous,  had  the 
confederates  been  fincerely  defirous  of  peace ;  but 
the  violence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  the  per- 
fonal  invedlives  with  which  he  infulted  his  fove- 
reign,  abruptly  broke  off  the  negociation ;  and 
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the  next  day  a  rencounter  took  place,  in  which  A* 
much  blood  was  idly  fpik  on  both  fides. 

The  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Leicefier,  who  1174— 
had  landed  with  an  army  of  Flemings,  upon  the 
coaft  of  Suffolk  ;  the  captivity  of  William,  King 
of  Scotland;  the  fuccefs  againft  the  Angevins,  with 
the  ignominious  retreat  of  Lewis  from  Rouen ;  de- 
preffed  the  hopes,  and  humbled  the  fpirits  of  the 
fons  of  Henry,  and  proved  at  length  decifive  in 
his  favour.  Another  interview  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tours ;  and  the  Englifh  Monarch,  now 
victorious,  granted  terms  much  lefs  advantageous 
than  thofe  to  which  he  had  before  confented  to 
agree.  Lewis  reftored  to  the  King  of  England  all 
fuch  places  as  had  been  captured  by  the  Gallic 
arms;  the  rebel  Tons  fubrnitted  to  his  authority; 
and  a  peace  enhied,  which  continued  unbroken  to 
the  end  of  the  life  of  the  French  Sovereign. 

Some  years  after,  the  two  Monarchs  had  a  meet-  uyy. 
jng  upon  the  frontiers  of  their  refpeCtive  domi¬ 
nions,  and  there  propofed  to  hazard  their  perfons 
and  troops  in  another  crufadeto  the  Holy  Land; 
whereas  Lewis,  from  age  and  infirmities,  fhould 
rather  have  looked  forward  to  diat  hour  in  which 
he  was  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  than  rifle  the 
danger  of  calling  down  his  prefent  vengeance  by 
jthe  deftruftion  of  his  fpecies.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  intentions,  this  fpiritual  agreement 
proved  abortive.  Elis  conftitution  grew  daily 
more  and  more  weak,  his  mind  more  timid,  and 
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A.D.  his  fuperftition  more  confirmed;  and  which  was 
further  increafed  by  the  danger  of  Philip,  his  eldeft 
fon,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  bewildered  in  the  foreft  of  Compiegne,  pur- 
fuing  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  and  left  there 
during  the  night,  entirely  alone.  The  fright  occa- 
fioned  by  this  circumftance,  brought  on  a  fudden 
and  rapid  diforder ;  and  his  precarious  fituation  in¬ 
duced  the  afflicted  and  the  credulous  Monarch  tq 
repair  to  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  foli- 
cit  the  interference  of  that  popular  faint,  not 
without  hopes  of  obtaining  fuccour  from  his  grati¬ 
tude,  dor  the  friendfliip  he  had  fiiewn,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  he  had  given  to  that  martyr  while  living, 
at  whofe  tomb  the  weaknefs  of  the  age  had  attri¬ 
buted  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Kindly 
received,  and  magnificently  treated,  by  Henry, 
and  having  made  his  offerings,  he  returned  to  his 
capital,  where  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  his 
fon  recovered,  and,  as  he  imagined,  refiored  by  his 
prayers  and  oblations :  from  this  time  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  affociate  the  young  prince  in  the  regal 
dignity. 

3  ,79>  A  paralytic  ftroke  with  which  he  had  been 
feized  expedited  the  intended  ceremony and  Phi¬ 
lip  received,  with  extraordinary  fplendour,  the 
royal  unCtion,  from  the  hands  of  his  unde,  William 
of  Champagne,  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  to  which 
diocefe  was  confirmed  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
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anointing,  and  inverting  with  the  crown,  the  kings  A.  D. 
of  France. 

From  this  occafion,  as  from  this  period,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  peerage  derived  its  commencement. 
Young  Henry  of  England  artifted  at  the  corona¬ 
tion,  and  fupported  the  crown,  a  fun&ion  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  duchy  of  N ormandy  ;  and  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  carried 
the  fword  of  ftate. 

This  fplendid  event  was  fucceeded  by  another 
of  public  joy  and  feftivity — the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  of  the  young  King  with  Ifabel,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Hainault,  and  niece  of 
Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,  defcended,  in  a  diretfc 
line,  from  Ermenegarde,  daughter  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Charles  of  Lorraine;  and  thus  was  united  in 
in  their  defcendant  the  blood  of  the  rival  Princes  of 
the  Carlovingian  and  Capetian  races. 

The  ftrength,  as  likewife  the  underftanding  of 
Lewis  being  unequal  to  the  cares  of  government, 
the  new  Sovereign,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Three  fevere  edidts,  immediately  iffued,  at 
once  marked  the  fanguinary  dilpofition  of  Philip  : 
the  firft  condemned  heretics  to  the  flames ;  the 
fecond  doomed  blafphemers  to  be  drowned ;  and 
the  third  drove  jugglers  and  buffoons  into  banifh- 
pnent. 

In  the  enfuing  year  Lewis  expired  at  Paris,  in  uSo. 
fhe  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forty- 
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A.  D.  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  By  Eleanor,  his  firft 
queen,  whom  he  repudiated,  he  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mary  and  Alice:  Conftance,  of  Caftile, 
left  him  Margaret,  afterwards  the  wife  of  young 
Henry  of  England ;  and  another,  named  likewife 
Alice.  By  his  laft  confort,  Adelaide  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  he  had  his  fucceflor,  Philip,  Adelaide,  or, 
as  Ihe  is  by  others  called,  Alice,  allianced  to 
Richard,  the  fon  of  the  Englifli  Monarch,  but  who, 
after  a  long  refidence  in  the  court  of  Henry,  by 
whom  fire  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  feduced, 
again  returned  to  her  native  country,  and  was  united 
to  William,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  The  youngeft 
daughter  of  the  Gallic  King  was  Agnes,  efpoufed 
to  Alexis  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
and  afterwards  to  his  murderer  and  fucceffor,  An- 
dronicus  the  Firflr. 

Lewis  was  more  remarkable  for  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart  than  for  the  vigour  of  bis  underftanding. 
Enterprizing,  but  without  conduct  and  confiftency 
to  accompliih  his  undertakings,  he  was  intrepid 
in  his  perfonal  conflicts  during  his  expeditions  into 
Afia  j  and  firm  in  fupporting  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,  when  refident  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople. 

Elis  divorce  from  Eleanor,  impolitic  as  it  may 
have  been,  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  fenfe 
of  delicacy  j  and  the  reftoration  of  her  dower,  fo 
much  cenfured,  was  juft  and  honourable,  and  at¬ 
taches  to  the  mind  a  favourable  memorial  of  his 
equity.  However  difpofed  hiftcrians  may  be  to 
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extol  the  benevolence  of  his  ditpofion,  yet  are  A. 
there  inftances  to  be  found  in  his  life  and  reign,  of 
a  cruel  and  a  fanguinary  conduct,  which  we  are 
lunwilling  to  allow  was  natural  to  his  general  cha- 
radter.  His  fupport  of  the  rebellious  fons  of  Henry 
cannot  be  juftified  by  the  cuflomary  palliation  of 
jftate-neceffity,  which  confiders  as  policy  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  intereft,  however  it  may  militate 
againft  the  fuggeftions  of  humanity  and  juftice. 
Should  it  be  denied  that  he  inflicted  the  unnatural 
conflidt ;  yet  his  protedtion  and  affiftance  may  fafeiy 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  charge,  upon  this  head, 
made  againft  him  by  the  Englifh  writers,  is  not 
entirely  without  foundation. 

He  was  a  Prince,  all  circumftances  confidered, 
who  may  be  deemed  more  amiable,  than  deferving 
any  particular  ftigma.  More  loved  than  eftemed, 
his  name  will  be  affociated  rather  with  thofe  that 
are  remembered  for  the  misfortunes,  than  applauded 
for  the  fplendour  of  their  actions. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS. 

Philip  the  Second  commences  his  reign  with  fuccefs  againft  his 
difaffe&ed  fubjects — The  Regent  retires  from  Court — Edi£r 
againft  the  Jews — Internal  regulations — Deftruftion  of  the 
mercenaries — War  with  Flanders,  and  with  England — Affairs 
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A.  D.  of  the  Eaft — The  Englifh  and  French  Monarchs  prepare  for 
u  a  third  Crufade — Richard  invades  the  territories  of  the  Count 

of  Thouloufe — He  is  fupported  by  Philip  againft  his  father — 
The  death  of  Henry — Philip  and  Richard  depart  for  Paleftine 
—Winter  in  Sicily — Animolities  there — They  arrive  at 
Aire — Which  city  capitulates — Philip  returns  to  France — 
His  intrigues  with  John — The  viftories  of  Richard — He  re¬ 
turns  to  Europe — Is  arrefted  by  the  Duke  of  Auftria — Philip 
commences  hoftilides — Richard  delivered  from  his  captivity, 
and  proceeds  with  animofity  againft  Philip — Perfidy  of 
John — The  war  continues  with  various  fuccefs,  and  Ihort  in¬ 
tervals  of  peace — The  death  of  Richard — Philip’s  marriage 
and  divorce — His  difputes  with  Rome — His  war  with  John, 
King  of  England — A  temporary  peace — The  Duke  of  Brit¬ 
tany  put  to  death  by  John — Philip  makes  himfelf  mafter  of 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  a  part  of  Poitou — 
The  fourth  Crufade — A  truce  with  England — John  embroiled 
with  Rome — The  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Third — His 
crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes — John  excommunicated,  and 
depofed.  His  kingdom  offered  by  the  Pope  to  Philip — 
Who  prepares  to  avail  himfelf  of  it — John  gives  up  his  do¬ 
minions  to  the  Pope — Philip  marches  againft  the  Count  of 
Flanders — His  fleet  deftro  ed — The  battle  of  Bouvins — Truce 
with  England — Lewi,  goes  againft  the  Albigenfes — A  revolt 
in  England — Tne  Barons  offer  Lewis  the  crown — He  repairs 
to  that  kingdom — His  fuccefs,  and  the  death  of  John — Lewis 
compelled  to  abandon  his  conquefts — Returns  to  France — 
Takes  Rochelle — A  truce — Lewis  goes  againft  the  Albigenfes 
—Death  and  character  of  Philip. 

f~r  a 

1180—6  X  HE  departed  King  had  flattered  himfelf  with 
having  made  fo  prudent  an  arrangement  of  his 
dominions,  that  tranquillity  would  inevitably  mark 
die  fucceeding  government  of  his  fon;  but  fo 
fhort-fighted  is  human  wildorn,  that  he  no  fooner 
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mounted  the  throne,  than  he  found  himfelf  in-  A. 
volved  in  the  jealoufy,  and  the  care,  fo  invariably 
the  attendants  of  royalty.  The  influence  which 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  as  regent  of  the  realm,  and 
governor  to  Philip,  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of 
his  pupil,  gave  offence  to  the  ambitious  Princes  of 
Champagne,  uncles  to  the  young  Monarch  ;  and 
the  queen  mother,  anxious  to  have  fome  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  regal  authority,  entered  readily  into 
their  intrigues  to  undermine  the  power,  and  to 
drive  from  the  fmiles  and  the  prefence  of  the  fove- 
reign,  a  nobleman  whom  they  confidered  as  a 
ffranger,  and  as  an  intruder  in  his  court. 

The  Count  of  Sancerre,  the  moft  youthful  of  die 
brothers,  was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  raife  the 
ftandard  of  rebellion  againft  his  lawful  Prince;  but 
Philip,  who  had  already  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
againft  fome  difaffefted  Lords,  in  the  fhort  admini- 
ftration  that  preceded  his  father’s  death,  repaired 
without  lofs  of  time  to  Berry  ;  overturned  to  its 
foundations,  Chatillon,  a  fortrefs  of  confiderable 
ftrength  ;  devafted  the  territories  of  the  rebellious 
Count ;  and  thus,  by  the  celerity  of  his  progrefs, 
gave  a  check  to  the  menaced  commotions.  But 
fhort  was  the  tranquillity  that  enfued  :  the  precipi¬ 
tate  retreat  of  Adelaide,  the  queen  mother,  to  the 
court  of  Normandy,  again  threw  the  kingdom  into 
confufion.  The  King  of  England  efpoufed  her 
caufe ;  and  prepared  to  fecond  her  wifhes,  ,by  the 
march  of  a  powerful  army.  Aware  of  the  im- 
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A.  D.  preflion  that  might  be  made  by  a  fufpicion  of  his 
inexperience,  the  Gallic  Monarch  rapidly  advanced 
with  his  forces  to  the  frontiers  of  that  province  % 
and  being  joined  by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
armies  came  in  light ;  when  an  immediate  aftiori 
was  expected  to  enfue — but  the  Cardinal  of  Saint 
Chrifogonus,  the  Pope’s  legate,  prevailed  upon  the 
oppofing  Sovereigns  to  liften  to  his  mediation,  and 
to  confent  to  a  conference. 

Eetween  Trie  and  Gizors  the  interview  took 
place,  when  Philip  convinced  his  experienced 
adverfary,  that  with  the  ardour  of  youth  he  had 
united  the  prudence  of  maturer  years.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  artful  and  politic  Henry  alternately 
employed  cardTes  and  menaces :  he  was  not  to  be 
feduced  by  the  former ;  and  he  replied,  with  a 
manly  tone  of  refolution  to  the  latter  :  “  That  he 
“  was  refponfible  to  no  earthly  power  for  his  con- 
tc  du6t ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  perfilt  in 
tc  his  intention  to  crulh,  at  its  commencement,  the 
ie  feeds  of  rebellion,  and  reftore  peace  and  regula- 
*c  rity  to  his  government.” 

This  early  independency  of  fpirit  induced  the 
Englilh  Monarch  to  relax  in  his  demands  in  favour 
of  the  caufe  he  had  fo  recently  efpoufed :  the 
Queen  was  invited  to  return,  under  the  promile  of 
an  eftablilhment,  every  way  equal  to  her  rank  and 
precenfions  ;  and  the  ancient  treaties  between  the 
rival  crowns  were  difculfed,  amended,  and  con¬ 
firmed. 
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The  appearance  again  of  Adelaide  at  the  court  ^ 
of  her  fon^  was  a  prelude  to  the  difmiffion  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders.  The  exaggerated  charges  of 
cruelty  and  ambition,  fo  artfully  alledged  againft 
him,  and  fo  infidioufly  infufed  into  the  mind  of 
his  pupil,  at  length  prevailed  over  his  former  re¬ 
gard  and  confidence  j  and  the  Regent,  eafily  per¬ 
ceiving  the  alteration  of  fentiment,  from  a  change 
of  conduct  in  the  Prince,  with  a  moderation  not 
lefs  amiable  than  uncommon,  withdrew  from  the 
injuftice  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Court,  to  re¬ 
ceive,  in  his  own  dominions,  the  confoiatory,  as 
well-earned  applaufes  of  the  heart. 

The  admiriiftration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
education  of  the  Sovereign,  were  fucceffively  con¬ 
fided  to  Robert-Clement,  of  Metz,  and  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Gilbert :  the  death  of  both  thefe  minifters 
immediately  after  their  elevation,  opened  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Champagne,  uncle  to  the  King,  the 
path  to  that  envied  as  exalted  fituation  the  firfi: 
a£t  of  whofe  adminiftration  was  a  banifhment  of 
the  Jews,  a  nation  as  remarkable  for  their  perfecu- 
tion,  as  famous  for  their  extortion.  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  molt  powerful  among  the  no¬ 
bility  proved  but  a  feeble  barrier  againft  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  King,  who  was  rigidly  bent  upon  their 
expulfion.  They  were  ejected  from  their  polfef- 
fions — their  goods  confifcated — the  obligations 
they  had  obtained  from  the  fubje&'S  of  France 
were  cancelled,  the  indebted  paying  a  fifth  part  of 
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A.  D.  the  demand  that  fhould  have  been  received  by1 
them,  to  fwell  the  private  wealth  of  the  fovereign  5 
and  their  fynagogues  were  converted  into  places  of 
Chriftian  worflhip.  Thofe  who  preferred  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  their  property  by  a  renunciation  of  their 
religion,  were  baptized  ;  but  the  mod  confiderable 
proportion  fought  a  refuge  in  other  countries, 
more  favourable  to  their  purfuits,  and  more  friendly 
to  their  refidence. 

To  this  adt  of  fignal  oppreflion  fucceeded  an 
interval  of  tranquillity,  which  Philip  employed  in 
a  manner  more  honourable  to  hirrifelf,  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  country,  by  giving  attention  and  efFedt 
to  objects  of  private  convenience  and  public  uti¬ 
lity.  He  ordered  Paris,  and  the  towns  dependent 
upon,  his  authority,  to  be  paved ;  and,  that  they 
might  be  rendered  more  fecure,  he  diredted  that 
they  fhould  be  furrounded  by  walls  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  a  meafure  little  approved  of  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  whofy  means  could  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  burden ;  but  which  he  took  care  to 
infpedt  irjr  perfon,  to  be  a  withefs  of  their  expedi¬ 
tious  completion.  It  was  this  Prince  whoenclofed 
the  wood  of  Vincennes,  that  he  might  the  more 
conveniently  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  chace.  He 
put  a  flop  to  devastations,  and  cut  off  feveral 
thoufands  of  thofe  mercenary  foldiers  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  late  King,  and  the  Englifh  Mo¬ 
narch,  in  their  wars,  diftinguifhecl  by  the  various 
names  of  Cotceraux,  Braban^ohs,  Routiers,  and 
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Taverdins,  who,  having  been  difbanded,  and  with-  & 
but  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  difperfed  themfelves, 
principally  in  Berry,  in  which  province  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  molt  wanton  and  enormous  outrages. 

While  thefe  various  occupations  engaged  the 
adtive  mind  of  Philip,  his  attention  was  arreftedby 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Countefs  of  Flanders,  a 
defcendant  of  Hugh  the  Great,  who  dying  without 
ifiue,  the  Gallic  Monarch  fummoned  the  Count 
her  hufband  to  furrender  the  territories  of  Ver- 
mandois,  Valois5  and  Amiens,  the  inheritance  of 
that  Princefs,  and  which  he  now  claimed  as  a 
fight  vefhed  in  him,  by  virtue  of  the  common  rules 
of  fucceffion.  The  Count  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  pofifefiion  of  the  conceded  demefnes  had  been 
confirmed  to  him,  not  only  by  the  bounty  of  the 
late  Sovereign,  but  by  the  friendfhip  and  edeem  of 
the  King  hirnfelf ;  a  fadt  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  deny,  but  a  title  Which  he  endeavoured,  with 
great  fubtilty,  to  difpute.  Whether  he  retained  a 
refpedt  for  one  who  had  rivetted  his  affedtion  when 
young,  and  who  had  likewife  been  his  fponfor  at 
the  baptifmal  font,  in  thofe  days  confidered  as  a 
facred  obligation  ;  he  propofed  to  fubmit  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  conteft  to  arbitration  ;  but  to  this 
meafure  his  haughty  opponent  refufed  to  comply ; 
and  levying  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pre- 
tenfions,  commenced  hoftilities,  and  provoked  his 
adverfary  to  a  decifion  of  arms. 
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A.  D.  Repulfed  in  his  attack  upon  Corbie  and  Senlis, 
he  furprifed  Dammartin  5  .but,  upon  the  approach 
cf  Philip,  declined  a  general  engagement  5  and, 
retiring  before  his  forces,  regained  in  fafety  his 
own  dominions.  While  the  French  Monarch  was 
employed  in  the  fiege  of  Boves,  a  caftle  of  confi- 
derable  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiens,  the 
„  Count  appeared  in  fight,  and  defied  the  King  to  a 
juftification  of  his  claims  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
With  difficulty  Was  the  youthful  ardour  of  Philip 
reftrained  by  the  temperate  remonflrances  of  the 
Princes  of  Champagne,  from  an  immediate  en¬ 
gagement,  notwithffanding  the  approach  of  night ; 
but  it  was  not  the  ferious  intention  of  his  opponent 
to  have  recourle  to  this  precarious  extremity.  So 
foon  as  he  was  afcertained  of  the  intentions  of 
Philip,  confcious  of  his  own  inadequate  refources, 
he  requefted  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Champagne,  and  of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Blois, 
to  procure  an  accommodation  with  his  Sovereign. 
The  contefted  territories,  with  the  county  of  San- 
cerre,  was  the  price  by  which  he  purchafed  a 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  remaining  poffieffions : 
and  thofe  rich  diftridts,  fo  recently  difputed,  were 
now  annexed,  to  fwell  the  influence  of  Philip,  and 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  France. 

1186.  Upon  the  death  of  young  FJenry,  the  fon  of 
the  Engliffi  Monarch,  Philip  had  reclaimed  Gizors, 

,  and  the  Vexin,  the  dowry  that  had  been  ceded  to 
that  Prince,  in  confequence  of  his  union  with 

Margaret, 
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Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Lewis :  to  prevent  this 
reftitution,  the  King  of  England  confented  to  do 
homage  for  his  poffeftions  in  that  country  ;  for 
which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  contefted  terri- 

t  •  1 

tories,  as  the  portion  of  her.  $£er,  Alice,  provided 
her  elpoufals  with  Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  fhould 
immediately  take  place.  The  procraftination  of 
this  union  reflected  fcandal  upon  the  amorous  in¬ 
clinations  of  her  intended  father,  and  roufed  the 
indignation  of  the  Gallic  King,  who  commenced 
hoftilities  with  the  capture  oflffoudun  andCreffae, 
in  the  province  of  Berry,  and  laid  fiege  to  Chateau- 
roux ;  near  which  place  the  two  armies  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging,  when  the  conflict  was  hap¬ 
pily  fufpended  by  the  fpiritual  mediation  of  the 
Legates  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  who  prevailed 
upon  them  to  forego  their  perfonal  contefts,  and 
unite  themfelves  in  avenging  the  caufe  of  the 
Chriftians  in  the  Eaft. 

After  the  departure  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  from 
the  Holy  Land,  the  affairs  of  the  Crufaders  had 
continued  very  rapidly  to  decline.  The  throne  of 
Jerufalem  had  been  fucceffively  filled  by  Baldwin 
the  Third,  by  Aimery  his  brother,  by  Baldwin  the 
Fourth,  his  nephew,  and  Guy  of  Lufignan.  Saladin, 
a  Curd  by  birth,  the  hero  of  the  Eaft,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  fo.r  his  generofity  and  courage,  had,  by  his 
abilities,  feated  himfelf  upon  the  throne  o  Egypt. 
Ambitious  of  extending  his  conquefts,  he  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  fettlements  of  the  Chriftians  in  Pa- 

K  2  leftine 
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AiD.  lefcine  would  prove  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the 
extenlion  of  his  arms  :  he  therefore  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  policy  and  courage  to  diveft  them  of 
their  acquirements ;  and  profiting  by  the  diffen- 
tions  of  the  champions  of  the  Crofs,  obtained 
over  their  united  forces  a  decifive  viflory  at  Tibe- 
riades ;  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Holy 
City;  of  Acre,  Joppa,  and  Afcalon ;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Tyre,  with  a  few 
inconfiderable  maritime  towns,  of  all  the  boafted 
conquells  that  had  drained  the  weftern  world  of 
its  people,  and  its  treafures. 

iiSp.  The  news  of  the  rapid  conquells  of  Saladin, 
fpreacl  an  univerfal  conllernation  over  Europe : 
the  difrnal  tidings  fo  fenfibly  affefled  the  mind  of 
Urban  the  Third,  that  it  is  pretended  he  died  of 
grief.  The  Kings  of  England  and  France,  the 
Emperor  Frederic  the  Firfc,  and  an  immenfe  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Nobles  of  the  three  kingdoms,  were 
aroufed  to  attempt,  by  a  third  crufade,  to  re-efta- 
blilli  the  glory  of  the  Chriftian  arms. 

Intent  upon  his  lpiritual  enterprife,  Philip  con¬ 
vened  an  aflembly  at  Paris,  at  which  it  was  deter¬ 
mined,  among  many  other  regulations,  that  all 
ecclefiaftics,  as  well  as  laics,  who  did  not  a  flume 
the  Crofs,  fhould  contribute  a  tenth  of  their  reve¬ 
nues  and  effefts,  which,  from  the  purport  of  its 
tolleflion,  was  denominated  the  Tax  of  Saladin, 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Hand.  Al¬ 
though  the  clergy,  ever  attentive  to  their  temporal 

affairs., 
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affairs,  were,  in  this  inftance,  the  promoters  of  A. 
the  undertaking,  they  bitterly  inveighed  againft 
this  innovation  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church  : 
but  Philip,  in  fpite  of  the  violence  of  their  oppofi- 
tion,  found  the  means  to  reduce  them  to  filence 
and  obedience. 

While  the  moft  aftive  preparations  were  making 
by  the  Crowns  of  France  and  England,  they  \cere 
fufpended  by  Richard,  Duke  ol  Guienne,  who 
made  a  furious  irruption  into  the  territories  of 
Raymond,  Count  of  Thouloufe.  The  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch  took  up  arms  in  his  defence ;  ravaged  Berry, 
andAubergne;  reduced  feveral  ftrong  places  in 
thofe  provinces ■,  while  Henry,  alarmed  at  his  fuc- 
cels,  fpeedily  palled  into  Normandy  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  his  arms :  but  the  rel instance  of  the 
yafifals  of  both  Sovereigns  to  profecute  the  war, 
induced  them  to  confent  to  a  conference,  wherein 
the  King  of  England  was  foon  convinced  that  the 
fufpicionshe'nad  entertained  of  the  good  intelligence 
that  fubfilted  between  Philip  and  Richard,  were 
not  without  foundation.  Notwithftanding  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  been  the  inftigator  of  the  war,  the  former 
infilled  that  the  young  Prince  Ihould  be  affociated 
with  his  father  in  the  regal  dignity,  Ihould  be  in- 
velled  with  his  tranfmarine  dominions]  and  that 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  with  Alice,  Ihould 
immediately  take  place. 

Upon  the  rejection  of  thefe  terms,  the  indignant 
Richard  openly  avowed  his  revolt,  and  demanded, 
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A.  D.  as  from  his  fuperior  Lord,  the  protection  and  fup- 
port  of  the  Gallic  Monarch.  Having  performed 
the  duties  of  homage,  he  received  from  that  So¬ 
vereign  the  inveftitur?  of  all  the  continental  domi¬ 
nions  of  Henry.  To  oppofe  the  effeCts  of  this 
alliance,  the  King  of  England  had  recourfe  to  the 
fpiritual  interference  of  the  Papal  power.  Anagni, 
the  Pope’s  Legate,  threatened  to  fulminate  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  againft  the  allied  Princes, 
fhould  they,  contumacioufly,  perfift  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  their  demands ;  but  Philip  fet  at  defiance 
phe  menaced  interdict,  and  haughtily  replied  to  the 
Holy  Father  :  “  That  he  had  not  any  right  to  in- 
ct  terfere  in  his  temporal  difputes-;  and  that  he  as 
■e  well  knew  how  to  revenge  his  perfonal  injuries, 
F  as  preferve  the  independency  of  his  crown.” 
The  Duke  of  Guienne,  mare  violent,  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  facrificing  to  his  rage  the 
mediating  Prelate;  and,  withdrawing  themfelves 
from  the  fcene  of  conference,  re- commenced  the 
war  with  more  animofity  than  ever. 

5189.  Thelofs  of  Ferte-Bernard,  Amboife,  Chaumanf, 
and  Chateau-Loire,  with  the  capture  of  Mains, 
from  whence  the  EngHffi  Monarch,  with  danger, 
efcaped;  the  precarious  fituation  of  Tours,  and 
the  upiverfal  difaffeCtion  of  his  nobles  and  depen¬ 
dants,  which  feemed  to  threaten  his  total  ruin; 
reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  an 
ignominious  peace.  Accufcomed,  as  he  had  been, 
to  dictate  terms  of  pacification,  his  mortification. 
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was  extreme;  but  how  fnort  of  his  fufferings  !  A 
when,  upon  an  anxious  defire  to  perufe  the  lift  of 
thcfe  to  whom  he  was  to  grant  an  indemnity  for 
their  adherence  to  Richard,  he  perceived  the  name 
of  John,  his  voungeft,  and  his  favourite  fon.  Over¬ 
whelmed  with  defpair,  he  execrated  the  day  on 
which  he  was  born  ;  beftowed  upon  his  unnatural 
and  ungrateful  children  a  maledidtion,  which  no 
entreaty  could  prevail  upon  him  to  withdraw ;  and, 
worn  out  by  care  and  affliction,  foon  after  expired, 
at  the  caftle  of  Chincn,  near  Saumur,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy;  undoubtedly  the  greateft  Prince  of  his 
time,  and  whofe  early  fuccefles  were  equalled,  if 
not  furpafled,  by  the  misfortunes  that  clouded  the 
meridian,  and  that  obfcured  the  clofe  of  his  life. 

The  firft  a£t  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  furnamed, 
from  his  perfonal  bravery,  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  a 
renewal  of  his  former  alliance  with  Philip.  The 
two  Kings,  actuated  by  an  importunate  defire  to 
lead  their  amies  into  Alia,  mutually  pledged  them- 
felves  not  to  invade  the  dominions  of  each  other 
during  their  profecution  of  the  crufade ;  and  fwear- 
ing  an  inviolable  fidelity  at  Nonencourt,  they 
formed  their  ultimate  refolutions  refpedting  their 
fubfequent  enterprife  ;  when  they  determined  that 
they  would  not  truft  the  treachery  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  fo  fatal  to  the  fuccefs  of  former  under¬ 
takings,  but  conduct  their  prefent  armament  by 
fea,  embarking  with  them  their  ftores  and  provi- 
fions,  and  prelerve,  by  means  of  their  naval  force, 
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A.  D.  a  free  communication  with  their  own  Hates,  and 
with  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

1190.  Previoufly  to  his  departure,  Philip  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  his  dominions, 
by  nominating  to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  the  guardianfhip  of  his  fon,  his  mother,  Ade~ 
laide,  and  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Champagne  ; 
and  fo  foon  as  he  had  afifembled  his  troops,  repaired 
to  Yezelay,  in  Burgundy,  the  deftined  appointment 
for  a  general  rendezvous :  here  the  two  Princes 
again  met,  and  found  their  united  forces  amount  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  men  :  their  mutual  promifes 
were  reiterated  j  and  advancing  together  to  Lyons, 
they  feparated — Philip  proceeding  to  Genoa,  and 
Richard  to  Marfeilles,  where  their  refpe&ive  fleets 
had  orders  to  await  them. 

September  the  14th,  having  embarked,  the  two 
Monarchs  were  obliged,  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
to  take  fhelter  in  the  harbour  of  Medina,  where 
they  were  conftrained  to  abide  the  whole  winter ; 
a  delay  which  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  animo- 
fities  fo  fatal  in  the  end  to  their  common  interelf, 
as  to  their  long-concerted  plans. 

Both  equally  haughty,  ambitious,  intrepid,  and 
rapacious,  they  were,  from  fituation,  as  well  rivals 
in  power  as  competitors  for  glory.  The  Englifh 
Sovereign  was  candid,  impolitic,  and  violent ;  and 
laid  himfelf  open,  upon  every  occafion,  to  the 
arts  of  Philip,  who  was  cool,  provident,  and  in¬ 
triguing,  and  who  feized  every  opportunity  by 

which 
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which  he  rrnght  take  advantage  of  the  fincere  and  a.  D. 
impetuous  temper  of  his  rival. 

Tarcred,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England,  was  in  poffeffion  ot  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  and  confidered  as  the  ufurper  of 
the  rights  of  Conftantia,  the  confort  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  the  Sixth  :  he  had  likewife  confined 
Joan,  the  Queen  of  William  the  Second,  the  late 
Sovereign,  and  the  filler  of  Richard,  for  having 
oppofed  his  acceflion  to  the  crown.  With  the 
German  Court  Philip  had  entered  into  a  ftridl  al¬ 
liance  :  the  Sicilian  Monarch,  therefore,  upon  the 
approach  of  two  powers,  both  inimical  to  his  in- 
tereft,  had  fome  reafon  to  doubt  the  liability  of 
his  government :  he,  however,  paid  his  court  with 
fo  much  addrefs  to  both  Princes,  that  notwith- 
llanding  a  difpute  that  threatened  the  fafety  of  the 
city,  and  was  nearly  produftive  of  a  ferious  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  Kings,  his  endeivours  were  ulti¬ 
mately  fuccefsful. 

The  rival  Monarchs,  to  obviate  the  ill  effefls 
of  their  recent  difpute,  entered  once  more  into  a 
new  treaty — again  folemnly  pledged  themfelves  to 
perfevere  in  their  original  plans ;  and,  upon  the 
proofs  adduced  by  Richard,  of  the  improper  inti¬ 
macy  that  had  fubfilled  between  the  Princefs  Alice, 
and  his  late  father,  Philip  gave  up  her  caufe,  and 
forbore  to  infill  upon  a  ratification  of  the  mar¬ 
riage.  All  controverfy  being  at  length  adjulled, 
they  parted,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality,  little 
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A,  D.  accordant  to  the  jealoufy  and  rancour  that  per- 
vaded  the  breads  of  both ;  and  embarked  for  the 
deftined  fcene  of- their  future  exploits. 

Ptolemais,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Saint 
John  of  Acre,  had  been  for  two  years  invefted,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Chriftian  Princes  of  the 
Eaft,  againft  the  defenfive  exertions  of  Saladin,  and 
the  co-operating  powers  of  the  Mahometan  Princes. 
The  chief  command  had  been  entrufled  to  Guy 
of  Lufignan,  the  dethroned  King  of  Jerufalem, 
whofe  army,  at  firft  inferior  to  that  of  the  Infidels, 
was  daily  augmenting  by  Europeans  of  all  nations, 
•  and  by  the  remains  of  a  numerous  force  that  had 
been  led  into  Paleftine  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbaroffa.  This  victorious  Prince  had  thrice 
overcome  -the. Imperial  troops  of  the  Greek  Em¬ 
peror  ;  penetrated  to  Laodicea  defeated  the 
Turks  in  fev-eral  engagements;  and  had  croffed 
Mount  Tarfus — when,  imprudently  bathing  in  the 
cold  dream  of  the  Cydnus,  fo  fatal  to  the  life  of 
the  Macedonian  hero,  he  caught  a  mortal  diftem- 
per,  which  arrefted  him  in  the  rnidft  of  his  victo¬ 
ries,  and  rendered  all  his  fucceffes  abortive.  His 
army  was  difperfed  •  a  part  retired  to  Germany ; 
and  feme  thoufands,  as  wfe  have  before  obferved, 
repaired  to  the  affiftance  of  the  befiegers  of  Acre. 

The  arrival  of  the  Gallic,  preceded  that  of  the 
Englifh  Sovereign.  The  latter  had  been  driven 
by  a  ftorm  upon  the  coaft  of  Cyprus,  where  the 
inhofpitality  of  Ifaac  Comnenus  aroufed  the  indigo 
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nation  of  Richard.  He  engaged,  and  defeated  A.  D. 
the  Cypriot  forces,  and  made  a  conqueft  of  that' 
ifland. 

The  accefiion  of  ftrength  that  refulted  from  the  u5x, 
arrival  of  the  two  Monarehs,  infufed  new  life  into 
the  befiegers :  the  plan  of  operation  was  lettled. 
While  Philip  attacked  the  town,  Richard  defended 
the  trenches  againfl  the  hovering  army  ofSaladin; 
and  alternately  exchanging  their  fhare  of  the  dan-? 
gers  and  fatigues  of  the  fiege,  infpired  their  fol¬ 
lowers  with  an  emulation,  produdtive  of  mod  ex¬ 
traordinary  acts  of  perfonal  valour.  Their  har¬ 
mony  did  not  long  prevail ;  and  the  whole  power 
df  the  Chriftians  affembled  was  divided  by  the 
private  difputes  of  Guy  of  Lufignan,  and  Conrad, 
Count  of  Montferrat,  for  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  Jerufalem,  fli.ll  in  the  hand  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans; — yet  the  fiege  advanced;  and  the  garri- 
fon,  reduced  to  extremity,  by  the  length  of  their 
oppoftion,  were  compelled  to  furrender  prifoners 
of  war ;  and  to  promife  that  their  Sovereign  fhould 
difburfe  a  large  fum  for  their  ranfom,  reflore  to 
liberty  the  Chriftian  prifoners,  and  give  up  the 
true  crofs  which  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Ti- 
beriade.  Thus,  after  the  lofs  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  reputed  to  have  fallen  during  its 
continuance,  exclufively  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  nobility,  terminated  this  famous  and  bloody 
enterprife ;  and  in  which  Richard,  by  an  adt  of 
ferocity,  which  ftained  Jris  victories,  upon  the 
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A.  D.  refufal  of  Saladin  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  con- 
l*^rWdemned  his  prifcners,  amounting  to  five  thoufand, 
to  be  immediately  decapitated. 

Inftead  of  purfuing  the  advantages  that  were 
expected  to  arife  from  this  valuable  acquifition, 
the  envy  and  the  rancour  of  the  two  Monarchs 
fet  not  any  bounds  to  their  animofity.  Bifgufted  at 
the  afcendancy  affumed,  and  which  the  more  pre¬ 
cipitate  valour  of  Richard  had  acquired, — Philip 
declared  his  intentions  of  returning  to  Europe ; 
renewed  his  oath,  not  to  molefl:  the  dominions  of 
his  rival ;  and,  to  prevent  a  fufpicion  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  common  caufe,  left  ten  theufand  of 
his  troops,  under  the  condudt  of  Eudes,  Duke  of 
Burgundy:  making,  therefore,  his  ill  ftate  of 
health  an  excufe  for  his  departure,  he  quitted  Pa- 
leftine,  and  proceded  to  his  native  country;  but 
the  ungenerous  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
were  too  vifible  in  his  fubfequ.nt  conduct. 

Having  embarked  at  Tyre,  he  landed  in  Italy, 
and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon 
Celeftine  the  Third  to  abfolve  the  folemn  oaths  he 
had  taken  to  Richard,  but  which  proved  no  check 
to  the  treacherous  defigns  he  had  in  contemplation. 
Tie  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  well-earned  fame 
of  his  rival,  by  the  moil  improbable  calumnies  ; 
imputed  to  his  machinations  the  afifafiinations  of 
Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  emiffaries  of  an  Afiatic  Prince, 

commonly 
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commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Old  A.  D.- 
Man  of  the  Mountains. — When  in  Paleftine, 
Richard  was  entirely  free  from  all  fufpicion  :  Con¬ 
rad  himfelf,  with  his  dying  breath,  having  left  to 
his  protection,  his  widow  ;  and  the  Prince  of  the 
afiaffins,  for  fo  were  his  fubjeCts  called,  and  from 
whom  the  word  has  found  its  way  into  Europe, 
avowed  the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  Philip, 
however,  affedted  to  diftruft  his  perfonal  fecurity, 
and  a  guard  was  inftituted,  fince  known  by  the 
diftinction  of  Gens  d'Armes ,  to  prevent,  as  it 
was  intimated,  his  being  fubjeCt  to  a  fimilar  fate ; 
but  thefe  lhallow  artifices  impofed  not  upon  the 
world  :  his  immediate  alliance  and  fecret  intrigues 
with  John,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  England, 
made  apparent  the  bent  of  his  ambitious  and  un¬ 
principled  wilhes. 

Richard,  no  way  difcouraged  by  the  defertion 
of  his  ally,  purfued  his  conquefts  ;  defeated,  with 
a  prodigious  carnage,  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  commanded  by  Saladin,  and  after 
both  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Cnriftian 
forces,  under  the  direction  of  D’Avefnes  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been  routed.  Afcalon, 
and  fome  other  confiderable  fortrelfes,  furrendered 
to  his  arms;  and  having  performed  many  extraor® 
dinary  feats  of  valour,  he  came  within  fight  of 
Jerufalem,  the  objeCt  of  his  armament ;  but  here, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  obliged  to 
clofe  the  brilliant  career  of  his  rapid  fuccefifes. 

The 
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A.  D.  The  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the  French,  ex- 
'-nro  haufted  by  fatigue,  reduced  by  ficknefs,  and  dif- 
trefied  by  want,  or  difgufted,  as  others  affirm,  at 
the  interefted  motives  which  appeared  to  have  ac¬ 
tuated  the  Englifh  Monarch  in  his  conquefts, 
declined  any  farther  profecution  of  their  enter- 
prife.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  particular,' 
.  prompted,  too  probably 5  by  an  earneft  wifh  to  re¬ 
commend  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  Philip,  took 
every  opportunity  to  oppofe  the  plans,  and  to  mor¬ 
tify  the  daring  fpirit  of  his  rival. 

Thus  compelled  to  forego  the  hope  of  extending 
his  conquefts ;  and  alarmed  at  the  intrigues  which 
he  was  informed  were  carrying  on  in  Europe, — a 
compromife  with  Saladin  took'place,  who,  at  the 
price  of  moft  of  the  acqnifitions  of  Richard,  con- 
fented  to  a  truce  of  three  years.  Acre,  Joppa,- 
with  a  few  infigniffcant  places,  and  an  unmo’efted 
indulgence  for  the  Chriftians  to  perform  their  ac- 
cuftomed  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem,  were  the  only 
advantages  refulting  from  the  unhappy  wafte  of 
blood  and  treafure  that  had  been  lavifhed  in  this 
fanatic  and  ufelefs  expedition. 

1192—3  Shipwrecked  near  Aquileia,  and  confcious  of 
the  inimical  defigns  of  his  enemies,  the  Engliffi 
Monarch  attempted  to  pafs  through  Germany  in 
difguife  ;  but  his  liberal  uy,and  profufion  betrayed 
his  character,  and  gave  fufpicion  of  his  rank  :  he 
was  difcovered,  and  an  fted  by  the  orders  of  Leo¬ 
pold,  Dukq  of  Auftria,  to  whom  he  had  given 

offence 
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oftence  during  the  fiege  of  Acre.  The  ungenerous  A.  D. 
Prince,  in  confideration  of  a  large  fum  of  money, 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  who  affedted  likewife  to  have  juft  caufe  of 
complaint  againft  the  unfortunate  Richard,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  alliance  he  had  formed  with  Ta- 
cred,  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  infolently  and  inhu¬ 
manly  loaded  with  irons  the  royal  captive.  Con¬ 
fined  in  a  remote  caftle,  during  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
months,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  he  remained, 
carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  by  his  unfeeling  and  vindidlive  enemies. 

No  fooner  informed  of  the  irnprifonment  of  his  » 
rival,  than  Philip  openly  avowed  the  rancour  of  his 
mind,  and  employed  every  meafure  that  force 
could  effect,  or  negociation  compafs,  both  againft 
his  perfon  and  dominions.  He  made  the  Emperor 
large  offers  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands;  fent 
the  degraded  Prince,  by  his  ambaffador  at  the  Ger-  . 
man  Court,  a  defiance,  and  a  declaration  of  war; 
invited  John  to  a  conference,  in  which  that  treache¬ 
rous  Prince, engaged  that  Philip  fhould  be  allowed 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Normandy,  and  that  he  would  accept  from  his 
hands  the  inveftiture  of  the  remainder.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch  invaded  the  ceded  territories,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  feveral  fortreffes,  fubdued  the  diftricts 
of  Eu  and  Aurnale,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rouen. 

The 
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A.  D.  The  prudent  condudt,  and  the  perfevering  valour 

w'v~*ii,,of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  faved  that  important  city 
from  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  he  re- 
pulfed  them  in  every  attack ;  and  his  forces  daily 
decreafing,  the  King  of  France  contented,  for  d 
pecuniary  confideration,  Offered  by  the  Englifli 
regency,  to  allow  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  for  the 
period  of  fix  months. 

193—9  A  prey  to  his  refentment,  the  Englifh  Mo¬ 
narch  ftill  continued  to  languifh  in  confinement  3 
• — and,  compelled  to  fubmit  to  infult  and  indig¬ 
nity,  was  treated  like  a  common  malefaftor  by 
the  cruel  and  rapacious  Henry ;  It  was  in  vain 

that  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  regency  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  appealed  to  the  interpofition  of  the  Pope^ 
as  the  general  protector  of  the  champions  of 
the  Crofs ;  more  particularly  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  mok  illuE rious  of  the  crufaders,  and  who  had 
fo  fmgularly  d  ftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
exploits  in  Paleftine.  The  zeal  of  the  Pontiff 
correfponded  not  with  the  anxiety  of  Eleanor.  The 
indignant  Richard  having  been  produced  before  a 
Diet  of  the  empire,  in  the  city  of  Worms,  his  in¬ 
trepidity  and  eloquence  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  German  Princes,  that  the 
Emperor,  already  obnoxious  from  his  fordid  ava¬ 
rice,  and  the  many  flagrant  a£!s  of  injuflice  he  had 
committed,  fufpeCfing  his  fufety  might  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  further  detention  of  the  Englifh 
Prince,  confented  to  reftore  him  to  liberty,  upon 

the 
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the  payment  of  the  enormous  fum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds.  A  confiderable  portion  of 
the  ranfom  was  fpeedily  remitted,  and  hoftages 
accepted,  until  the  accomplifhment  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  offers  of  Philip  and  John,  to  dou¬ 
ble  that  fum,  prevailed  upon  the  mercenary  difpo- 
fition  of  Henry,  to  endeavour  to  revoke  the  pro - 
mifcd  engagement ;  but  the  diligence  of  Richard 
rendered  unavailing  his  treacherous  purfuit ;  and 
Philip,  when  informed  that  his  prey  had  efcaped 
his  manceuvres,  addreffed  a  letter  to  his  confede¬ 
rate,  and  therein  intimated,  u  That  the  devil  had 
“  efcaped,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to 
t!  beware  of  his  fafety.” 

After  a  fiiort  flay  in  England,  when  he  received 
the  moil  loyal  and  affeftionate  inffances  of  the 
joy  and  attachment  of  his  fubjedts,  Richard,  im¬ 
patient  for  revenge,  repaired  to  Normandy ;  and 
immediately  diredted  his  march  to  Verneuil,  which 
Philip  had  inverted,  and  which  would  probably 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treachery  of  the  perfidious  Johns  Defirous  of  re¬ 
covering  the  favour  of  his  brother,  inftead  of  an 
open  and  a  manly  effay  of  arms,  he  ftained  the 
dignity  of  his  ftation,  by  the  bafe  arts  of  a  coward 
and  affartin.  Having  been  entrufted  by  Philip 
with  the  defence  of  Evreux,  he  invited  the  French 
officers  to  a  public  entertainment,  and  caufed  three 
hundred  of  them  to  be  maffacred  during  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  feart,  and,  with  the  afijftance  of  the 
Vcl.  II.  JL  townfmen. 
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A.  D.  townfrnen,  attacked  the  citadel,  and  delivered  up 
the  city  to  the  King  of  England. 

Enraged  at  the  information  of  this  perfidy,  the 
Gallic  Monarch,  accompanied  by  a  chofen  band 
of  followers,  left  his  camp,  in  the  filence  of  the 
night,  furprifed  and  burnt  the  city ;  and,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  put  to  death  all  the  Englifh  in  the 
garrifon,  and  molt  of  the  unfortunate,  but  innocent 
inhabitants  ;  thus  leaving  behind  him  a  melancholy 
memorial  of  his  revenge  and  fury.  His  army, 
ignorant  of  the  motive  of  his  departure,  and  in¬ 
formed  of  the  approach  of  Richard,  difperfed  ; 
and,  upon  his  return,  the  clifappointed  Monarch 
was  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  make  a 
rapid  retreat  into  his  own  dominions. 

More  exafperated  than  ever,  the  two  Kings  pro- 
fecuted  the  war  with  mutual  animofity,  but  without 
any  decifive  aftion.  Their  powers  were  not  equal 
to  the  refenrments  by  which  they  were  actuated : 
the  mod  trivial  exploits,  unworthy  of  record, 
evince  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  Princes  of  the 
age,  and  the  little  authority  they  polTeffed  over 
their  refractory  vaffals,  whom'  they  were  feldom 
able  to  keep  together  a  Efficient  length  of  time 
to  purfue  any  regular  plan  of  operation.  While 
the  Nobility  were  exempted  from  buffering  any  im¬ 
mediate  diftrefs,  the  lower  orders  of  fociety  were 
/  reduced  to  mifcry  by  the  perfonal  difputes  of  their 
Sovereigns,  who,  deftroying  hamlets,  defolating 
countries,  carried  their  exceffes  to  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful 
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fuj  extremities ;  put  out  the  eyes  qf  their  prifoners  a.  T>. 
facrificed  the  wretched  inhabitants  either  to  the 
fword,  or  doomed  them  to  lament  their  depriva¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  or  the  deftrudtion  of  thofe  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  Should  be  the  recompence  of 
patient  toil,  and  persevering  induftry.  Such  is  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  that  fyftem,  fo  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  fo  fubyerfive 
of  order  and  concord  in  the  {late,  in  which  one 
tyrant  lords  it,  with  an  iron  hand,  over  thoufands 
qf  induftrious,  but  degraded  vaffals  !  a  fyftem,  in 
which  feeling  is  inert,  and  from  which  the  perfe- 
cuted  fufFerer  has  no  refuge  but  in  the  quiet  retreat 
of  the  grave  ! 

Richard,  in  one  of  the  numerous  rencounters  of 
this  war,  furprifed  the  forces  of  his  rival,  between 
Elois  and  Freteval ;  by  which  accident  Philip  loft 
his  military  cheft,  his  regal  fignet,  and  the  records 
of  the  crown,  which  ufually  attended  the  perfon 
of  the  monarch  in  all  his  expeditions.  The  mutual 
inability  of  the  contending  Princes  to  continue 
their  military  exertions,  induced  them  to  confent 
to  a  cefiation  of  hoftilities  for  a  year ;  and  the 
Princefs  Alice,  who  had  been  confined  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  at  Rouen*  was  delivered  frqm  her 
captivity  into  the  hands  of  her  brother. 

The  King  of  England  having  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor,  the  war  re-commenced 
before  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  Thus,  without 
any  event  of  confequence,  mutually  haraffing, 

L.  2  and 
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A.  D.  and  alternately  haraffed,  and  with  Ihort  intervals 

'~wof  peace,  animofity  continued  between  the  French 
and  Englilh  Sovereigns ;  fometimes  affifted  by 
their  own  vafTals,  at  others  by  thofe  of  their  rivals, 
until  the  death  of  Richard  left  open  the  field 
of  victory  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip, 
without  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  competition. 
This  Prince  was  flain  at  Chalus,  againft  the 
Vifcount  of  Limoges,  one  of  his  vafials,  by  an 
arrow,  lanced  from  the  hand  of  Bertran  of  Gour- 
don,  as  he  was  furveying  the  caftle  a  Monarch, 
whofe  courage,  intrepidity,  and  military  talents, 
were  but  ill  recompenfed  by  his  unconquerable 
pride,  his  ambition,  his  cruelty,  his  opprefilve  and 
arbitrary  taxes,  and  which  are  never  felt  with  fo 
mu:h  refentment,  as  when  they  are  made  the  me¬ 
dium  to  accomplilh  private  vengeance,  and  do  not 
refer  to  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  the  people. 

It  was  during  the  continuation  of  this  war  that 
Philip  was  likewife  embroiled  with  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Soon  after  his  return  from  his  Afiatic  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  had  efpoufed  Ingeburge,  a  filler  of 
Canute,  King  of  Denmark  :  an  immediate  difguft 
led  him  to  a  precipitate  divorce ;  and  he  took,  for 
the  partner  of  his  throne,  Maria,  or  Agnes,  a 
daughter  of  a  Dalmatian  Duke,  adefcendant,  as  it 
was  pretended,  of  Charlemagne.  Urged  by  the 
remontlrances  of  the  Danilh  Monarch,  Celelline, 
who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  had  declared  againft 
the  illegality  both  of  the  repudiation  and  marriage 

of 
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of  the  French  Sovereign  ;  but  his  fucceffor,  Inno-  A.  D. 
cent  the  Third,  was  fo  far  from  adopting  the  tern- 
porizing  conduct  of  his  predeceffor,  that  he  ordered 
the  Cardinal  of  Capua  to  convene  a  council  at 
Dijon,  for  the  examination  of  this  fcandalous 
affair,  and  laid  the  kingdom  of  France  under  an 
interdid.  Philip  perfevered  for  fome  time  in  his 
oppofition  to  the  Po  itiff ;  and,  provoked  at  the 
obedience  of  the  Gallic  clergy,  who  acknowledged 
the  apoftolical  fentence,  and  enabled  by  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  which  he  had  retained  in  his  pay, 
feized  upon  their  temporal  poffeffions,  confifcated 
the  effeds  of  the  canons,  and  impofed  taxes  upon 
the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who 
had  murmured  at  the  intermiffion  of  divine  fervicej 
but,  whether  alarmed  at  the  general  clamour,  or 
weary  of  this  life  of  violence,  he  at  length  fub- 
mitted  to  make  an  offer  to  the  holy  fee,  to  have 
the  matters  in  difpute  once  more  inveftigated. 

A  council  thereupon  was  convened  at  Soiffons; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  power  and  his  addrefs, 
he  found  that  his  wifhes  were  not  likely  to  be  con- 
fulted  at  the  conclufion  of  their  determinations  : 
he  therefore  informed  the  legate,  that  he  would 
fpare  him  the  trouble  of  a  farther  examination  of 
the  affair  ;  that  he  had  himfelf  decided  the  caufe  * 
and,  repairing  to  the  convent  in  which  Ingeburge 
was  confined,  conducted  her  to  the  capital,  and 
acknowledged  her  as  his  queen.  The  unfortanate 
Agnes,  dill  allured  of  the  King’s  attachment  to 

L*  3  her 
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A.  D.  her  perform  and  difguft  at  that  of  her  rival,  for  he 
'‘^fooii  again  baniihed  her  to  a  rigorous  confinement 
at  Etampes,  yet  furviv.ed  not  long  her  difgrace  ; 
and  the  fame  Pontiff  who  had  thus  difannulled  her 
marriage,  by  an  inconfiftency  as  capricious  as  it 
might  have  been  dangerous,  legitimized  her  chil— 
dren,  and  by  this  fentence  rendered-her  fon  capable 
of  fucceeding  to  thegthro-ne  of  his  father. 

XI99.  Upon  the  demife  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
his  crown  and  dominions  had  defcended  to  John, 
furnamed  Lackland,  nocwithfbnding  the  fuperior 
pre-tenfions  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  fon 
of  Ge  .ifirey,  his  elder  brother.  Anjou,  Maine, 
ar.d  Touraine,  declared  in  favour  of  thevoung 
Prince;  and  Conftantia,  his  mother,  fob  cited  the 
protection  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,,  and  fent  him  to 
be  educated  with  Lewis,  the  heir  of  the  French 
crown,,  at  Pans.  '  hiiip,  v/ho  had  concluded  a 
truce  of  five  years  with  England,  juft  before  the 
death  or  the  late  Sovt;  :ign,  willingly  re  fumed  his 
arms  ;  and  war,  re-illumined,  feemed  to  continue 
with  more  perfeverance  man  ever;  but  the  fuccefs 
of  the  King  of  France  againfc  the  Flemings,  rela- 
120c.  tive  to  the  fucceffion  of  Artois,  and  the  fubmiflion 
of  their  Count,  alarmed  the  irrefolute  mind  of  the 
Jtngiiih. tyrant ;  and  the  lecret  departure  of  Art  hur 
\  fi  om.the  court  of  his  rival,  whom  his  mother,  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  increafing  influence  in  thofe  provinces 
that  had  declared  for  her  fon,  had  now  entrufted  o 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  induced  both  the  Sovereigns 

to 
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to  liften  to  terms  of  peace.  Having  adjud^d  all  A. 
matters  in  difpute,  and  fettled  the  limits  o':  their 
refpedlive  territories ; — to  render  the  union  more 
durable,  John  gave  Blanch,  his  niece,  the  daughter 
of  Alonfo,  the  ninth  king  of  Cadile,  to  Lewis,  the 
fon  of  Philip ;  ceded  his  right  to  Iffoudun,  Graffy, 
and  other  fiefs  of  Berry,  to  the  young  couple  ;  and 
likewife  engaged,  fhould  he  not  have  any  legiti¬ 
mate  heirs,  to  entail  the  territories  he  held  in 
France  upon  the  iffue  of  that  marriage. 

This  reconciliation  promifed  to  be  lading  ;  but 
the  flattering  profpect  of  tranquillity  was  quickly 
overcad  :  the  incontinence  of  one  Sovereign,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  other,  again  plunged  their  do¬ 
minions  into  a  refentful  and  fanguinary  war. 

John  had  become  fuddenly  enamoured  oflfabel 
of  Angouleme,  affianced  to  the  Count  de  la  Marche: 
divorcing  his  queen,  he  carried  off,  by  violence, 
the  intended  bride,  and  immediately  afterwards 
efpoufed  her.  Indignant  at  this  aft  of  inful t  and 
injudice,  the  injured  party  excited  commotions  in 
N  rmandy  and  \  oitou,  which  the  Enghfh  Mo¬ 
narch  reprefied  withfo  much  d  verity,  that  the  mal¬ 
content  Barons  appealed  to  Philip,  and  demanded 
redrefs  from  his  authority,  which  he  was  bound  to 
give,  as  their  fuperior  lord. 

Ever  willing  to  interfere  in  difputes  which  opened 
the  path  to  his  ambitious  projects,  the  French  King 
interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  complainants  :  three 
times  the  pufillanimous  John  dipulated  to  fatis.y. 
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A.  D.  and  redrefs  the  grievances  alledged  againft  him, 
and  as  often  violated  his  engagements ;  when  a 
new  and  formidable  ally  in  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
promifed  his  enemies  encouragement  and  fupport. 
The  young  Prince,  aware  of  the  treacherous  cha- 
radler  of  his  uncle,  fought,  in  an  union  with  the 
French  Monarch,  and  the  difafFedted  Lords,  both 
fecurity,  and  an  extenfion  of  authority.  Repair¬ 
ing  to  Paris,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  from  the  hand  of  Philip,  with  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  that  Monarch  ;  and  the  inveftiture  of 
the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  he  had 
formerly  refigned  to  the  King  of  England,  i  el- 
lieres,  Boulevart,  Mortimer,  Lyon^,  and  Gournay, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Sovereign  :  but 
the  young  Duke,  ardent  to  diftinguifh  his  perfonal 
prowefs,  undertook,,  with  an  half-formed  army,  to 
befiege  Mirabeau,  whither  he  was  informed  that 
Eleanor,  his  grandmother,  who  had  ever  oppofed 
his  interefts,  had  retired.  John  haftily  advanced 
to  her  relief  5  and,  falling  upon  the  camp  of  Arthur, 
before  he  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  difperfed 
his  army,  and  carried  off  in  triumph  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Prince,  with  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
many  others  of  the  moil  coniiderable  leaders  among 
the  revolted  Barons. 

1203.  The  death  of  Arthur,  and,  as  there  was  too  pinch 
reafon  to  fufpefl,  by  the  hands  of  his  inexorable, 
uncle,  was  a  fatal  flroke  to  the  interefts  of  th  er-* 
petrator  of  this  inhuman  deed.  Enraged  at  mis 
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cruel  action,  the  Bretons  vowed  the  molt  implaca-  a.  D. 
ble  revenge  ;  and  Eleanor,  the  filler  of  the  departed 
Prince,  being  doomed  to  perpetual  confinement, 
by  the  unfeeling  John,  they  chofe,  for  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  Alice,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Conftantia, 
by  her  fecond  marriage  with  .Guy  of  Tours ;  and 
Philip  fummoned  the  Englifh  Monarch  to  appear  1203—5. 
and  anfwer  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
againft  him  by  the  nobles  of  Brittany.  Upon  his 
refufal  to  attend,  he  was  adjudged  by  his  peers 
guilty  of  felony  and  parricide,  and  his  dominions 
in  France  for  ever  forfeited  to  the  demefnes  of  his 
fuperior  lord  ;  and  the  King  of  France  commenced 
the  moft  vigorous  preparations  to  execute  the  fen- 
tence  that  had  thus  been  paffed  againft  him. 

The  univerfal  deteftation  in  which  he  was  held 
was  favourable  to  the  active  temper,  and  ambitious 
views  of  his  opponent.  Thofe  great  vaftals  of 
the  crown,  whofe  interefts  might  have  led  them  to 
oppofe  the  dangerous  progrefs  of  their  Sovereign, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  check  the  rapid  increafe 
of  his  influence :  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
Blois  were  engaged  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  Count 
of  Champagne  was  an  infant ■,  and  after  a  feeble 
refiftance  on  the  part  of  his  unworthy  rival,  Philip 
had  the  fatisfaction,  within  the  contracted  fpace  of 
two  years,  to  re-annex  to  the  crown  of  France,  the 
whole  of  the  valuable  province  of  Normandy, 
after  having  been  rather  more  than  three  centuries 
difmembered  from  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne, 

by 
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A.  D.  by  the  ceftlon  of  Charles  the  Simple ;  having  had 
-fucoefii vely,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  fixteen  dukes, 
of  whom  fix  were  kings  of  England,  the  dtfcend- 
ants  q!  Rollo  ;  the  line  ending  in  John,  the  moll 
weak,  as  the  moft  vicious  prince  that  had  been 
ever  fullered  to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 

Proceeding  with  his  victorious  troops,  Anjou, 
Elaine,  Touraine,  and  a  parr  of  Poitou,  iubmitted 
to  the  arms  of  the  Gr”;c  Mon.  rch  ;  and  thus,  by 
the  criminal  indolence  of  a  mean  and  dafirardly 
prince,  the  adtive  and  perfevenng  ambition  of 
another,  and  the  difaCection  of  a  difcontented  and 
infulted  nation,  were  five  opulent  and  extenfive 
provinces  torn  from  the  Engliili  crown,  in  an 
inconfiderable  Ipace  of  time,  which!  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  events, 'would  have  required  many 
ages  to  have  disjoined. 

While  the  active  genius  of  Philip  was  rapidly 
extending  the  limits  of  his  dominions,  the  1  pi-fit  of 
crufading,  far  from  evaporating,  had  ceninued 
with  its  accufcomed  fervor;  and  the  vaff.ds  of  the 
French  Monarch  had  eftablilhed  lor  tbem-fclves  an 
empire,  five  hundred  leagues  from  the  feat  or  his 
o-overnment  and  authority,  d  he  principal  inki¬ 
er  ator  cl  this  new  armament  had  been  rculques, 
prieft  of  Reuiily,  whole  vehemence  and  zeai  un¬ 
happily  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  eloquence, 
and  for  the  more  fond  acquirements  0:  mental  un- 
derfiandinm  Among  many  or  the  Nobles  of 
France,  -wliofe  afiumptiou  of  the  crofs  opened  the 
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way  to  the  deftruCtion  of  the  Greek  Princes  of  Con-  A.  D. 
ftantinopie,  were  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  Bald- 
win,  the  ninth  Count  of  Flanders,  Lewis  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Count  of  Blois,  and  the  Counts  of  Perche 
and  Brienne.  Thefe  adventurers,  who  were  chiefly 
French,  with  fome  Germans,  were  conduced  by 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  fupplied  with  fhips  and 
naval  Acres  by  the  Venetians,  whom  they  not  only 
liberally  paid  for  their  affittance,  but  reftored  to 
their  obed  ience  the  revolted  city  ot  Zara,  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  with  its  dependent  territories. 

The  grand,  and  only  object  of  this  equipment, 
had  been  confidered  the  recovery  of  the  Floly 
Land,  already  retarded  by  the  above  event  ;  but 
the  firft  adventure  that  prefented  itfelf  in  their 
route,  feems  to  have  obliterated  all  recollection  of 
the  occafion  for  which  they  had  armed.  While 
they  were  affembied  at  Venice,  and  occupied  in 
preparations  for  their  Aflatic  expedition,  the  fon  of 
Ifaac  An'gelus  repaired  to  the  leaders  of  the  arma¬ 
ment,  to  implore  their  afliftance  againft  his  am¬ 
bitious  uncle,  who  had  depofed  his  father,  the 
Emperor  of  Conttantinople,  deprived  him  of  fight, 
and  continued  to  detain  him  in  confinement. 

The  offers  held  out  by  the  young  Prince,  fhould 
the  unprincipled  ufurper,  by  their  aid,  be  driven  from 
the  throne,  appeared  fo  very  advantageous  to  the 
crufaders,  that  they  ardently  efpoufed  his  caufe, 
proceeded  to,  befieged,  and  maciethemfelves  matters 
of  Conftantinople,  and  rettored  the  infuited  Mo¬ 
narch 
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narch  to  his  wrefted  dignity ;  and,  upon  his  death¬ 
bed,  a  few  days  after,  his  fon  fucceeded  to  his  im¬ 
perial  honours :  but  fcarcely  had  the  champions 
of  the  crofs  departed  from  the  fcene  of  their  fuc- 
ceffes,  when  the  new  Sovereign,  obnoxious  to  the 
Greeks,  from  the  recent  diforders  committed  by 
their  allies,  was  depofed,  put  to  death,  and  Alexis 
Ducas,  furnamed  Murtzufle,  declared  Emperor  of 
the  Eaft.  The  Count  of  Flanders,  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  willing  to  juftify  their  violence  under  any 
pretext,  avowed  their  intention  to  revenge  the  caufe 
of  their  ally,  returned  a  fecond  time,  befieged,  and, 
after  a  refillance  of  fixty  days,  again  became  the 
poffeffors  of  the  unfortunate  city.  Thofe  who 
fubmitted,  or  thofe  vffofe  intrepidity  attempted  to 
oppofe  them,  were  alike  facrifked  to  their  licen¬ 
tious  barbarity  ;  and,  abandoning  themfelves  to  the 
mod;  wanton  and  cruel  exceffes,  fet  no  bounds  to 
their  avarice  and  fury  :  the  fnare  of  booty  acquired 
by  the  infatiable  rapacity  of  the  French  alone, 'has 
been  eftimated  at  four  hundred  thoufand  marks  of 
lilver.  Baldwin,  the  defied  Sovereign,  was  for¬ 
mally  invefted  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  with 
the  perfonal  diftin&ions  of  the  Eaftern  Emperors  ; 
and  thus  was  the  moft  dignified  and  the  mod:  flou- 
rilhing  c<ty,  in  the  poffdlion  of  a  Chrifcian  Prince, 
taken  and  ranfacked  by  thofe  very  champions  who 
had  folely  profeiTed  to  take  up  arms  againfl:  the 
enemies  of  Chrift,  and  recover  from  the  unbe¬ 
lievers  the  facred  fpot  upon  which  he  buffered. 
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The  Venetians  had,  for  their  fhare,  Peloponefus,  A.  D. 
the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  feveral  cities  on  the  coaft 
of  Phrygia  ;  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  took  Thef- 
faly.  The  principal  leaders  were  each  remurierated 
by  a  portion  of  the  fpoil ;  and  the  Pope  enjoyed 
the  uncontrouled  command  of  the  eaftern  church, 
fo  long  as  the  empire  of  the  Latin  Princes  continued 
to  exift. 

Notwithftanding  this  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pe£ted  revolution,  the  courage  of  the  defcendants 
of  the  Comnenian  race  was  not  deprefied:  Michael, 
David,  and  Alexis,  three  chiefs  of  this  line,  pre- 
ferved  a  part  of  the  imperial  territories  in  Epirus, 
Romania,  and  Anatolia :  the  latter  affumed  the 
lofty  title  of  Emperor  of  Trebizond  3  as  likewife 
did  Theodore  Lafcaris,  another  Greek  Prince,  who 
founded  a  fmall  fovereignty  at  Nice. 

The  new  empire  thus  formed  by  the  Latins, 
was,  however,  never  firmly  eflablifhed.  Baldwin, 
in  an  engagement  near  Adrianople  againft  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  was  defeated,  and  consigned  to  a  cruel 
death  by  the  Sovereign  of  thofe  people  :  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  fucceffor,  Henry,  loft  his  life  by  poifon. 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  by  his  marriage  with  Violante, 
theirfifter,  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  but  was  maffa- 
cred  by  the  commands  of  Theodore  Angelus  Com- 
nenus.  The  fuccefirve  Sovereigns  were  his  fons, 
Robert,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  the  latter  under 
the  regency  of  John  of  Brienne,  the  depofed  King 
of  Jerufalem;  and  in  rather  more  than  half  a  cen- 
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A.  D.  tuiy,  the  empire  was  again  wrefted  from  the  Latins 
by  Michael  Paleologus. 

}2o6 _ 13  return  to  the  tranfadtions  of  Europe — Guy 

of  i  ours,  who  had  efpoufed  Cohflance,  the  mother  1 
of  Arthur,  continued  to  govern  Brittany  after  her 
deceafe  ;  but,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Gallic 
Monarch,  he  detached  himfelf  from  his  intereft, 
and  offered  his  a ffi fiance  to  the  King  of  England, 
to  recover  thofe  poffeflions  which  had  been  wrefted 
from  him  in  France.  John,  with  a  confiderable 
army,  made  good  his  landing  at  Rochelle,  and 
reduced  to  aflies  the  city  of  Angers  ;  but,  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  approach  of  Philip,  he  abandoned  his 
enterprife,  and  returned  td  England,  with  fhame 
and  difgrace,  leaving  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tanny,  to  obtain  the  beft  terms  he  could  procure 
from  his  indignant  and  powerful  rival.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  the  perfidious,  as  the 
pufiilanimous  fon  of  Henry,  obtained  a  truce  of 
two  years ;  but  almoft  immediately  encountered 
the  indignation  of  the  Holy  See,  by  a  difpute,  in 
which  he  involved  himfelf,  refpedting  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  prelate  to  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

Innocent  tire  Third,  one  of  the  moff  adlive  and 
daring  Pontiffs  that  ever  fucceeded  to  the  papal 
honours,  was,  at  his  acceffion  to  that  dignity,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  age :  of  an  enterprifing 
mind,  a  lofty  genius,  and  an  undaunted  ipirit,  he 
attempted,  more  openly  than  his  predeceffors  had 
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done,  to  convert  the  influence  they  had  obtained 
over  the  Princes  of  Europe,  into  an  efficient  and 
abfolute  dominion.  To  effect  this  fpiritual  au¬ 
thority^  he  fent  his  legates  into  every  corner  of 
Chriftendom  ;  and  the  zeal  he  profefled  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  eccleflaftical  abufes,  gained  him  cre¬ 
dit,  even  in  the  courts  of  thofe  Sovereigns  who  had 
been  moft  jealous  of  the  papal  encroachments. 

Having  appointed  to  the  primacy  of  England, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  withes  of  John,  Cardinal 
Langton,  va  native  of  that  ifland,  but  educated  in 
France,  and  deeply  in  the  confidence  of  the  Holy 
Father^  this  ftretch  of  pontifical  authority  was 
refented  in  fuch  lofty  terms  by  that  otherwife  abjeft 
Prince,  that  Innocent  fulminated  his  anathemas 
againfi:  him,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  a  general 
interdict.  To  avenge  thisinfulr,  he  banifhed  Lang¬ 
ton,  and  all  his  adherents,  from  the  dominions  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  crown. 

While  the  enterprifing  Pontiff  was  endeavouring 
to  extend  his  influence  over  one  kingdom  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  was  not  the  lefs  indefatigable  in  his  own 
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perfon,  and,  through  the  zeal  ot  his  emiffaries,  in 
making  it  felt  in  others  and  the  arms  of  the  fa¬ 
natic  Catholics  were  called  upon  to  undertake  a 
new  crufade ;  net  as  heretofore,  againfi;  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mahomet,  but  againfi;  a  quiet  and  in- 
offenfive  people,  differing  in  their  fpiritual  tenets 
from  the  intolerant  (pint  of  their  unfeeling  perfe- 
cutors.  .  , 
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Innocent,  among  the  variety  of  his  reformations* 
had  long  revolved  in  his  mind  the  converfion  or 
extermination  of  the  Albigenfes,  a  fpecies  of  fee- 
taries  in  the  fouth  of  France,  who  comprehended, 
under  that  name,  all  deferiptions  of  people  whofe 
religious  profefiions  were  not  exadtly  conformable 
to  the  orthodox  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  town  of  Albi, 
in  whofe  vicinity  were  to  be  found  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  number  of  thefe  enthufiafts,  and  who, 
upon  a  candid  inveliigation,  appear  to  have  been 
guilty  of  no  other  crimes,  than  a  negligence  in 
the  outward  forms  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and 
being  too  open  and  indiferiminate  in  their  invec¬ 
tives  upon  the  increafing  luxury,  and  the  unbounded 
influence  of  the  clergy. 

Raymond  the  Fifth,  Count  of  Thoploufe,  occu¬ 
pied  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  had  tolerated  indifferently  all  opinions 
within  his  territories,  that  did  not  militate  againfl: 
the  order  of  his  eflablifhments,  or  difturb  the 
quiet  of  his  fubjebls.  The  Pope  had  deputed 
three  miflionaries  to  carry  into  execution  his  ex- 
ten  five  reforms  into  that  country  ;  one  of  whom, 
Pierre  of  Cafldenau,  having  conduced  himfelf 
with  extreme  feverity,  was  aifaflinated  within  the 
demefnes  of  that  Prince.  Without  deigning  to 
inveftigate  the  affair,  the  impetuous  Pontiff  de¬ 
nounced  againfl;  him  a  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  iflfued  a  bull  arfebting  thofe  unhappy  fee- 
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taries,  by  which  all  Chriftendom  was  invited  to  A.  D. 
unite  in  their  deftru&ion,  and  held  out  the  fameUor>J 
indulgence  to  thofe  who  Ihould  take  up  the  crofs 
in  this  deflruftive  warfare,  as  had  been  before 
offered  to  the  crufades  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Raymond,  to  avert  the  approaching  ftorm,  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  fubmiffion,  to  appeafe  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Pontiff ;  and,  delivering  up  feveral 
fortreffes  in  Provence,  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the 
moll;  humiliating  penance ;  and  having  fworn,  upon 
the  facred  relics,  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  lee 
of  Rome,  was  commanded  to  lead  the  army  ap¬ 
pointed  to  exterminate  his  fubjedts,  and  depopu¬ 
late  his  country — a  fentence  at  which  the  feeling 
mind  revolts,  but  which  could  not  difturb  the 
bread  of  the  zealous  and  inhuman  Innocent  with 
one  convulfive  ligh,  or  a  fingle  tremor  of  con¬ 
trition  ! 

The  infatuated  army,  drawn  together  by  their 
fanatic  zeal,  intent  upon  their  work  of  death,  and 
increafed  to  one  hundred  thoufand  combatants, 
proceeded  towards  Bezieres,  the  capital  of  Ray- 
mond-Roger,  the  nephew  of  the  Count  of  Thou- 
loufe.  The  town  was  taken  by  affault :  neither  fex, 
age,  nor  even  religious  opinion,  found  a  fafeguard 
againfl:  the  fword  of  indifcriminate  daughter. 

With  an  augmented  force  they  advanced  to  Car- 
calfonne,  which,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the 
Count  of  Bezieres,  made  a  gallant,  but  ineffe&ual 
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A.  D.  defence,  and  Ihared  at  length  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  former  city. 

Simon  of  Mountfort  having  been  appointed 
the  leader  of  thefe  fanguinary  troops,  the  war  was 
continued  with  inconceivable  fury.  The  Count 
of  1  houloufe,  nearly  allied  to  Philip,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  Gallic  Monarch  in 
his  favour,  and  in  that  of  the  perfecuted  Albi- 
genfes :  hence  he  again  attempted  to  foften 
the  rigorous  meafures  purfued  by  the  Court  of 
Rome;  his  eloquence  obtained  him  from  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  an  abfolution  for  the  imputed  aflaflination  of 
Caftlenau,  and  an  order  to  his  legates  to  inveftigate 
impartially  the  affair:  but  Montfort,  who  claimed 
the  conquered  territories,  found  the  means  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fupport  of  the  reprelentatives  of  Inno¬ 
cent,  and  oo  plainly  convinced  the  unfortunate 
Raymond,  that  he  had  little  to  expedt  from  the 
fincerity  of  the  Papal  See.  Frefh  charges  for  im¬ 
puted  offences  being  adduced  againft  him,  he  was 
once  more  excommunicated ;  and  this  dreadful 
and  extraordinary  warfare  continued  for  feveral 
years,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  on  both  fides  with 
determined  and  ferocious  barbarity. 

Peter  the  Second,  King  of  Arragon,  had,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  iniquitous  affair,  ap¬ 
peared  inclinable  to  efpoufe  the  party  of  the  per¬ 
fecuted  Count;  but  foftened  by  the  application, 
or  intimidated  by  the  remonftrances  of  Montfort, 
he  abandoned  his  projected  plans,  and  granted  him 
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the  inveftiture  of  Bezieres  and  Carcaffone,  both  A.  D. 
of  which  were  fiefs,  dependent  upon  his  crown. 
Repenting,  however,  of  the  alliance,  and  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  violence  and  inhumanity  of  Mont- 
fort,  he  united  hi mfelf  with  the  Counts  of  Thou- 
loufe,  of  Foix,  Commenge,  and  the  Prince  of 
Bearn,  to  repel  his  hoftile  and  fanguinary  inva- 
fions.  Never  were  perhaps  hoftilities  carried  on 
with  fo  great  a  variety  of  fortune  :  alternately  con¬ 
quering  and  fubdued,  the  inhuman  leader  of  the 
crufade  fet  not  any  bounds  to  his  mercilefs  rage; 
and  the  particular  details  related  of  his  enormities, 
are  too  Blocking  to  juftify  any  farther  record.' 

The  death  of  Peter,  untimely  flain  at  Muret  by 
the  troops  of  Simon,  while  purfuing  a  feigned  re¬ 
treat  of  that  wily  and  confumrnate  general,  was 
fucceeded  by  a  terrible  daughter  of  the  confederate 
troops,  difperfed,  and  purfued,  as  far  as  the  walls 
of  Thouloufe,  by  the  rapid  and  indefatigable 
viCtor.  This  lignal  and  bloody  advantage  de- 
prefled  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond  ; 
and  his  ruin  would  have  been  complete,  had  the 
army  of  Montfort  been  in  time  reinforced  by  the 
expeCted  fuccours  from  the  Gallic  King,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  offer  to  make  with  him  a  divifion  of 
his  conquefls  in  Kanguedoc. 

While  thefe  affairs  were  tranfaCting,  the  inter¬ 
dict  that  had  been  laid  upon  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  England,  having  failed  in  its  intended 
effeCt,  the  Pontiff  followed  up  his  refentments  by 
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>.  a  gradation  of  fentences,  by  which  he  Battered 
himfelf  that  he  fhould  ultimately  be  enabled  to 
reduce  him  to  obedience.  Emboldened  by  his 
fucceffes  againft  the  Albigenfes,  as  well  as  by  the 
fubmiffion  of  Otho,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  he 
had  fulminated  his  excommunications  againft  the 
contumacious  monarch,  who,  more  indignant  than 
ever,  determined  to  oppofe  his  temporal  authority 
to  the  fpiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  ge¬ 
neral  difiatisfacftion  that  enfued,  ferved  but  the  more 
to  exafperate  the  fiery  temper  of  this  Prince  ;  and 
brought  on  a  furious  perfecution  of  the  bifhops 
within  his  realm,  all  of  whom,  excepting  three, 
took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  ecclefiaftical  vengeance  of  the  Pope 
was  yet  unfated :  his  progreffive  refentment  ab- 
folved  his  fubjedls  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance; 
and  he  made  to  Philip,  as  a  fovereign  the  moft 
likely  to  fecond  his  views,  the  tender  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  crown,  a  remiftion  of  his  fins,  and  fuch  holy 
and  eternal  benefits  as  his  facred  fituation  could 
confer. 

Philip  was  not  fcrupulous  nor  tardy  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  infidious  offers  of 
Innocent,  which  confirmed  an  authority  that  he 
feemed  not  to  be  aware  might  as  readily  be  formed 
againft  himfelf.  The  moft  active  preparations  were 
commenced ;  feventeen  hundred  veffels  were  af- 
fembled;  a  large  army  was,  without  difficulty, 
levied  by  the  zeal  of  the  moft  opulent  vaffals  of 
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the  King,  who  ardent  in  his  caufe,  from  the  expec-  A.  D. 
tation  of  the  fpoils  that  were  to  be  obtained  upon 
their  conqueft  of  England,  were  led  to  form  themoft 
fanguine  hopes  of  a  certain  and  immediate  fuccefs. 

,  The  ruin  of  John  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
Defpifed  by  all  ranks  of  people,  for  his  cowardice 
and  his  inactivity,  detelted  for  his  oppreffions,  the 
meannefs  of  his  vices,  and  the  variety  and  injuftice 
of  his  cruelties; — yet  the  fear  entertained  of  the 
Gallic  yoke,  excited  a  confederacy  in  his  fupport, 
that  would  have  been  adequate  to  every  purpofe 
of  defence,  had  he  been  capable  of  preferving  the 
lead;  firmnefs  or  confiftency  of  conduct.  Befides 
a  very  confiderable  national  force,  he  entered  into 
an  all  ance  with  Otho  the  Fourth,  Emperor  of 
German/,  and  with  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  Thouloufe;  but,  while  the  minds  of 
men  w  re  agitated  by  the  expectation  of  fome  de- 
cifive  action,  the  Pope  contrived  to  deceive  both 
parties,  and  to  feize  himfelf  u  on  the  fplendid 
prize,  to  which  he  had,  witli  fo  much  art,  encou¬ 
raged  the  ambition  of  Philip  to  afpire. 

Pandoiphus,  the  fpiritual  legate  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  fee,  having  b -en  properly  inftruted  by  the 
infidious  Pontiff,  in  a  conference  obtained  with 
John  at  Dover,  exaggerated  the  mighty  and  for¬ 
midable  preparations  to  which,  in  his  paffage 
through  France,  he  had  been  the  witnefs  j  and, 
having  awakened  his  furprife,,  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  paffions.  He  magnified,  in  terms  of  fuch 
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A'  forcible  fufpicion,  the  difaffe&ion  of  his  fubje&s, 
the  fecret  combination  of  his  vaffals,  and  the  cri¬ 
tical  iituation  of  his  affairs,  that  the  pufillanimous 
Prince,  forgetting  even  the  flight  remains  of  dig¬ 
nity,  which,  from  fituation,  he  might  ft  ill  have 
poffeffed,  fhrunk  a  flave  to  his  imbecility,  and  a 
martyr  to  his  fears.  Submitting  with  an  abjeft 
obedience  to  the  guiding  judgment  of  Innocenr, 
he  made  a  formal  furrender  of  his  dominions  to 
the  Apoftolic  Chair,  confented  to  hold  them  in  fu¬ 
ture,  as  the  feudatory  of  the  Holy  See ;  fubjedted 
himfelf  to  the  annual  payment  of  one  thoufand 
mares;  and  confented  to  -acknowledge  Langton, 
as  the  primate  of  England,  with  the  promife  of  a 
free  pardon,  and  indemnification  of  their  Ioffes  to 
all  thofe  who  had  been  exiled  during  this  difgrace- 
ful  ccntefl. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  the  obfervance  of  this 
humiliating  ceremony :  this  contemptible  Prince, 
proftrating  himfelf  before  the  infolent  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  Pontiff,  furrendered  to  him  that  crown 
which  he  had  worn  with  lo  much  infamy  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  again  received  the  fenfelefs  bauble,  as 
the  acknowledged  vaffal  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
After  this  unjuftifiable  copceflion,  the  imperious 
Nuncio  returned  to  Boulogne,  where  Philip  impa¬ 
tiently  awaited  his  arrival  to  put  to  fea,  and  ac- 
complifli  his  intended  enterprife ;  but  here  he 
was  informed  that  the  King  of  England  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  :  he  would  not, 
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therefore,  be  permitted  to  carry  his  hofhilities  A.  D. 
againft  a  kingdom  in  the  a&ual  poflfeflion  of  the 
Holy  See;  and  menaced  him  with  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  fhould  he  prefume  to  difturb  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  dominions  affigned  to  the  fucceffor 
of  Saint  Peter. 

The  Gallic  Monarch  was  not  to  be  thus  difcou- 
raded  :  enraged,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  any 
longer  be  the  dupe  of  that  hypocritical  farce 
that  had  been  carried  on  againft  him  ;  and  ex- 
pofing  the  fraudulent  condud  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  determined,  with  the  fupport  of  his  vaffals, 
who  were  as  little  willing  to  relinquifh  the  promifed 
fpoils,  as  their  exafperated  and  ambitious  Sove¬ 
reign,  to  perlevere,  with  vigour  and  alacrity,  in  his 
intended  enterprife.  But  the  fecret  negociation 
that  had  been  formed  againft  him,  began  to  deve- 
lope  itlelf: — Ferdinand,  Count  of  Flanders,  ab- 
folutely  refufed  to  follow  his  ftandard  :  and  he  dif- 
covered  that  the  allied  Princes  had  fo  much  flat¬ 
tered  themfelves  with  a  profped  of  fuccefs,  that 
the  dominions  upon  which  they  expedited  to  feize, 
were  already  allotted  to  the  different  confederates. 
Ferdinand  was  to  have  had  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  Ifle  of  France ;  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  the 
Vermandois ;  the  King  of  England,  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Loire;  the  Empeior,  Burgundy  and 
Champagne  ;  and  Raymond,  Count  of  Thouloufe, 
without  any  ftipulatcd  acqujfition,  but  probably 
under  the  expedition  af  recovering  his  invaded, 
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A.  D.  inheritance,  had  likewife  voluntarily  proffered  his 
*0~y**j  fuccoiir  and  fupport. 

To  fruftrate,  at  its  commencement,  a  revolt  that 
tended  to  counteract  his  meditated  invafion,  he 
poured  his  forces  into  the  territories  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders :  Caflel,  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  power,  and  fubmitted  to  the  fuperiority 
of  his  arms.  While  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Ghent,  the  Englilh  fquadron,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Salifbury,  the  natural  brother  of  Joan, 
furprifed  the  Gallic  fleer,  and  captured  three  hun¬ 
dred  fail,  all  laden  with  military  ffores  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  burnt  one  hundred  more,  and  blocked  up 
the  remainder  in  the  harbour  of  Dam.  In  defpair 
of  being  able  to  preferve  any  part  of  his  naval 
equipment,  the  enraged  Monarch  repaired  to  the 
feene  of  his  dilgrace  3  furprifed,  and  cut  to  pieces 
two  thoufana  of  the  enemy,  who  had  ventured  to 
approach  the  Gallic  camp 3  and  ordered  the  refidue 
of  his  veflels  to  be  deftroved.  Dam  and  Lifle 
were  reduced  to  alhes  3  Ghent  capitulated  5  and 
Caflel  was  difmantled  :  but  the  enemy,  far  from 
being  intimidated  by  the  fuccefs  and  feverity  of 
his  arms,  were  rather  inflamed  by  the  rapid  exten- 
flon  ox  his  power.  The  King  of  England,  as  if 
awakened  from  his  lethargy,  determined  to  carry 
'  his  forces  into  the  heart  of  France.  Debarking  at 
Rochelle,  the  Poitevirs  revolted  in  his  favour  3  be¬ 
coming  mafter  of  Angers,  he  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Brittany.  His  profperous 
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inroads  were  but  of  Ihort  duration.  Lewis,  the  A.  D. 
fon  of  Philip,  oppofed  his  progrefs — the  pufilla-  ' 
nimous  John  retired  with  difgrace,  from  his  recent 
conquefts,  and  awaited  at  Parthenay,  in  indolent 
expectation,  the  iffue  of  the  attempts,  and  the 
news  of  the  exertions  of  his  allies. 

The  French  King,  aware  of  the  formidable  pre-  1214. 
parations  that  were  making  again!!  him,  advanced 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  including  the 
principal  nobility  of  his  dominions,  with  twelve 
hundred  knights,  and  feven  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
the  beft  body  of  cavalry  at  that  time  in  Europe, 
to  meet  the  combined  and  fuperior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men  ;  and  led  by  Otho,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  two  armies  came  in  fight  at 
the  village  of  Bouvines,  fituated  between  Tour- 
nay  and  Lifle  j  and  a  fliarp,  a  bloody,  and  a  fignal 
engagement  enfued.  The  order  of  battle  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Guerin,  recently  nominated  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Senlis ;  and  to  his  excellent  difpofition  has 
been  attributed  ultimately  the  brilliant  fucceffes  of 
the  day. 

The  aCtion  commenced  a  little  before  noon ; 
and  never  was  a  field  of  battle  better  contefted,  or 
individual  prowefs  carried  to  a  more  romantic 
height.  The  King,  who  commanded  in  the 
centre,  again!!  whom  the  German  forces  had  di¬ 
rected  the  chief  ftrength  and  vigour  of  their 
affaults,  gave  extraordinary  inftances  of  cool  intre¬ 
pidity  j 
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A.  D.  pidity.  Wounded  in  the  neck,  and  thrown  to  the 
*~*v*+>  ground  by  a  German  foldier,  the  gallant  Montigny, 
who  bore  the  royal  ftandard,  emblazoned,  for  the 
firft  time  recorded  in  hiftory,  with  fleurs  de  lys, 
with  incredible  feats  of  courage,  and  perfeverance 
of  exertion,  protedted,  and  enabled  the  fallen  So¬ 
vereign  to  remount,  and  expofed  the  perfon  of 
Otho  to  the  fame  extremity  of  danger  which  he 

himfelf  had  fo  lately  encountered.  The  German 
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troops,  in  their  turn,  began  on  every  fide  to  give 
ground :  the  Emperor,  defpairing  of  being  able 
to  rally  his  fcattered  forces,  abandoned  to  Philip  the 
no  longer  difputed  field : — the  rout  became  general ; 
the  Imperial  ftandard  was  taken :  and  thus,  after 
a  conflidt  of  fix  hours,  attended  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  and  in  every  quarter  warmly  and  valiantly 
difputed,  was  terminated  this  memorable  battle. 
Thirty  thoufand  Germans  are  faid  to  have  crim- 
foned  with  their  blood,  the  plains  of  Bouvines ;  and 
among  the  prifoners  v/ere  four  Princes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  a  long  lift  of  Nobility,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  knights,  and  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  captive  Count  of  Boulogne  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  •confifted  at  Peronne.  The  un-: 
fortunate  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Flanders,  referved 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  immanacled  in 
an  open  car,  was  produced,  an  object  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  infult,  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
After  having  fatiated  his  pride  by  this  inhuman 
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fpedtacle  of  a  degraded  Prince,  conduced  in  fo-  A.  D. 
lemn  proceftion  through  his  capital,  the  milerable  t“"vW 
objedt  of  his  vengeance  was  doomed  by  Philip 
to  become  the  folitary  vidtim  of  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  in  a  long  and  rigorous  imprifonment  in  the 
fortrefs  of  the  Louvre. 

From  Paris,  the  fcene  of  joy  and  exultation,  he  1215 — 16 
turned  his  arms  to  a  fuppreflion  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  of  Poitou,  who  were  ftill  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  their  ancient  fovereigns.  John,  ft  ill  Ihut 
up  in  Parthenay,  was  an  opponent  in  himfelf  fo 
thoroughly  contemptible,  that  it  required  but  lit¬ 
tle  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  to 
-yvreft  from  him  the  remaining  pofteflions  which  he 
held  in  France  :  but  here,  in  the  height  of  his  fuc- 
cefs,  when  opp'ofition  funk  before  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  the  conqueft  of  Guienne,  and  the  part 
of  Poitou  that  yet  appertained  to  the  Englifti 
crown,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence, — the  inadequate  compenfation  of  fixty 
thoufand  pounds,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
nuncio  from  the  Holy  See,  induced  the  Gallic 
Monarch  to  withdraw  his  victorious  troops,  and 
to  confent  to  a  truce  for  the  lengthened  term  of 
five  years.  A  meafure  which,  however  he  may 
have  been  cenfured  by  the  French  hiftorians,  his 
better  judgment  feemed  to  fanctify ;  confcious,  as 
he  was,  of  the  fecret  difaffedtion  of  the  principal 
nobility,  from  the  rapid  increafe  of  his  power,  -and 
fenfible  that,  notwithftanding  his  recent  fuccefs, 
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the  numerous  army  with  which  he  had  acquired 
conqueft,  he  could  not,  at  a  critical  jundlure,  with 
certainty  command  3  the  troops  of  the  crown  only 
bearing  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  general  amount, 
and  which  were  more  properly  the  forces  of  his 
vaffals  than  his  own. 

This  brilliant  vidtory  confirmed  the  authority 
of  Philip:  no  internal  fadlion  ventured  to  difturb 
his  peace  3  no  external  enemies  dared  to  afifail  his 
throne.  The  battle  of  Bouvines  decided  the  fate 
ofOtho.  Frederic  the  Second,  the  fon  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  of  Conftantia,  his  competitor  for 
the  Imperial  honours,  was  received  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  King  of 
England,  occupied  in  his  difputes  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  Barons,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt  a 
foreign  enterprife.  The  Count  of  Flanders,  in 
clofe  confinement  at  the  Louvre,  was  forgotten  as 
an  enemy.  The  principal  Nobility,  either  in  ap¬ 
parent  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  intereft,  or 
incapable  of  railing  any  commotion  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  were  obliged  to  preferve,  or  to  affcdt  a 
femblance  of  tranquillity.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
France,  and  fuch  the  ftate  of  the  neighbouring  pow¬ 
ers,  when  he  permitted  his  fon  to  accomplifh  the 
•vow  he  had  made  in  favour  of  the  church,  agarnft 
the  unfortunate  and  perfecuted  Albigenfes  ! 

In  the  unimportant  annals  of  forty  days,  no 
rnili'ary  achievement  was  performed  to  exalt  the 
martial  character  of  Lewis.  His  arrival  at  the 
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camp  of  Montfort  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  A.  D. 
Court  of  Rome ;  and  having  been  prefent  at  the 
furrender  of  the  cities  of  Thoulouie  and  Nar- 
bonne,  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  confult  upon  an 
undertaking  that  promifed  to  be  more  conducive 
to  both  his  intereft  and  ambition  than  the  one  in 
which  he  had  fo  recently  engaged. 

John,  King  of  England,  the  mod  unworthy,  as 
the  molt  daftardly  Prince  that  had  been  buffered  to 
infult  the  patience,  and  to  abufe  the  indulgence  of 
a  gallant  nation,  at  length  fo  completely  excited 
the  indignation  of  his  fubjefls,  that,  upon  his  pe¬ 
remptory  refufal  to  ratify  a  charter,  granted  by- 
Henry  the  Firft,  the  Barons  of  the  kingdom 
openly  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  rights,  and 
to  reftrain  the  farther  encroachments  of  the  regal 
power.  Compelled  to  fubrnit  at  difcretion,  he 
confented  to  fign,  at  a  general  conference  held  at 
Runnemede,  that  celebrated  inllrument  in  wri¬ 
ting,  fo  well  known,  and  fo  highly  cherifhed  by 
every  Englishman,  under  the  name  of  Magna 
Charta  ;  but  having  executed  this  fo’iemn  deed, 
he  meditated  in  fecrecy  and  in  filence  his  future  re¬ 
venge.  The  Nobles,  lulled  into  a  fatal  Security, 
fuffered  him  to  introduce  an  army  of  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries  into  his  devoted  kingdom  ;  and  with  thefe 
hireling  and  rapacious  forces,  the  indignant  Mo¬ 
narch  took  the  field  j  and  before  the  confederated 
lords  could  raife  a  force  fufficient  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  his  refentment,  he  over-ran  and  laid 
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A.  D.  wafte  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  Dover  unto 
Berwick.  Incapable  of  an  immediate  union,  the 
Barons  were  menaced  with  a  total  deftrudtion,  and 
reduced  to  the  defperate  extremity  of  inviting  the 
affiftance  of  Philip,  by  an  offer  of  their  crown  to 
Lewis,  the  heir  of  the  Gallic  monarchy. 

The  poffelfion  of  a  throne,  notwithstanding  its 
embarraffments,  and  its  cares,  has.  been  but  feldom 
an  object  of  refufal  ;  and  Philip  permitted  his  fon 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fplendid  offer.  The  Pope, 
whofe  intereft  encouraged  him  to  oppofe  the  de- 
itrudtion  of  his  fupple  and  dependent  vaffal, 
alarmed  at  the  combination  that  was  forming  againfl 
him,  endeavoured,  by  the  accuftomed  menaces  of 
interdidts  and  excommunications,  to  prevent  the 
profecution  of  his  ambitious  purpofe :  but  the 
King  of  France,  when  his  interefts  were  concerned, 
fet  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican;  but, 
willing  to  prelerve  an  appearance  of  refpedt  for  the 
Holy  See,  difavovred  his  concurrence,  while  he 
fecretly  favoured  all  the  plans  of  Lewis. 

Determined  to  purfue  the  objedt  of  his  willies, 
and  having  obtained  proper  hoftages  for  the  perfo- 
nal  fecurity  of  his  fon,  Philip  permitted  him  to  fet 
forward  upon  his  Englifh  expedition  ;  while  the 
Court  of  'Rome,  exafperated  at  their  dilobedience, 
fulminated,  but  ineffectually,  its  anathem  is  againfl 
them.  Landing  upon  the  coaft  of  Kent,  his  lu.c- 
cefswasat  fir  ft  adequate  to  his  moft  fanguine  ex¬ 
pectations;  and  Dover,  fecured  by  the  valour  and 
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fidelity  of  Hubert  de  Bourg,  was  the  only  place  A 
that  refilled  the  progrefs  of  his  arms.  Received'-” 
in  the  capital  as  the  fovereign  of  the  kingdom,  his 
army  was  daily  augmented  by  the  defertion  ofthofe 
who  had  hitherto  fupported  the  caufe  of  John; 
and  the  Nobles  of  England  had  the  melancholy 
profpedl  of  efcaping  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
King,  by  impcfing  upon  themfelves  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  Prince,  when  the  decided  preference  im¬ 
prudently  given  by  the  fon  of  Philip  to  his  French 
adherents,  and  the  declaration  of  his  favourite  and 
confidential  minifler,  the  Count  of  Melun,  who, 
in  his  lad  moments,  warned  the  Englilh  Barons 
of  their  danger,  from  the  fecret  intentions  of  the 
heir  of  the  Gallic  crown,  awakened  them  to  a 
fenfe  of  the  critical  ficuation  in  which  they  Hood. 
They  began  by  degrees  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  the  French  llandard  ;  and  the  death  of  John, 
a  fignal  intervention  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  his 
country  !  which,  it  were  natural  to  imagine,  would 
have  itrengthened  the  pretenfions  of  his  rival, 
gave  eventually  an  incurable  wound  to  the  fuccefs 
of  his  caufe. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Marlhal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  affumed  the  government  and  guardian- 
lhip  of  Henry,  a  youth  of  nine  years  of  age,  the 
fon  of  the  late  King:  this  nobleman,  who  had 
ever  been  a  faithful  adherent  of  that  Prince,  and 
no  lefs  diftinguilhed  lor  confiftency,  than  for  ho¬ 
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A.D.  nour  and  integrity,  conveyed  his  young  charge  to 
*  Gloucefter,  where  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  performed  ■,  and  having  fuffered  him  to  grant 
a  new  charter,  principally'  copied  from  that  his 
father  had  been  obliged  to  execute,  reprefented 
by  circular  letters,,  and  in  fuch  forcible  language, 
to  the  mature  consideration  of  the  Barons,  their 
common  intereft,  in  a  fteady  union,  to  reftore  the 
independency  of  the  crown,  that,  upon  the  return 
of  Lewis  from  France,  whither  he  had  been  to 
levy  new  fuccours  to  forward  his  enterprife,  he 
found  his  party  almoft  annihilated  by  difaffe&ion 
and  defertion.  The  total  defeat  of  a  French  army, 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  Perche,  near  Lin¬ 
coln,  with  the  defcruflion  of  his  fleet  by  that  of 
the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  Philip  D’Al- 
biney ;  and,  invefted  himfelf  in  London  by  the 
viftorious  Pembroke ;  the  Gallic  Prince  was 
anxious,  upon  any  honourable  pretence,  of  eva¬ 
cuating  a  kingdom,  in  which  every  thing  had  be¬ 
come  hoftile  to  his  fuqcefs,  and  finifter  to  his  hopes. 
Urged  by  motives  no  lefs  necelTary  than  prefling, 
he  requefted  and  obtained,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  legate,  a  ceflation  of  warfare ;  engaged  to 
depart  immediately  from  the  theatre  ot  his  diiap- 
pointed  ambition  ;  gained  for  his  adherents  a  ge¬ 
neral  amnefty ;  confented  to  t  e  payment  of  fifteen 
thoufand  marks  of  fllver  ;  and  promifed  to  procure 
the  refloration  of  Normandy  and  its  dependencies 
to  the  Englifh  crown  :  but  fliould  his  father  prove 
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averfe  to  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  he  A.  D. 
then  folemnly  pledged  himfelf  to  make  good  this 
ftipulation,  Ihould  it  ever  be  his  fortune  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  his  anceltors. 

Thus  terminated  the  fhort  reign  of  Lewis  in  I2I7~25 
England.  At  his  return  he  was  abfolved  in  form 
by  the  Apoftolical  Legate,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Chriftians  in 
Paleftine ;  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
of  five  years  that  had  been  granted  to  John  after 
the  decifive  battle  of  Bou vines,  Lewis  commenced 
hoftiiities  by  the  fiege  and  capture  of  Rochelle. 

The  approach  of  a  reinforcement  from  England, 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  the  town  ■,  and  he  con- 
fented  to  a  celfation  of  arms  during  a  period  of  four 
years  more ;  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  Cru- 
faders  againfi:  the  Albigenles,  who  were  dill  per¬ 
fected  with  unrelenting  feverity.*  Simon  de 
Montfort,  whofe  inhumanity  was  without  exam¬ 
ple,  after  having  perfevered  for  feveral  years  and 
with  various  fuccefs,  in  that  deteftable  warfare,  was 
at  length  flain  whilfc  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Thouloufe  i  his  death  faved  the  city,  and  the 
command  of  his  army  devolved  to  Aimery,  his 
fon. 

Affifted  by  Lewis,  he  obtained  by  capitulation 
the  pofifefiion  of  Marmand ;  notwithflanding 
which,  and  the  oppofition  of  the  fon  of  Philip, 
the  perfidious  Aimery  put  ail  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword.  The  French  Monarch,  appriled  of 
Vol.  II.  N  the 
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A.  D.  the  contra&ed  powers,  and  the  little  progrefs  likely 
to  be  made  by  the  arms  of  the  Gallic  Prince,  di¬ 
rected  him  to  withdraw  his  forces  ;  and  Raymond, 
the  fon  of  the  Count  of  Thouloufe,  with  the  flip- 
port  and  afliftance  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  reco¬ 
vered  by  degrees  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  con¬ 
quers  of  Montfort.  His  fucceffor,  incapable  of 
oppofing  their  fuccefs,  made  an  offer  to  the  King 
of  Fiance  of  a  ceffion  of  his  rights  to  thofe  terri¬ 
tories,  fo  cruelly  wrefted  from  the  legal  poffeffor, 
and  fo  profufely  beftowed  by  the  Pope  to  fwell  the 
ambition,  or  to  fatiate  the  barbarity  of  his  father, 
Honorius  the  Third,  the  fucceffor  of  Innocent, 
urged  with  warmth  the  acceptance  of  this  offer, 
and  held  out  a  liberal  promife  of  ecclefiaftical  in¬ 
dulgences,  to  encourage  the  French  Monarch  to 
utterly  exterminate  the  heretics,  as  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  denominate  them.  The  declining  health  of 
Philip  prevented  his  taking  a  decifive  part  in  this 
nefarious  enterprife ;  and  a  quartan  ague,  fucceeded 
by  an  unremitting  fever,  put  a  period  to  his  life  and 
his  ambition,  in  the  town  of  Nante,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to,  and  depofited,  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint 
Denis,  become  for  many  years  pafl  the  venerable 
receptacle  of  the  bodies  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

He  was  left  by  his  firfl  Queen,  Ifabel  of  Hai- 
1Z23.  1  . 

nault,  an  only  fon,  Lewis,  his  fucceffor.  Inge- 
burge  was  his  fecond  confort,  whom  he  divorced, 
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recalled,  and  confined  a  fecond  time,  for  twelve  A.  D. 
years,  at  Etampes,  and  finally  brought  back  to 
Court,  and  who  continued  to  live  with  him  until  his 
death.  By  Maria,  or  Agnes,  from  whom  the  Pope 
compelled  him  to  feparate,  he  had  Philip,  Count  of 
Boulogne ;  Maria,  firft  married  to  the  Count  of 
Namur,  and  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant. 

The  life  and  reign  of  a  Prince,  the  moil  adtive, 
the  mod  fuccefsful,  and  the  molt  lplendid  fince  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  re¬ 
view  with  impartiality.  The  furnames  of — The 
Gift  of  God — The  Conqueror — The  Magnani¬ 
mous — -The  Auguft,  having  been  fuperadded  to 
his  other  nominal  diftindtions — prepare  the  mind 
for  a  relation  of  adtions,  correfpondent  to  thefe 
founding  appellations  j  but  whether  the  expedta- 
tion  has  been  gratified,  or  difappointed,  the  reader 
muft  by  this  time  have  been  able  to  determine. 

The  commencement  of  his  political  career  was 
marked  by  a  fignal  example  of  inhumanity  and 
injuftice;  and  the  extortion  that  accompanied  his 
edidt  againfl:  the  Jews,  was  an  unhappy  prognoftic 
of  the  moderation  of  his  future  government.  The 
errors  of  mankind  are  rather  entitled  to  pity  than 
perfecution ;  and  profcribed  as  are  thefe  itinerant 
people,  unprotected  by  the  laws  of  die  countries 
in  which  they  would  wifh  to  refide  ;  driven  forth 
from  the  confidence  of  men,  without  any  perma¬ 
nent  or  local  efcabliihment ;  they  are  ufurious, 
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A.  D.  not  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  attached 
to  the  community  at  large,  as  either  the  pofiefTors 
of  lands,  or  natural  and  incorporated  citizens.  La¬ 
bouring  under  thefe  difqualifications  of  fociety, 
they  are  obliged  to  accumulate  a  perfonal  property, 
by  which  to  purchafe  individual  fafety,  and  a 
temporary  protection.  Were  they  to  be  admitted, 
as  equal  claimants,  into  the  great  body  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  into  a  legal  {hare  of  jurifprudence,  in- 
ftead  of  Handing,  as  they  now  do,  the  objeCts  of 
warning,  and  the  victims  of  difgrace,  they  might 
undoubtedly  become  more  induftrious,  more  ufe- 
ful,  and  more  refpeCtable. 

In  a  very  unfavourable  light  muft  be  confidered 
the  inconfiftencies  of  the  conduCt  of  Philip  to¬ 
wards  his  fecond  queen,  Ingeburge  :  her  long  con¬ 
finement  was  an  example  of  his  tyranny,  as  her 
repeated  recalls  were  inftances  of  his  weaknefs. 
His  encouragement,  or  rather  his  fupport  of  the 
unnatural  warfare  of  the  Tons  of  Henry,  was  a 
meafure  that  could  not  be  justified  by  any  motives 
of  policy  or  ambition ;  and  the  feizure  of  the 
territories  of  Richard,  in  defiance  of  the  moil  fo- 
lemn  engagements,  was  as  well  a  proof  of  his 
ambition  as  of  his  treachery. 

Whether  we  confider  his  conduCt  towards  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  his  early  governor,  and  to 
Raymond,  Count  of  Thouloufe,  allied  to  him  by 
the  affinity  of  blood  ;  his  fanCtion  of  the  cruel 
perfecution  of  the  Aibigenfes,  in  which  he  avow¬ 
edly 
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edly  encouraged  his  fon  to  affift  the  barbarous  A.D. 
Montfort,  his  hypocrify  towards  the  Holy  See, 
refpedting  the  acceptance  of  the  Englifh  crown, 
a  conduct  which  funk  the  magnanimous  hero  into 
a  fervile  and  a  temporizing  negociator,  we  may 
deduce  that  he  was  artful,  rapacious,  and  unjuft. 

Proud  and  imperious,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to 
the  reftraints  of  reafon  ;  jealous  of  his  natural 
rights,  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  means  employed 
for  the  acquifition  of  new  ones  ;  daring  in  form¬ 
ing,  and  prudent  in  the  execution  of  his  enter- 
prifes,  we  are  the  lefs  furprifed  at  their  prompti¬ 
tude  and  fuccefs. 

If  his  reign  were  glorious,  in  having  checked 
the  dangerous  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  re-annexed  to  his  crown  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine, 
Poitou,  Auvergne,  the  Vermandois,  Artois,  and 
other  fubordinate  diftridts,  his  country  was  cer¬ 
tainly  indebted  to  his  perfeverance  and  his  valour 
for  thefe  ufeful  and  fplendid  acquifitions. 

Rich,  vigilant,  powerful,  and  vidtorious,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  adtions  threw  a  fhade  over  his 
vices :  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  hitherto 
equivocal,  became,  under  his  government,  more 
defined  and  fixed  ;  and  with  a  treafure  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  requifition  of  uncertain  aid  from  his 
fubjedts,  he  was  enabled  to  eftablifh  a  regular 
force,  which  gave  a  decifive  blow  to  the  feudal 
rights  ■,  and  his  reign  announced  an  approaching 
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A.D.  revolution  in  the  lyftem  of  the  general  govern- 
ment  of  his  kingdom.  He  cruihed  the  pride,  he 
deftroyed  in  a  great  meafure  the  turbulent  inde¬ 
pendency  of  his  vaflals ;  and  however  unwarranta¬ 
ble  the  means  by  which  he  effected  his  purpofe, 
we  muft  allow  that  it  has  been  the  prelude  of  a 
better  jurifprudence,  and  the  obvious  dawn  of  con- 
fiftency,  regularity,  and  order. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

REIGN  OF  LEWIS  THE  EIGHTH - THE  LION. 


The  acceffion  of  Lewis  the  Eighth — He  is  crowned,  and 
anointed  at  Rheitns,  with  Blanch,  his  Queen — Henry  the 
Third  of  England  demands  the  reftitution  of  Normandy — 
Lewis  commences  hoftilities,  and  takes  Rochelle,  with  feveral 
other  places — The  next  year  he  concludes  a  truce  with 
Henry — A  pretended  Count  of  Flanders  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  received  by  the  Flemings  as  their  late  Sovereign, 
the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople — He  is  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Regent,  Jane — -Aimery  cedes  the  fove- 
reignty  of  his  father’s  conquefts  to  Lewis — The  King  of 
France  takes  the  crofs  againft  the  Albigenfes — Befieges,  and 
reduces  Avignon — His  death  and  charafter. 

1223.  J-\  T  the  demife  of  his  father,  Lewis  the  Eighth, 
furnamed  the  Lion,  from  his  prowefs  in  arms,  had 
attained  the  mature  age  of  fix-and-  thirty  years. 

Popular 
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Popular  from  his  valour,  and  beloved  for  his  libe-  A.  D. 
rality  by  an  army  devoted  to  his  will ;  with  an  ex- 
chequer,  amaffed  by  his  predeceffor,  that  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  carry  into  effeCt  his  moft 
exalted  views  of  ambition, — he  afcended  the  throne 
under  circumftances  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
profperity  of  his  future  government,  had  not  the 
contracted  fpan  allotted  to  his  exertions,  prevented 
him  from  availing  himfelf  of  thofe  advantages. 

Inverted  with  the  regalia,  and  anointed  at 
Rheims,  with  Blanch  his  Queen,  by  the  hands  of 
Jionville,  the  prelate  of  that  diocefe,  he  was  no 
fooner  in  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  than  the  Englifh 
Monarch  demanded  of  him  a  reftitution  of  thofe 
provinces  that  had  been  wrelted  from  the  dominions 
of  his  father  by  Philip  Auguftus,  and  fo  folemnly 
pledged  to  be  reftored  by  his  lbn.  The  motives 
that  had  induced  Lewis  to  confent  to  a  promife  fo 
little  confonant  to  his  intereft,  were  now  forgot¬ 
ten  j  and,  with  a  force  ready  to  fecond  his  enter - 
prifes,  he  difclaimed  his  intention  of  granting 
fatisfaCtion  to  the  ambaffadors  of  Henry,  and 
prepared  to  avail  hjmfelf  of  his  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce  that  was 
then  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations. 

The  exhortations,  as  the  menaces  of  the  Pontiff, 
Honorius  the  Third,  were  ineffectual  to  divert  or 
deter  him  from  his  projected  plans.  Having  fe- 
cured  the  neutrality  of  the  Emperor,  Frederick 
the  Second,  and  the  fupport  of  the  Count  de  la 
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A.  D.  Marche,  who  had  efpoufed  the  Queen  Dowager 
of  John,  his  early  affianced  bride,  he  entered  into 
Poitou  with  a  veteran  and  a  formidable  army. 
The  oppofition,  and  the  gallant  defence  of  Savery 
de  Mauleon,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Eng- 
liffi  forces  in  that  province,  and  efteemed  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  confummate  generals  of  the  age, 
was  not  fufficiendy  vigorous  to  item  the  imperuo- 
fity  of  his  arms.  Unfupported  by  the  Englifh 
Court,  the  intrepid  Savery  had  the  mortification 
to  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of 
the  afifailants,  and  to  the  difgraceful  capitulation 
of  Rochelle.  Indignant  at  the  unworthy  requital 
his  fervices  had  obtained,  he  renounced  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  young  Henry  ;  and  his  friend  (hip  was 
joyfully  courted,  and  his  alliance  accepted,  by  the 
Gallic  Monarch.  All  Poitou  fubmitted  j  and,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  campaign,  there  only  remained  to 
the  crown  of  England,  of  their  once  extenfive  gpf- 
feffions  on  the  continent,  the  city  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne. 

J22r.  Early  in  the  fpring,  the  appearance  of  a  naval 
force,  under  the  command  of  Richard,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Henry,  re-animated  the  expiring  hopes  of 
the  Poitevins,  ever  averfe  to  the  yoke  of  France, 
Some  places  were  recovered  from  the  French ;  and 
thofe  w'ho  dill  adhered  to  the  intereds  of  their  an¬ 
cient  Sovereigns,  were  confirmed  by  thefe  fuccefles 
in  their  duty  and  allegiance.  Anxious  to  ftcond 
the  wifnes  of  the  Pope  in  a  farther  perfection  pf 

the 
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the  unfortunate  Albigenfes,  Lewis  confented  to  a  A 
truce,  which  was  to  be  obferved  for  the  fpace  erf 
three  years. 

In  the  height  of  his  preparations,  the  Flemings 
were  agitated  by  a  very  extraordinary  and  unex¬ 
pected  occurrence.  There  fuddenly  {farted  up 
an  impoftor,  who  called  himfelf  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders,  the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  who, 
twenty  years  before,  had  been  (lain  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Bulgarians.  He  gained  fo  many 
adherents,  and  his  identity  was  fo  willingly  recog¬ 
nized  by  feveral  old  men,  wdio  remembered  him 
before  his  departure  for  Syria,  that  he  became  at 
length  almoft  generally  acknowledged.  Sum¬ 
moned  by  the  King  of  France  to  fubffantiate  his 
pretenfions  at  Peronne,  whither  he  repaired  with¬ 
out  any  fymptoms  of  diftrufc,  his  perfonification 
appeared  to  be  fo  doubtful,  that  Lewis  difmiffed 
him,  with  a  fafe-condu£f,  from  his  dominions ;  but 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  emiffarics  of  the  Re¬ 
gent  of  Flanders,  Jane,  the  confort  of  the  captive 
Ferdinand,  and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor, 
he  was  by  her  command  tortured,  and  at  length  put 
to  death ;  nor  'did  fhe  efcape  the  imputation  of 
having  deifroyed  one  to  whom  fire  had  been  in¬ 
debted  for  her  exiifence. 

The  fon  of  Montfort  had  relinquilhed  to  Lewis 
the  fovereignty  over  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
conquefts  of  his  father,  for  the  reverfionary  dignity 
of  Conftable  of  France,  then  held  by  Montmo¬ 
rency  : 
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A.  D.  rency ;  and  whether  his  intereft:  was  not  more  the 
motive  that  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  Gallic 
King,  when  he  affumed  the  crofs,  than  his  affedted 
piety,  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  his  fubfequent  conduct. 

Romain,  the  Cardinal  of  Sain:  Angelo,  was  the 
deputed  promo  er  of  this  impioiis  undertaking. 
The  example  of  the  King  induced  a  prodigious 
multitude  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  blood- 
thirfly  prelate  the  badge  of  this  nefarious  warfare  ; 
and,  with  a  large  armament,  Lewis  proceeded  into 
Languedoc,  to  effedt  the  deftrudtion  of  the  young 
Count  of  Thouloufe, — a  brave,  an  adtive,  and  an 
amiable  Prince,  nearly  allied  to  him  by  confan- 
guinity,  and  whofe  only  crime  feems  to  have  been, 
h'.s  not  having  facrificed  his  friends  to  the  intem¬ 
perate  zeal  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  having 
recovered  from  the  ufurper  Aimery,  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  dominions  of  his  anceftors. 

12?5#  The  firft  attack  made  by  the  crufaders  was  upon 
Avignon,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Kings  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  as  the  Sovereigns  of  Arles  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  doomed  repeatedly  to  deftrudtion  by  the 
fucceubrs  of  Saint  Peter,  in  confequence  of  their 
protedlion  of  the  Albigenfes.  After  a  defperate 
refinance  of  fome  months,  the  French  army  was 
fo  much  diminifhed  in  numbers  by  famine,  and  a 
contagious  di (temper,  that  Lewis  granted  them 
what  he  had  long  refufed,  a  capitulation;  but  the 
city  v/as  difmantled,  and  plundered  :  the  length  of 
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the  fiege  prevented  his  making  any  attempt  this  A.  D. 
campaign  upon  Thouloufe ;  but  he  had  received 
the  fub  million  offeveral  towns  in  its  vicinity  ;  and 
upon  his  retreat  to  Montpenfier,  in  Auvergne,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  mortal  difeafe,  which  removed 
him  from  this  fcene  of  tumuit  and  contention,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  forty-firfl 
of  his  age.  His  death  has  been  otherwife  repre- 
fented  by  a  cotemporary  author,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  happened  fome  time  before  the  furrender 
of  Avignon,  an  event  which  was  artfully  concealed, 
and  by  a  dole  of  poifon,  adminiftered  by  Thi- 
bauld  the  Fourth,  Count  of  Champagne,  violently 
enamoured  of  Blanch,  his  Queen.  By  that  Prin- 
cefs  he  left  five  fons  and  a  daughter — Lewis,  his 
fucceffor ;  Robert,  upon  whom  he  bellowed 
Artois;  John,  who  had  Anjou  and  Maine;  Al- 
phonzo,  Poitou  and  Auvergne  ;  Charles,  who  had 
not  any  patrimony  affigned  him,  being  deflined  for 
the  church ;  and  Ifabel,  the  foundrefs  of  the  rao- 
nafleryof  Longchamp. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  was  fo  fhort,  that  little  is  to 
be  added,  during  that  period,  to  the  celebrity  which 
his  arms  had  before  acquired.  Fie  was  a  warlike 
Prince,  ambitious,  reftlefs,  and  unjuft  in  his  enter- 
prifes  againft  the  Count  of  Thouloufe  and  the 
Albigenfes,  in  which  he  fhewed  a  willing  as  a 
criminal  conformity  to  the  wilhes  of  the  Pope  ; 
and  a  defire  to  add  to  his  own  dominions,  how¬ 
ever  unwarrantably  obtained,  the  poftcftions  of 

others. 
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A-  D.  others.  With  fuch  talents  for  war,  and  fuch  re- 
lources,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that,  had  h^s  life 
been  extended,  he  would  have  entirely  extermi¬ 
nated  thofe  perfecuted  people,  and  completely 
driven  out  the  Englifh  from  the  kingdom  of 
France,, 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LEWIS  THE  NINTH,  OR  SAINT 

LEWIS. 

Blanche,  the  Queen  Mother,  eftablifhes  herfelr  in  the  regency— 
The  young  King  is  crowned — The  difturbances  of  the  dif- 
affe£ted  Nobles,  which  are  happily  appeafed  by  the  P.egent — 
The  continuation  of  the  war  againft  the  Albigerfes,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Count  of  Thouloufe — Lewis  efpoufes  Margaret 
of  Provence — Aftumes  the  reigns  of  government — The  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom — The  eftablilhment  of  the  brothers 
of  the  King — New  difturbances — The  Count  de  la  Marche 
commences  hoftilities,  and  is  affifted  by  the  Englifh  Mo¬ 
narch — Their  ill  fuccefs — T  wo  edifts  of  Lewis — ITe  refufes 
to  fanition  the  violence  of  the  Pope — His  profperify-— He 
takes  the  Crofs — The  endeavours  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  to 
reconcile  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor — He  obtains  the  heirefs 
of  Provence  for  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou — The  fettlement 
of  his  kingdom,  and  his  departure  from  France — He  arrives 
at  Cyprus — The  fituation  of  the  Eaft — Lewis  makes  a 
defeent  upon  the  coaft  of  Egypt— The  firft  fuccefs  of  his 
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arms,  and  the  melancholy  termination  of  that  expedition —  A.  D. 

He  retires  to  Syria — The  affairs  of  France — His  return  to 
that  kingdom — His  acception — His  interview  with  the  King 
of  England — Regulations  and  alliances — He  is  appointed  the 
arbitrator  between  Henry  and  his  Barons — Permits  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  to  accept  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  offered  by  the  Pope — The  fuccefs  of  that 
Prince,  and  his  inhumanity — Lewis  again  affumes  the  Crofs 
—His  preparations,  departure,  and  arrival  at  Cagliari ; 
from  whence  he  fails  for  Tunis— Befieges  that  city — The 
unfortunate  iffue  of  his  fecond  expedition — His  death  and 
chara&er. 

T  HIS  Prince  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  1226—30 
upon  the  demife  of  his  father,  who,  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  three  prelates,  appointed  to  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  Blanch,  his  queen ;  a  truft, 
which  her  prudence  and  her  firmnefs  obtained,  in  ' 
defpite  of  the  violent  oppofition,  and  the  various 
intrigues  of  thofe  who  considered  themfelve  bet¬ 
ter  entitled  to  the  guidance  of  their  young  Sove¬ 
reign  than  a  woman,  and  a  Granger. 

Her  firft  care,  as  of  the  higheft  confequence  to 
her  immediate  interefls  and  authority,  was  the 
obtainment  of  a  general  concurrence  in  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  her  fon ;  and  having  apprifed  of  her 
intentions  the  principal  nobles  of  the  realm,  they 
conceived  that  a  minority  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity,  by  which  they  might  recover  from 
the  crown  thofe  privileges  which  they  thought  had 

been 
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A.D.  been  infringed  by  the  two  preceding  Monarchs  $ 
and  demanded,  previously  to  their  attendance  for 
the  purpofe  upon  which  they  had  been  called  toge¬ 
ther,  that  the  eftates,  confifcated  in  the  laft  reigns, 
fhould  be  reftored  ;  and  that  the  Counts  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Boulogne,  imprifoned  ever  fince  the  me¬ 
morable  battle  of  Bouvines,  Should  be  relieved 
from  the  miferies  of  their  long  confinement.  Un¬ 
willing  to  make  any  conceffions,  and  diredted  by 
her  own  judgment,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  the 
Chancellor,  Guerin,  Biftiop  of  Senlis,  and  Ro- 
main,  the  legate  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  the 
Queen  Mother  haftened,  with  Lewis,  to  Rheims, 
and  although  attended  only  by  the  great  officers  of 
the  realm,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Nobility,  caufed 
him  to  be  anointed,  and  inverted  with  the  regalia 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Soirtons,  the  above  diocefe  being, 
at  that  time,  vacant. 

The  confederated  Lords  had  been  induced  to  a <£fc 
as  they  had  done,  by  a  fuppofltion  that  their  pre¬ 
fence  would  have  been  abfolutely  eflential  to  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony ;  but  thencefor¬ 
ward  they  loft  the  principal  privilege  which  they 
had  flattered  themfelves  had  been  attached  to  their 
dignity,  refpedting  the  election  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  which  they  had  hitherto  in  appearance  pre¬ 
served. 

At  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  who  aimed  at 
wrefting  from  the  Queen  the  direction  of  the  young 
King,  were — Philip,  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  fon 

of 
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of  Philip  Auguflus;  Peter  of  Dreux,  a  defeendant  A-D. 
of  Lewis  the  Grofs,  and  Duke  of  Brittanny,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  that  province ;  Thi- 
bauld,  Count  of  Champagne — all  Princes  of  the 
Blood ;  the  Counts  of  Thouloufe,  Provence,  de 
la  Marche;  and  Jane,  the  Countefs  of  Flanders: 
a  combination  of  fo  formidable  a  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent,  as  to  threaten  a  fubverfion  of  the  authority 
of  Elanch  1 

Undaunted  by  the  numbers,  as  unfhaken  by 
the  power,  of  her  enemies,  the  Regent  knew  how 
to  unite  with  the  penetration,  the  activity,  and  the 
firmnefs  that  diftinguifhed  her  government,  the 
endearing  charms  of  condefcenfion  and  affability, 
in  the  diftribution  of  her  favours;  and,  by  a  con¬ 
duct  fo  reconcileable  to  all  who  approached  her, 
difeovered  the  happy  art  of  being  able  to  difperfe 
this  alarming  confederacy.  The  influence  (lie  re¬ 
tained  over  the  affections  of  the  Count  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  fire  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  belt  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  prevented  that  Prince  from  purfuing 
any  decifive  meafures,  when  in  alliance  with  thofe 
who  were  the  moft  obnoxious  to  her  authority  and 
government.  The  Count  of  Flanders  fhe  releafed 
from  his  tedious  impiifonment,  granting  him  fuch 
liberal  terms,  as  fecured  him  ever  afterwards  in  her 
intereft ;  and  by  this  politic  meafure,  prevented 
his  confort,  Jane,  who  had  projected  a  diffolution 
of  her  marriage,  and  an  union  with  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  from  giving  her  any  farther  annoyance; 

and 
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A.  D.  and  prevailed  by  pecuniary  offers  upon  the  min'd- 
ters  up011  Henry,  of  England,  to  forbear  yielding 
any  afhftance  to  her  difaffedted  and  revoked  fub- 
jedls. 

The  tranquillity  which  the  endeavours  of  Blanche 
had  by  thefe  means  acquired,  was  but  of  fnort 
duration.  The  confederacy,  in  appearance  dif- 
perfed,  was  kill  impending;  and  a  well-concerted 
plan  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  King,  in  his  journey 
from  Orleans  to  Paris,  had  flattered  the  malcon¬ 
tents  with  a  favourable  iffue  of  their  intrigues  ; — ■> 
v/hen,  upon  the  timely  notice  given  by  the  Count 
of  Champagne,  the  young  Monarch  took  refuge  at 
Montheri,  until  the  Regent  was  enabled,  by  the 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  to  conduit 
him  in  fafety  to  that  city.  The  enfuing  year 
Philip,  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  not  hitherto 
openly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  Court,  attached 
himfelf  to  the  difaffedted  party ;  and  a  fecond 
attempt  upon  the  perfon  of  Lewis  was,  in  the  fame 
manner,  again  revealed  by  the  infidious  Thibauld, 
imprudently  entrufted  by  the  confederates  with  all 
their  plans. 

The  repeated  proofs  they  had  of  the  little  de¬ 
pendence  to  be  placed  in  his  finccrity,  did  not 
deter  them  from  attempting,  once  more,  to  gain 
over  fo  powerful  an  adherent ;  and  the  proffer  of 
an  union  with  Yolande,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  flattered  his  ambition,  and  was  will¬ 
ingly  accepted  by  the  treacherous  ally.  A  fcheme 

fo 
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fa  favourable  to  their  hopes,  when  nearly  efFeCted,  A-D. 
was  however  fruftrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Queen-Mother ;  and  the  unsteady  Count  again 
withdrew  himfelf  from  the  party,  which  he  had  fo 
recently  engaged  to  fupport. 

This  new  inconftancy  of  Thibauld  aroufed  the 
indignation,  and  turned  the  arms  of  the  allied 
Nobles  againft  the  betrayer.  They  renewed  the 
claims  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  as  the  defcendant 
of  an  elder  brother,  to  the  demefnes  then  held  by 
the  Count  of  Champagne.  The  Dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Brittany  began  their  devaftations ;  the 
one  in  Champagne,  the  ether  in  the  territories  of 
Brie :  and  the  unfortunate  objedl  of  their  refent- 
ment,  unable  to  refill  a  force  fo  considerable,  and 
fo  warmly  united  in  his  deftrudlion,  threw  himfelf 
upon  the  protection  of  the  King,  who  marched 
in  perfon,  with  a  confiderable  army,  to  his  relief, 
and  compelled  his  enemies  to  retire.  The  claimant 
to  his  territories  confented  to  forego  all  future  con- 
teft,  in  confideration  of -a  pecuniary  recompenfe 
advanced  by  Lewis  :  and  Blanch  obtained  for  the 
crown,  as  an  indemnification  for  this  affidance, 
the  counties  of  Blois,  Sancerre,  Chartres,  and 
Chateaudun  ;  a  meafure  that  reflected  little  credit 
upon  the  difinterefted  motives  by  which  the  Queen 
and  her  fon  had  been  actuated. 

The  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  was  himfelf 
fuppofed  to  have  aimed  at  the  regal  dignity, 
was  at  length  induced,  by  the  insinuations  and 
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A.  D.  prefents  of  the  Regent,  to  defert  the  caufe  of 
the  confederates :  fhe  convinced  him  that  he 
was  not  the  objefl  they  had  intended  to  raife  to 
the  throne,  but  Enquerrand  de  Courcy,  to  whom 
had  been  actually  offered  the  crown,  and  who 
was  allowed  the  merit  of  having  rejedted  the 
fplendid  and  dangerous  elevation.  The  Count  de 
la  Marche,  deluded  likewife  by  the  promifed  union 
of  his  daughter  with  Alonzo,  the  brother  of  the 
King,  returned  to  his  wonted  duty  and  allegiance. 
The  Duke  of  Brittany,  abandoned  by  his  two 
principal  allies,  unfupported  by  the  expedted  aid 
of  the  Englifh  Monarch,  whofe  minifters,  through 
the  intrigues  of  Blanch,  rendered  every  attempt 
he  made  to  affift  him  abortive ;  and,  having  loft 
Bellefme,  a  caftle  in  the  county  of  Perche,  and 
fome  other  places  of  importance,  retired  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  animate,  by  his  prefence,  his  ally  to  a 
more  decifive  fupport. 

The  Count  of  Thouloufe,  upon  the  death  of 
the  late  King,  had  embraced  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  of  recovering  thole  places  that  had  fubmltted 
to  that  Monarch  during  the  fiege  of  Avignon : 
his  fuccefs  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  emiffaries  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  infatuated  clergy 
throughout  the  province  of  Languedoc.  The 
Queen,  induced  by  the  exhortations  of  the/Legate, 
her  principal  advifer,  and,  as  was  fufpedted,  the 
favoured  rival,  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  and 
whofe  authority  had  obtained  her  an  immenfe  fub- 

fidy 
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fid'/  from  the  church, — difpatched  to  Imbert  of  A  D. 
Beaujeu,  the  governor  of  that  province,  a  rein-'*"  * 
forcemeat  of  troops ;  and  the  cruel  and  fanguinary 
war  recommenced  with  its  accuftomed  violence. 

The  mercilefs  deftroyer,  with  the  Archbjlhops  of 
Aufch  and  Bourdeaux,  indifcriminately  put  to 
death  every  Albigenfis  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  their  hands ;  tore  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
overturned  every  habitation  that  oppofed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  fury ;  and  carried  their  deftrubtive 
defolation  to  fuch  a  height  of  frenzy,  that  Ray¬ 
mond,  having  demanded  a  truce,  confented,  upon 
a  promife  of  perfonal  fafety,  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  Queen-Mother  at  Meaux,- — where,  in 
direbt  violation  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
of  faith,  he  found  himfelf  a  prifoner;  and  only 
obtained  his  liberty  upon  terms  that  refkbted  eter¬ 
nal  difgrace  upon  the  contrivers  of  this  infidious 
interview. 

Having  buffered  every  infult  that  the  mofc  humi¬ 
liating  penance  could  enjoin,  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  fum  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  to  withdraw  his  protection  from 
the  heretics  ;  undertake  for  five  years  to  head  the 
crufaders  again!!  them  ;  to  demolifh  the  principal 
fortifications  in  his  dominions’; — and,  among  other 
articles  of  this  difgraccful  treaty,  he  was  to  deliver 
up  Jane,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  heirels  of  his 
poflfeflions,  to  be  educated  at  the  Court  of  France, 
to  be  married  to  Alonzo,  the  brother  of  the  King  ; 
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A.  .D,  ana  at  their  deaths,  fhould  they  not  leave  any 
iiTue,  thofe  demefnes  were  to  be  annexed  in  per¬ 
petuity  to  the  Gallic  crown.  After  this  humi¬ 
liation,  and  one  more  cruel  and  unjuft,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive,  we  are  told  by  the  French 
hiftorians  that  the  Count  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
retired  to  Languedoc,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
diftingulfhed  by  the  bounty  of  his  Prince  !  He  left 
the  territories  of  Lewis,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Papal 
and  French  Courts  allowed  him  not  a  moment’s 
enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  during  the  many  years 
he  furvived  his  difgrace. 

It  was  at  the  conclufton  of  this  unwarrantable 
perfecution,  that  a  council  of  the  prelates,  affem- 
bled  at  Thouloufe,  confirmed  the  tribunal  of  the 
Jnquifition,  originating  in  the  commencement  of 
that  cruel  war;  appointing  in  every  diftridt  a prieft, 
with  neceffary  powers  and  afiiftance,  to  fearcli  for 
thofe  unfortunate  people  whofe  religious  tenets 
were  not  conformable  to  their  own  ;  and  confifca- 
ting  the  lands  of  fuch  as  afforded  them  protedtion. 
At  no  time  was  the  church  of  Rome  more  arbitrary 
and  lpore  powerful  than  at  this  period ;  nor  was 
Lewis  at  all  backward  in  ifluing  ordonnances  to 
the  fame  effect  throughout  thofe  territories  depen¬ 
dent  upon  his  authority. 

I23o _ 4  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  notwithstanding  the  ill 

iuccefs  of  his  former  undertakings,  fcill  perfifted 
in  his  intrigues :  relying  upon  the  promifed  fup- 
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port  of  the  weak  and  inconftant  Henry,  he  re-  A. 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Gallic  Monarch, '' — 
and  acknowledged  the  King  of  England  as  his 
Sovereign.  Upon  the  arrival  of  that  Prince,  with 
a  confiderable  reinforcement,  his  new  vafial  deli¬ 
vered  to  him  Nantes,  with  the  principal  cities  in 
his  pofleHion  ;  but  w'hile  he  was  indolently  em¬ 
ployed  in  fealts  and  entertainments,  his  young  rival 
had  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Brittany,  and  had 
captured  feveral  fortreffes  in  that  province.  No 
decifive  meafures  feem  however  to  have  been  pur- 
fued  by  the  vi&orious  army ;  and,  in  the  enfuing 
year,  a  truce  of  three  years  was  confented  to  by 
both  the  Monarchs,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
was  included. 

Thefe  troubles  appeafed, — the  fnort  interval  of  12 
leifure  that  intervened,  Blanch  employed  in  nego- 
ciating  a  marriage  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  her 
fon,  with  Margaret,  the  elded  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond-Berenger,  Count  of  Provence,  a  branch  of 
the  royal  line  of  Arragon ;  and  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  truce,  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  Lewis  advanced  with  fo  confiderable 
a  force  into  the  demefnes  of  that  reftlefs  Prince, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fue  for  peace,  and  to 
fubmit  to  the  moil  rigorous  terms,  impofcd  by  the 
refentment  of  the  viblor. 

The  young  Monarch  having  attained  the  ageofi2, 
twenty-one,  the  Queen  Dowager,  without  retain¬ 
ing  the  appellation  of  E.egent,  continued  to  enjoy 
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A.  D.  the  fame  unlimited  authority  in  the  cabinet  of  her 
fon  ;  and  the  moft  perfedt  cordiality  appeared  to 
fubfift  in  the  union  of  their  councils.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objedt  of  Blanch,  and  to  which  TLevvis  fo  • 
willingly  accorded,  feems  to  have  been  the  humi¬ 
liation  of  the  principal  Nobility  of  the  kingdom  ; 
an  objedl  which  her  firmnefs  and  perfeverance 
ultimately  effected.  She  politically  balanced  the 
influence  of  one  powerful  vaffal  againft  that  of 
another  j  fomented  the  jealoufies  that  arofe  among 
them  ;  and  carefully  prevented  their  making  any 
matrimonial  alliances  that  were  likely  to  affedt  the 
interefts  of  the  crown.  Thus  checked  in  that  fpirit 
of  independence  they  had  fo  undoubtedly  enjoyed 
until  the  three  lafh  reigns,  they  fought  to  indulge 
their  natural  prcpenfity  to  war  in  other  regions. 
The  Count  of  Champagne,  who  had  fucceeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
induced  by  the  accehion  of  power  which  the  regal 
title  conferred,  had  ineffectually  attemptedgo  reco¬ 
ver  by  arms,  thofe  territories  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  relinquifh,  in  his  negociation  with 
the  Queen  of  Cyprus  j  and  his  recent  difappoint- 
ment  haftened  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany,  Aimery  de  Montfort,  the  Conftable,  and 
many  of  the  principal  Nobility  of  France,  from 
whole  abfence  the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
tranquillity  that  required  but  little  of  that  accuf- 
tomed  vigilance  which  had  marked  the  regency 
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of  Blanch.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  life  of  A.  D. 
Lewis  was  threatened  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  Ma- 
hometan  Prince  of  the  Affaffms :  they  were  difco- 
vered,  and  fent  back  in  fafery  by  the  King.  I 
gave,  however,  occafion  to  a  renewal  of  the  per- 
fonal  guard,  inftituted  under  the  reign  of  Philip 
Auguftus. 

The  return  of  the  Nobles  from  Syria,  once  more  1241— 5 
threatened  to  difturb  with  inteftine  divifions  the 
quiet  of  the  dominions  of  Lewis,  The  advan¬ 
tageous  matrimonial  alliances,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  brothers  in  thole  territories  affigned 
them  by  their  father,  which  confiderably  extended 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  appear  to  have  been 
the  fecret  motives  by  which  they  were  aftuated  to 
excite  new  difcurbances.  Robert,  the  fecond  fon 
of  Lewis,  the  late  Monarch,  had  been  recently 
offered  the  Imperial  crown  by  Gregory  the  Ninth, 

That  Pontiff,  purfuing  the  maxims  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  had  prefumed,  in  his  dilputes  with  the 
Emperor,  Frederick  the  Second,  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  and  depofe  that  Prince ;  and  flattered  hrmfelf 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  fupport  and  alnfhnce 
from  the  Gallic  King,  by  the  fplendid  offer  of  the 
vacant  crown  :  but  Lewis  was  not  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  infidious  prefent,  and  refufed  to  arm  againfl: 
a  Sovereign  who  had  difringuifhed  himfelf  in  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  had  carried 
his  victorious  arms  into  Paleftine.  Rejedting  the 
proffered  dignity,  he  was  occupied  in  a  more 
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A.  D.  certain  as  a  more  honourable  eftabli  foment  for  his 
brother,  whom  he  inverted  with  the  county  of 
Artois,  and  united  to  Matilda,  the  filler  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant:  an  event  foortly  followed  by  a 
like  ceremony  with  Alonzo,  the  third  fon  of  Lewis 
the  Eighth,  with  Jane,  the  heirefs  of  the  Count 
of  Thoploufe,  and  the  inveftiture  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  dependent  upon  Poitou  and  Auvergne. 

Among;  thofe  Lords  whofe  lands  were  fituated 
in  thefe  particular  dirtridts,  Hugh  Count  de  la 
Marche  had,  with  others,  willingly  taken  the 
accuftomed  oaths  of  fealty,  and  performed  his 
homage,  as  a  vartal  to  the  young  Count  of  Poitou  ; 
but  his  confort,  Ifabel,  Queen  Dowager  of  Eng¬ 
land,  reproaching  him  with  his  abjedt  condefcen- 
rton,  excited  him  to  take  up  arms  againfc  his  Sove¬ 
reign.  The  King,  at  that  time  in  the  city  of 
Poitou,  flenderly  attended,  and  informed  of  the 
unexpe<5ied  approach  of  the  forces  of  his  enemies, 
was  compelled  to  diffemble;  and,  by  a  private 
negotiation  with  the  unwary  Hugh  aqd  Ifabel, 
was  permitted  to  retire  without  moleftation  to  his 
capital.  The  dependence  of  the  Count,  in  his 
rupture  with  Lewis,  was  placed  upon  the  fupport 
of  his  lon-in-law,  the  Englifo  Monarch,  as  well  as 
upon  the  promifed  alliance  ot  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  the  Duke  of  Lrittany,  the  Count  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  the  unfortunate  and  infulted  Count  of 
Thouloufe. 
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Lewis,  having  alfembled  his  army,  advanced  into  A.  D. 
Poitou  :  Montreuil,  with  the  caftle  of  Beruge,  anu*"sf'w 
important  fortrefs,  and  home  other  places,  fub- 
mitted  to  his  arms,  before  the  malcontents  could 
be  alfifted  by  auxiliaries  from  England,  or  were 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  the  rapidity  of 
his  incurfions. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ifabel,  enraged  at  his  fuccefs, 
alternately  attempted  the  dedrudion  of  her  oppo¬ 
nent  by  the  dagger  and  the  bowl :  efcaping  her 
intended  vengeance,  his  progrefs  continued  to  be 
marked  by  fuccelfive  conqueds.  The  deltrudion 
of  Fontenoy,  levelled  with  the  ground,  with  that 
or  feveral  towns  in  its  vicinity,  operated  as  a  me¬ 
lancholy  warning  to  fuch  as  fhould  venture  to 
refill  his  arms;  and  with  the  voluntary  fubmiflion 
of  the  principal  fortrelfes  in  his  route,  he  arrived 
the  unoppofed  vidor  at  Taillebourg  upon  the 
Charent,  in  the  province  of  Saintonge. 

The  King  of  England,  firongly  oppofed  by  his 
parliament,  with  whom,  during  his  long  reign,  he 
was  ever  at  variance,  obdinately  perfifced  in  his 
determination  to  afford  alfifcance  to  the  confede* 
rated  Lords ;  and,  with  a  refpedable  armament, 
embarked  for  Rochelle,  and  formed  a  jundion 
with  the  Count  de  la  Marche.  Unfuccefsful  in 
'  every  attempt  againlt  the  fuperior  abilities  of  his 
rival,  he  refufed  the  equitable  terms  of  peace  that 
were  offered  by  Lewis.  Worded  at  Taillebourg, 
compelled  to  retreat  with  difgrace  to  Xainte, 
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A.  D.  defeated  again  at  that  place,  and  deceived  by  his 
allies,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Gafcony,  with 
the  iofs  of  the  remaining  erritories  he  had  held  in 
Poitou. 

Difappointed  in  the  advantages  which  he  had 
expedfed  would  arile  from  the  affiftan.ee  of  the 
Englifn  Monarch,  the  reluctant  Hugh  fubmitted 
to  the  clemency  of  his  Sovereign.  Prefenting 
himfelf  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  mercy  of 
the  King,  he  for  ever  renounced  all  claim,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  to  the  conquefts 
that  had  been  made  by  Lewis ;  delivered  two  of 
his  fons,  as  hoftages  ;  and  con  fen  ted  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Count  of  Thou- 
loufe,  who,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  anxious 
to  recover  his  independency,  with  thofe  territories 
that  had  been  fo  unjuftly  torne.  from  his  pofieffion, 
had  commenced  hoftilities.  Abandoned  by  the 
Count  of  Foix,  and  by  the  Nobles  of  Languedoc, 
he  was  obliged  to  forego  his  hopes,  to  bend  to  the 
fuperior  force  of  his  opponent,  and  to  confirm  the 
treaty  to  which  he  had  before  fubfcribed  at  Paris. 

The  Engiifh  Monarch,  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
diftrefs  at  Bourdeaux,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Gaf- 
cons,  and  a  contagious  diforder  that  fwept  off  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  army,  had  recourfe  to  the 
moderation  of  Lewis,  to  fuffer  him  to  depart  in 
fafety  from  Calais,  not  daring  to  truft  to  any  other 
port ;  fo  hoftile  were  even  thofe  who  had  called 
upon  him  for  his  affiftance. 

Availing 
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Availing  h’mfelf  of  the  leifure  which  this  period  A.  D. 
of  tranquillity  afforded,  Lewis  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  adoption  of  certain  regulations  for  the  eafe 
and  welfare  of  his  government,  more  particularly 
in  devifmg  fuch  meafures  as  might  tend  to  prolong 
the  peace  which  his  kingdom  at  that  time  enjoyed. 

The  union  of  the  daughters  of  his  Nobility  with 
foreigners;  and  the  double  homage  paid  by  his 
fubjedls  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  England,  by 
fuch  as  held  lands  in  fealty  to  both ;  were  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  world  confequences,  by  frequently 
involving  the  French  Monarch  in  foreign  and 
definitive  warfare.  Two  edits,  promulgated  by 
his  order,  in  fome  meafure  remedied  the  evil ;  one 
forbidding  any  fubjet  to  bellow  his  daughter  upon 
an  alien  without  the  exprcfs  confent  of  the  King ; 
the  other  obliged  the  vafifal  to  make  his  choice  of 
the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  would  render  homage. 

If  to  the  English,  the  fiefs  he  held  in  France  de- 
volved  to  the  French  King;  if  to  the  latter,  his 
poflfefiions  in  England  were  forfeited  to  Henry. 

Lewis  prudently  declined  any  interference  in  the 
difputes  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  which 
Hill  continued  to  agitate  their  refpedlive  dominions. 

He  refufed  to  fuffer  the  Pontiff,  Innocent  the 
Fourth,  to  feek  an  afylum  within  his  territories, 
from  the  refentment  of  Frederic ;  ncr  would  he 
attend  the  council  convened  at  Lyons  by  the  Eloly 
Father;  a  city  not  then  appertaining  to  France, 

but 
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A.  D.  but;  belonging  to  a  temporal  prince,  who  held  it  in 
fealty  to  the  Empire. 

1245—8  The  reign  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  had  been 
hitherto  profperous  and  happy,  as  well  for  his 
country,  as  for  his  individual  intereft  :  his  military 
character  eftablilhed,  the  demefnes  of  the  crown 
conliderably  enlarged,  as  well  by  forfeited  lands,  as 
by  pecuniary  acquifitions ;  an  ample  exchequer, 
the  refult  of  an  ceconomical  and  prudent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  finances ;  beloved  and  feared  at  home; 
refpected  by  foreign  powers,  •  he  found  hi  rtfelf,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  mod  digni¬ 
fied,  as  the  molt  opulent  Prince  in  Europe.  But 
this  favourable  fcene  was  not  long  to  continue — • 
the  enthufiapc  veneration  that  had  been  early 
inftilled  into  his  mind,  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  led  him 
to  confider  all  fuch,  whofe  faith  was  not  ftriCtly 
conformable  to  t’nofe  tenets,  deferring  of  every 
punifhment,  in  its  nature  however  fevere,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  numerous  train  of  evils.  His 
religious  fervor,  warping  the  natural  benevolence, 
precluded  the  more  temperate  affections  of  his 
heart;  and  gradually  becoming  the  only  infcinft 
in  his  breath,  induced  him  to  confider  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Infidels  as  the  mod  meritorious 
fervice  he  could  perform  to  obtain  the  divine  grace, 
A  fit  of  ficknefs  confpired  to  ftrengthen  him  in 
this  fatal  error.  In  the  paroxyfms  of  his  diforder, 
liis  heated  imagination  conceived  the  idea,  that  a 
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voice  from  Heaven  had  commanded  him  to  aflume  A.  D. 
the  crofs  :  with  the  recovery  of  his  health,  the 
vapours  which  had  floated  in  his  diftempered  brain, 
left  an  indelible  impreffion  upon  his  mind ;  and 
the  firit  words  he  fpoke,  after  having  remained  in 
a  date  of  infallibility,  devoid  of  motion  and  of 
fpeech,  for  the  fpace  of  fcur-and- twenty  hours, 
announced  his  intended  purpofe. 

The  unbounded  joy  his  happy  reftoration  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  foon  converted 
into  melancholy  regret.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  former 
expeditions  was  not  yet'  forgotten  :  in  vain  were 
the  ^applications  of  his  mother  and  his  queen  in- 
terpofed  to  divert  him  from  his  infatuated  purpofe  : 
the  remonftrances,  and  the  exhortations  of  the 
Archbifnop  of  Paris,  were  alike  ineffectual ;  his 
vow  was  made,  and  his  conference  at  fcake,  a  pledge 
too  facred  to  be  diffolved  by  worldly  conflderations ! 
However  determined  he  might  be  to  obey  this 
imaginary  infpiration,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
any  immediate  hurry  to  depart ;  and  confumed 
three  years  in  preparation  for  his  intended  expe¬ 
dition. 

Unwilling  to  fanfltion  the  violence  of  Innocent, 
by  a  perfonal  attendance  at  the  council,  then  in 
deliberation  at  Lyons,  and  in  which  the  Gallican 
clergy  had  almofl:  reduced  themfelves  to  poverty, 
by  their  profufe  bounty  to  the  Holy  Father,  he 
fent  his  ambaffador.  Upon  the  refufal  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the  charges  that 
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fA.  D.  exhibited  againft  him;  the  fugitive  Pontiff 

had  the  audacity  to  excommunicate,  pronounce 
him  attainted,  convi&ed  of  facrileae  and  hereby, 
incapable  of  retaining  the  Imperial  fceptre  ;  com¬ 
manded  the  German  Princes  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election ;  and  fent  his  emifiaries  to  preach  a  cru- 
fade  throughout  Europe  againft  that  Monarch. 
From  this  arbitrary  ftretch  of  power  he  turned  the 
attention  of  his  auditory  to  a  confederation  of  the 
diftrefsful  fituaticn  of  the  Eaft,  and  exhorted  the 
aftembly  to  recommend  and  undertake  a  new  arma¬ 
ment  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  •  The 
Emperor  condefcended,  notwithftanding  thefe 
violent  proceedings,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  haughty  Pontiff,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  to  whofe  moderation  and 
temper  he  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  entrufthis  caufe. 
Lewis  accepted  the  honourable  oftice,  and  held  a 
conference  with  Innocent  at  the  abbey  of  Cluny ; 
but  could  not  induce  the  inflexible  prelate  to  liften 
to  the  reafonable  tenor  of  his  arguments.  More 
fuccefsful  a  negociator  for  his  third  brother,  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  he  difplayed  his  talents  and 
addrefs,  in  procuring  for  him  Beatrix,  the  youngeft 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  who,  before 
his  death,  had  appointed  her  the  heirefs  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  The  affianced  bride  of  Raymond,  Count  of 
T  hculoufe,  he  was  warmly  oppofed  by  that  Prince, 
as  well  as  by  Henry,  King  of  England,  and 
Richard,  his  brother,  both  of  whom  had  married 
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Ciders  of  Beatrix.  The  abilities  of  Lewis  over-  A.  B. 
came  the  fecret  endeavours  of  his  opponents  ;  and  '***** 
the  young  Count  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  annex  to 
his  pofiefiicns  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  territories 
of  his  confort,  which  had  been  wrefted  from  the 
crown  more  than  three  centuries.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Count  of  Thouloufe  died  foon  after,  a  viflim 
to  his  ill  fuccefs  and  his  misfortunes  ;  and  Alonfo, 
the  brother  of  Lewis,  was  eftablidied  in  right  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  in  the  fove- 
reignty  of  his  demefnes.  , 

Still  bent  upon  his  e  after  n  expedition,  the  Gallic 
Monarch,  with  the  concurrence  o!  the  Pope, 
affeffed  a  tenth  of  the  lands  of  the  church,  to  affid 
in  his  preparations  for  this  diftant  warfare ;  but 
when  Innocent  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fmall  con¬ 
tribution  upon  his  own  aythority,  to  profecute 
with  effect  his  altercation  with  the  Emperor,  the 
politic  King,  however  obedient  to  the  fpiritual 
character  of  the  fucceffor  of  Saint  Peter,  made  a 
wide  difference  between  his  religious  and  his  tern- 

O 

poral  concerns  5  he  oppofed  the  encroaching  power 
of  the  Holy  Father ;  and,  by  his  intervention,  the 
more  readily  induced  the  clergy  to  acquiefce  in  the 
tax  which  he  had  himfelf  impofed. 

Having  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Nobles  of 
the  kingdom  to  confent  to  his  departure,,  a  meafure 
which  at  firftmet  with  fame  oppofition,  he  endea¬ 
voured,  by  every  precaution  that  his  policy  and 
wifdom  could  dictate,  to  leave  his  affairs  in  a 
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A,D.  fituation  the  moil  likely  to  fecure  the  internal 

'  tranquillity  of  his  dominions.  He  fettled  the  dif- 
putes  in  Flanders,  relative  to  the  children  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  filler  and  heirefs  of  Jane,  the  late  Coun- 
tefsj  eilablifhed  the  friendfhip  of  the  Emperor, 
Frederic,  by  the  firmnefs  with  which  he  had  refilled 
the  felicitations  of  Innocent  to  join  with  him 
againfi  that  Prince  ;  and  procured  from  him  an 
order  to  all  his  governors  and  officers  to  fupply 
his  army  with  every  necefiary  and  convenience  that 
could  be  obtained  by  their  vigilance  and  autho¬ 
rity.  He  renewed  the  truce  with  Henry,  and  had 
fo  many  fcruples  relative  to  the  provinces  wrefred 
from  the  Englifii  crown,  by  Philip  Auguftus,  tint 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  withheld  by  Blanch 
and  his  minifters  from  refcoring  them  to  the  King 
of  England. 

Every  regulation  that  he  made  evinced  the  found- 
nefs  of  his  judgment,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 
He  appointed  the  Queen  Dowager  to  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  whofe  able  and  profperous  admi- 
niflration  for  fo  many  years,  rendered  her  worthy 
of  the  important  truft.  Fie  prevailed  upon  thofe 
Nobles,  whofe  fidelity  he  fufpected,  or  whofe  tur¬ 
bulent  difpofitions  he  conceived  might  counteract 
her  authority,  to  repair  to  his  ftandard  ;  ameafure 
that  required  confummate  prudence  and  addrefs  to 
compafs,  and  by  which  he  enfured  the  tranquillity 
of  her  government.  He  was  not  lefs  provident 
for  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  than  he  had  been  care¬ 
ful 
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ful  to  prelerve  the  internal  peace  of  his  dominions.  A.  D. 
He  eftablifhed  magazines  of  corn  and  ammuni- '  ‘  ‘ 

tion  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  which  then  reigned 
Henry  of  Lufignan;  and  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  to  take  place  at  Aigue-Morte,  a  fmall 
port  upon  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  render  a  harbour  worthy  of 
receiving  his  prodigious  armament. 

Auguft  27,  1248.  Never  had  a  more  regular, 
a  better  provided,  and  a  better  difciplined  army 
lefc  Europe,  than  the  one  now  prepared  by  Lewis 
for  this  Eaftern  expedition.  Befides  his  Queen, 
who,  it  is  probable,  was  not  lefs  induced  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  his  fortune,  from  the  regard  fbe  bore  his 
perfon,  than  from  the  defire  of  quitting  an  impe¬ 
rious  ftepmother,  whofe  uncontrouled  ambition 
difdained  a  rival,  alike  in  the  affe&ions,  as  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  fon  ;  the  royal  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  brothers,  the  Counts  of  Artois  and 
Anjou  ;  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany ; 
the  Counts  of  Flanders,  de  la  Marche,  and  the 
mofl  illuftrious  of  the  Nobility;  the  Archbifhops 
of  Rheims  and  Bauges ;  almoft  all  the  Knights  of 
France;  and  Joinville,  the  hiftorian  of  his  time, 
and  the  favourite  of  his  Sovereign.  At  Lyons  he 
received  the  benediction  of  the  Pope ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Aigue-Morte,  embarked  his  numerous 
forces,  in  eighteen  hundred  fail,  from  whence, 
after  a  favourable  and  fpeedy  voyage,  he  arrived  the 
enfuing  month  at  Cyprus,  where,  as  the  autumn 
Vol.  II.  P  was 
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A.  D.  was  advancing,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  wait 
until  the  enfuing  fpring. 

We  have  feen  how  fruitlefs  were  the  conquefts 
made  by  Philip  Auguftus,  and  Richard  Cceur-de» 
Lion,  in  Palestine.  Upon  the  death  of  Saladin, 
the  GermamPrinces,  induced  by  the  civil  wars  that 
enfued,  had  flattered  themfelves,  that  by  a  new 
expedition  they  fhould  profit  from  the  troubles 
and  confufion  of  that  country.  Sephadin,  King 
of  Egypt,  the  fucceffor  of  that  victorious  leader, 
retook  fome  of  the  few  places  the  Chriftians  ftill 
retained  in  Syria;  and  the  prodigious  armament 
that  had  been  led  againft  him,  became  as  fruitlefs 
as  the  former  ones  had  been  unfortunate.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  obliged  the  Princes  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  return ;  and  the  divifions  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Sovereigns  prevented  them  from  purfuing 
decifive  meafures,  to  effed  the  total  deftrudion  of 
the  Chriflian  power  in  the  Eaft. 

Several  armaments  followed,  which,  equally  un- 
fuccefsful,  helped  to  drain  Europe  of  her  youth, 
without  procuring  as  a  recompenfe  any  folid  advan¬ 
tage.  In  one  of  thefe  expeditions,  conducted  by 
John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  Da¬ 
rn  ietta  was  captured  by  the  crufaders,  after  a  fiege 
of  eighteen  months;  but  Meledin,  the  fon  of 
Sephadin,  taking  advantage  of  the  feafon  in  which 
the  Nile  overflows  its  oanks,  opened  the  fluices, 
flooded  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  compelled  them 
to  abandon  their  conquefts,  and  to  confent  to  an 
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ignominious  truce  for  eight  years.  The  Emperor, 
Frederick  the  Second,  afluming,  upon  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  the 
fovereign  title  of  King  of  Jerufalem,  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land  ;  and,  lefs  by  force  than  nego¬ 
tiation,  fucceeded  better  than  any  leader  that  had 
gone  before  him.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  then  embarraffed  by  other  wars, 
by  which,  in  recompenfe  for  a  cefiation  of  hofti- 
lities  for  ten  years,  Jerufalem,  and  its  territories, 
as  far  as  Joppa,  wifh  fome  other  appendant  dif- 
tridts,  were  ceded  to  his  government  and  autho¬ 
rity. 

About  that  period,  the  Saracen  Princes  had  a 
more  formidable  enemy  to  encounter  than  even  the 
frantic  zeal  of  the  Chriftians.  The  Moguls,  or 
Eaftern  Tartars,  emerging  from  the  fame  inhofpi- 
table  defarts  that  had  produced  the  Scythians,  the 
Huns,  and  the  Turks,  had,  under  their  leader, 
Genghis  Khan,  the  fovereign  of  a  contracted  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  the  courie  of  a  few  years,  made  a  con- 
queft  of  Perfia,  extended  their  victorious  arms  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  Indoftan,  a  great  part  of 
China,  and  all  Tartary.  The  Koran  ins,  a  Ma¬ 
hometan  nation,  expelled  from  their  country  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Tartars,  and  hying  before 
them,  over-ran  Syria  and  Paleftine,  captured  the 
holy  city,  put  indiscriminately  to  the  {word  thofe 
of  their  own  faith,  as  well  as  "'hriftians,  the  armed 
and  the  unarmed,  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  De- 
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A.  D.  feated  at  length,  they  were  difperfed  by  Make  a| 
Salehi,  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who  recovered  what 
they  had  taken  from  the  followers  of  the  Crofs. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  that  part  of  the  world 
at  the  expedition  of  Lewis  ; — the  Chriftians  only 
retaining  the  four  principalities  of  Acre,  Tripoli, 
Tyre,  and  Antioch,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  hoftile  arms  of  the  Mahometans,  and  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  finally  driven  out  of  their 
contracted  pofleffionso 

At  Cyprus,  where  the  French  Monarch  loft  a 
melancholy  proportion  of  his  troops,  and  of  his 
moft  able  officers,  from  the  malignity  of  the  air, 
and  the  infalubrity  of  the  water,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  enterprife  fhould  commence  by  a  defeent 
upon  Egypt,  as  it  appeared,  from  fatal  experience, 
that  Paleftine  could  never  be  preferved,  while  that 
fertile  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Infi¬ 
dels.  Having  received  confiderable  reinforcements 
during  his  detention  at  that  ifland,  particularly  of 
French  and  Englifh  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  William  Long- 
fword,  Earl  of  Salifbury,  Lewis  embarked  for 
Damietta,  the  place  of  his  deftination.  The  city, 
although  of  great  extent,  rich,  and  well  fortified, 
was  unexpectedly  abandoned,  and  ' without  refift- 
ance,  to  the  invaders.  Elated  by  a  fuccefs  fo 
unexpected,  and  acquired  without  the  effufion  of 
blood,  the  crufaders,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  had  obtained,  before  the  confterna- 
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tibTi  they  had  infpired  had  fubfided,  refilled  to  de-  A.  D. 
part  from  their  new  conquefts,  until  the  fwelling 
of  the  Nile  prevented  them  from  proceeding  to 
Cairo.  This  inadtion  produced  the  moft  perni¬ 
cious  confequences  :  diifatisfied  at  the  partition  of 
booty,  which  fell  much  beneath  the  avidity  of  their 
willies,  Lewis  had  the  mortification  to  find  daily 
proofs  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  his  com¬ 
mands.  His  forces,  compofed  of  various  nations, 
with  volunteers  of  the  firlt  rank,  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe,  and  unaccufcomed  to  be  confined 
to  that  fort  of  difcipline  fo  necelfary  in  the  hoftile 
territories  of  an  enemy,  abandoned  themfelves, 
in  defpite  of  his  oppofition,  to  the  comforts  of 
repofe.  The  natural  and  the  artificial  abundance 
of  the  fertile  fpot  upon  which  they  had  feized, 
introduced  voluptuous  and  diflolute  manners.  The 
Nobles  lavilhed  their  means  in  riot  and  excefs  » 
the  foldiers,  without  reftraint,  were  affedted  with 
the  fame  contagion,  and  gave  into  the  imprudent 
follies  of  their  fuperiors.  Neither  the  regular  and 
uniform  deportment  of  the  King,  nor  yet  his  ex¬ 
hortations  or  remonftrances,  could  difcourage  or 
reprefs  the  continuance  of  the  diforders. 

Thus  inefficiently  as  indolently  pafled  the  fum- 
mer  :  upon  a  refumption  of  their  arms,  an  embafly 
from  Malec  al  Salehi  to  reltore  Jerufalem,  with 
all  the  pofielfions  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Chriftians  in  the  Eaft,  was  indignantly  rejected. 

The  crufaders,  bent  upon  conquefts,  were  deter- 
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A.  D.  mined  not  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and,  joined  by  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  with  a 
confiderable  reinforcement,  they  took  the  route  of 
Cairo,  leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  protect  the 
Queen*  and  the  conforts  of  the  Princes ;  with 
their  new  a'cquifition,  which  Lewis  had  carefully 
ftrengthened  by  additional  fortifications. 

Unprovided  with  any  conveyance  to  enable 
them  to  pafs  a  canal  of  the  Nile,  which  impeded 
their  progrefs,  they  prepared  to  run  a  caufeway 
acrofs  the  channel  of  the  ftream.  Arrefted  in 
their  laborious  and  ineffectual  attempt,  which  had 
confumed  fome  months,  by  a  difcovery,  imparted 
to  them  by  a  Bedouin  Arab,  of  a  fording  place  j 
the  Count  of  Artois,  hot,  impatient,  and  ambitious 
of  fame,  with  two  thoufand  horfe,  detached  him- 
fe If  from  the  main  army,  difperfed  the  flying 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  and,  elevated  by  his  fuc- 
cefs,  advanced  with  rapidity  to  Maffoura,  and 
entering  indifcriminately  with  the  fugitives,  im¬ 
prudently  commenced  a  plunder  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants,  obferving  the  fmallnefs  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  were  induced  to  barricade  their  houfes,  and 
exert  themfelves  in  their  defence.  The  Infidels, 
who  had  fled  before  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
brother  of  the  Gallic  King,  re-affembled  their 
fcattered  forces,  and  inverted  the  affailants  in  the 
the  town.  Surrounded  on  every  fide,  the  Chrif- 
tians,  after  a  defperate  oppofition,  were,  with  their 
imprudent  leader,  and  feveral  other  gallant  officersj 
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entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Meanwhile  Lewis,  with  the  A.  D. 
army,  having  with  difficulty  and  danger  palled  the 
ilream,  found  themfelves  oppofed  by  a  formidable 
hoft  of  the  Mahometans,  over  whom  they  ob¬ 
tained  lome  trifling  advantages,  ill  recompenfed 
for  the  number  of  their  (lain ;  and  perceiving  it 
impoffible  at  that  junflure  to  proceed,  encamped 
themfelves  between  the  cities  of  Damietta  and 
Mafioura. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Soldan,  A1  Moadhemi,  1250. 
the  fon  and  fuccelfor  of  the  departed  Malec  al 
Salehi,  with  a  numerous  force,  deftroyed  the  re¬ 
maining  refources  of  the  Chriftians.  Blocked  up 
in  their  camp  by  the  immenfe  army  of  the  Infidels, 
their  communication  with  the  fea  was  cut  off ;  dis¬ 
order  prevailed  in  the  camp ;  confufion  pervaded 
their  councils ;  the  dead  were  left  uninterted  j 
the  air  was  infedted  by  contagious  exhalations; 
peftilence,  famine,  and  death,  the  concomitant  evils 
of  imprudent  and  unfuccefsful  warfare,  continued 
to  ravage  and  devaft  the  defponding  army  of  the 
crufaders. 

Deeply  afflicted  by  the  mortality  of  his  troops, 
and  debilitated  by  the  miferies  of  difeafe,  Lewis 
made  a  tender  of  peace  to  the  more  fortunate  Sol- 
dan  :  the  treaty  was  fomewhat  advanced,  when  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  furrender  of 
his  perfon  could  only  confirm  the  fuccefs  of  the 
negociation ;  a  meafure  to  which  he  exprefied  an 
anxious  defire  to  accede,  provided  it  could  infure 
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A.  D.  the  fafety  of  his  people.  His  followers  rejected 
with  indignation  thefe  ignominious  terms,  and 
unanimoufly  determined  upon  a  retreat  to  Da- 
mietta.  Harafled  in  their  long  and  perilous  march 
by  the  flying  fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
prodigious  decreafe  of  their  forces,  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch,  his  brothers,  with  the  miferable  remains 
of  the  once  victorious  army,  were  compelled  to 
furrender  chemfelves  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans. 

Another  portion  of  the  Chriftian  forces,  not  lefs 
unfortunate,  confiding  of  the  fick  and  wounded, 
which  had  been  embarked  upon  the  Nile,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  in  fafety  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
unfortunately  fell  into  their  hands,  excepting  the 
vefiel  in  which  was  the  Pope’s  Legate,  and  a  few 
others  that  efcaped  the  merciiefs  rage  of  the  viCtors, 
who  fet  not  any  bounds  to  their  exultation  and 
ferocity.  They  maflacred  fome,  they  tortured 
others,  and,  finally  fatiated  with  their  inhuman  car¬ 
nage,  only  gave  quarter  to  rhofe  whole  fplendid 
armour  infpired  them  with  the  hope  of  a  valuable 
ranfom.  Lewis,  confined  in  his  prifon,  denied 
any  communication  with  his  officers,  infulted,  and 
threatened  with  fetters,  and  the  extremities  of  tor¬ 
ture,  preferved  the  fame  manly  fortitude,  the  fame 
tranquil  deportment,  that  had  marked  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  tne  more  fortunate  fcenes  of  life,  and 
obtained  the  admiration  of  even  the  barbarians 
themfelves. 
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The  perfevering  firmnefs  of  the  King,  the  re-  A*  D. 
colledlion  that  Damietta  was  well  fortified,  fup-  s*0m*m*J 
plied  with  military  {lores  and  provifions,  and  the 
defire  to  augment  his  authority  by  the  acquirement 
of  that  city,  at  length  induced  the  Soldan  to  con- 
fent,  that,  in  confideration  of  a  ceffation  of  hofti- 
lities  for  ten  years,  with  the  reftoration  of  all  his 
Mahometans  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  whether 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  or  Paleftine, — the  reftitution  of 
Damietta,  and  the  payment  of  a  million  pieces  of 
gold,  Lewis  and  his  followers  fhould  be  fufFered 
to  depart  in  fafety  ;  and  engaged  that  thofe  who 
were  incapable,  from  debility,  to  accompany  him, 
fhould  remain  in  fecurity  until  they  could  leave 
the  country. 

The  treaty  was  advanced,  and  the  releafe  of  the 
Chriftians  nearly  accomplilhed,  when  the  aflaffina- 
tion  of  the  Soldan  occafioned  a  delay  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  and  nearly  involved  them  in  the  fate  of 
tnat  Prince.  After  various  delays,  threats,  and 
infults,  in  which  the  magnanimity  and  patience 
of  the  buffering  Monarch  never  a  moment  forfook 
him;— the  new  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  whom  the 
Mamlucs  had  elevated  to  that  dignity,  confented 
to  ratify  the  former  agreement.  A  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  ranfom  having  been  paid,  Lewis 
was  informed  that  they  had  buffered  themfelves  to 
to  be  deceived  in  the  weight  of  the  fpecie  they  had 
received :  the  confcientious  King,  not  without  a 
rifk  of  future  fafety,  in  confequence  of  the  fuf- 
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D.  penfion  of  his  departure,  infilled  that  the  deficient 
■"■'fum  fliould  be  punctually  remitted.  This  fignal 
aCt  of  honour  and  juftice  was  but  ill  requited  by 
the  Barbarians  !  Being  joined  by  the  Queen,  and 
the  garrifon  of  Damietta,  he  delivered  to  the  Infi¬ 
del  deputies  the  keys  of  the  city,  into  which  the 
Mahometans  had  no  fooner  entered,  than  they 
wantonly  put  to  the  fword  all  thofe  whofe  infirm 
and  exhaufted  Hate  had  prevented  their  retiring 
to  their  Sovereign  ;  and  deliberated  whether  they 
Ihould  not  facrifice,  in  defpite  of  the  treaty,  the 
Gallic  Monarch,  and  the  remains  of  his  broken 
army,  to  their  refentments.  The  blow  that  huma¬ 
nity  would  not  have  been  able  to  arrefl,  was 
averted  by  avarice ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  embark, 
without  further  moleftation,  for  the  Syrian  coaft. 

Notwithftanding  the  melancholy  termination  of 
this  fatal  enterprife,  the  romantic  enthufiafm  of 
Lewis  had  not  fubfided,  and  he  remained  inflexibly 
determined  to  continue  in  Paleftine.  However 
they  might  lament  his  obftinate  perfeverance,  a 
refpeCtable,  although  but  a  fmall  proportion  of 
his  followers,  refolved  not  to  abandom  him  in  his 
misfortunes.  His  brothers  were  among  thofe  who 
returned  to  France  :  upon  their  arrival  they  found 
the  kingdom  in  confternation  and  defpair,  from 
the  unexpected  captivity  of  their  Sovereign;  an 
affliction  the  more  feverely  felt,  as  they  had  been 
previoufly  elated  at  the  flattering  accounts  of,  his 
prowefs  and  fuccefs;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
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confufion  was  augmented,  in  confequence  of  a  A.  D. 
fedition  of  the  peafants  ! 

Inftigated  by  the  extravagant  phrenzy  of  a 
Ciftercian  Monk,  who  pretended  that  a  divine 
commiflion  enjoined  him  to  preach  a  new  crufade, 
for  the  delivery  of  Lewis ;  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people  colleded  in  prodigious  crowds,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  Queen  Dowager 
encouraged  this  intemperate  zeal — when  the  rapid 
encreafe  of  their  numbers,  the  exceffes,  and  the 
cruelties  they  committed,  at  length  called  upon 
her  exertions  to  redrefs  a  grievance  fhe  had  fo  un- 
advifedly  fan£tioned.  Excited  by  their  devafta- 
tions,  the  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  affembled  in  arms,  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
deftrudlive  ravages ;  and  they  were  finally  fup- 
prefled,  after  the  (laughter  of  many  thoufands, 
with  their  fanatic  leader,  between  Mortimer  and 
Villeneuve,  upon  the  river  Char. 

The  captivity  of  her  fon,  thefe  recent  diforders,  1252. 
and  the  remorfe  occafioned  by  her  having  con- 
figned  to  death  two  perfons,  who  firft  announced 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Lewis  at  Damietta,  threw 
the  mind  of  Blanch  into  a  Hate  of  defpondency, 
which  fhe  never  recovered.  Retiring  to  a  mo- 
naftery  of  her  own  foundation,  fhe  affumed  the 
habit  of  the  order,  and  died  fhortly  afterwards, 
lefs  beloved  than  fhe  had  been  refpedled ; — an 
ambitious,  capricious,  and  a  politic  Princefs,  with 
talents  that  enabled  her  to  obtain  and  to  preferve  a 
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A.  D  decifive  influence  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
kingdom,  which  fhe  retained  without  controul 
or  diminution,  from  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Eighth, 
until  the  moment  of  her  own  demife. 

Lewis,  without  purfuing  with  effeft  any  folid 
eflabliffiment,  continued  four  years  in  Paleftine : 
his  alliance  was  however  fought  for  by  the  Maho¬ 
metan  Princes,  in  their  various  difputes  with  each 
other ;  and  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who  had  treache- 
roufly  mafifacred  and  mutilated  the  Chriftians  that 
had  been  left  in  his  dominions,  after  the  departure 
of  the  King,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  fucceeded 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  fupport  of  that 
Monarch,  againfl:  the  Sovereign  of  Damafcus, 
upon  a  promife  of  refcoring  to  the  crufaaers  the 
pofleffion  of  the  city  of  Jerafalem.  The  oppofing 
Princes  accommodated  their  real  or  pretended  mif- 
underllandings,  and  left  the  King  to  lament  his 
credulity,  and  to  employ  his  time  in  a  difplay  of 
religious  proceflions,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  offices  of  the  church,  and  in  laviffiing  the 
fums  remitted  to  him  by  the  generofity  of  his  fub- 
jedls  in  ufelefs fortifications,  and  in  fenfelefs  endow¬ 
ments.  What  a  perverfion  of  the  inherent  facul¬ 
ties  which  nature  had  bellowed  upon  him,  that  he 
fhould  thus  fuffer  religious  enthufiafm  to  obfcure 
his  reafon,  and  to  vitiate  a  mind  which,  had  it 
been  folely  directed  to  the  happy  and  efficient  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  kingdom,  would  have  rendered 
his  actions  enviable,  and  his  name  immortal ! 
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The  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  appears  to  A.  D. 
have  fincerely  and  tenderly  bewailed,  induced  him  '^54^ 
to  prevent,  by  a  return  to  his  kingdom,  thofe  evils 
which  he  might  reafonably  anticipate,  from  the  lofs 
of  fo  able  a  delegate ;  and,  placing  garrifons  in 
the  cities  ftiil  held  by  the  Chriftians  in  Syria,  em¬ 
barked  with  his  Queen  and  followers  for  his  native 
land.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  he 
was  fo  much  emaciated  by  the  accumulated  effedts 
of  his  difappointments  in  Paleftine,  and  the 
fufpenfe  and  anxiety  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage,  that  it  was  neceffary  he  lhould  be  fup- 
ported  at  his  landing  by  his  attendants.  His  me¬ 
lancholy  and  difconfolate  air,  the  few  attendants  he 
fuffered  to  be  occupied  about  his  perfon,  the  plain- 
nefs  of  his  drefs,  in  which  he  ever  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  to  perfevere,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  in 
remembrance  of  the  dreadful  numbers  that  had 
perilhed  in  his  unfortunate  undertaking,  in  fome 
meafure  damped  the  univerfal  joy  that  diffufed 
itfclf  over  his  kingdom,  in  congratulation  of  his 
happy  return ;  and  which  was  farther  abated  by 
the  fatal  crofs,  ftiil  worn  upon  his  upper  garment, 
and  which  too'  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not 
relinquilhed  all  future  thoughts  of  another  expe¬ 
dition. 

His  reception  in  the  metropolis  was  fuch  as  might 
have  been  expedled  from  his  long  abfence,  and 
the  perilous  enterprife  in  which  he  had  been,  for  fo 
rnany  years,  engaged,  independently  of  the  vene¬ 
ration 
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A.  D.  ration  and  afte&ion  entertained  for  his  perfon  and 
charafter ;  hence  feftivities  the  mod  fplenditl,  and 
rejoicings  the  mod  fincere,  were  the  harbingers  of 
the  public  edeem  :  and  the  King  of  England  hav¬ 
ing  allayed  the  tumults  in  Gafcony,  and  being 
defirous  of  a  perfonal  interview  with  Lewis,  re¬ 
paired  with  his  Queen  to  Paris,  where  hofpitality 
and  magnificence  united  to  entertain  the  royal 
gueds.  Several  days  were  pafled  by  the  two  Sove¬ 
reigns,  in  confidence  and  urbanity  j  the  truce  that 
had  lately  expired  was  renewed ;  and  the  Gallic 
Monarch  again  exprefled  his  confcientious  defire 
to  redore  the  provinces  that  had  been  wreded  from 
the  Englifh  crown ;  “  But,”  faid  he,  “  my  twelve 
“  Peers,  and  the  Barons  of  the  realm,  will  notper- 
“  mit  the  conceflion.” 

The  departure  of  Henry  was  followed  by  re¬ 
newed  fedivities,  upon  the  marriage  of  Ifabel,  a 
Princefs  of  France,  with  Thibauld  of  Champagne, 
King  of  Navarre  ;  but  thefe  events  were  not  buf¬ 
fered  to  interfere  with  the  more  meritorious  occu¬ 
pations  of  Lewis.  The  regulation  of  the  internal 
abufes  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  jurilprudence,  as 
well  as  the  police,  which  he  edablilhed  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  have  been  as  much  the  recording  pride 
of  the  hidorian,  as  has  been  his  intrepidity  in  the 
field :  his  patient  refignation  under  misfortunes, 
and  his  impartial  adminidration  of  judice,  with 
his  regular  and  confident  virtues,  very  foon  repaired 
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the  evils  which  had  been  occafioned  by  his  ab-  A.  D. 

fence. 

; 

Anxious  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Arrago- 
nian  and  the  Englifh  Monarchs.  To  the  former 
he  relinquiffied  his  pretenfions  to  Rouffillon  and 
to  Catalonia,  in  return  for  the  claims  of  that 
crown  upon  CarcafTonne,  Bezieres,  and  Milhaud ; 
and  affianced  his  fon,  Philip,  to  the  daughter  of 
that  Monarch.  To  Henry  he  furrendered  Quercy, 
Perigord,  and  the  Limofin,  in  confideration  that 
he  ffiould  renounce  all  claim  to  the  provinces  of 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou ; 
defirous,  as  he  exprelfed  himfelf,  that  their  fons 
ffiould  have  no  caufe  for  future  contention. 

His  integrity,  his  moderation,  and  his  candour,  1264. 
had  procured  him  the  confidence  of  all  Europe. 

So  highly  was  his  character  refpedted,  that  the 
Engliffi  Barons,  as  well  as  their  Sovereign,  con- 
fented,  with  alacrity,  to  make  him  the  arbitrator 
of  thofe  differences  which  agitated  with  civil  com¬ 
motions  that  kingdom.  He  accepted  the  im¬ 
portant,  as  the  honourable  trufl: ;  and  convened  an 
affembly  at  Amiens,  whither  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Barons,  in  perfoa 
repaired.  Lewis  inveftigated  with  affiduity  the 
exifting  difputes  annulled  the  provifions  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  which  Henry  had  been  compelled  to 
accede ;  reftored  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to 
the  fame  fcate  in  which  they  had  been  before  the 

period 
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.  period  of  altercation ;  ordained  that  a  general 
amnefty  fhould  be  pafled ;  and  enforced  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  ftri6t  adherence  to  the  ftipulations  that 
had  been  fet  forth  in  Magna  Charta. 

Unexceptionable  as  were  thefe  decrees,  the 
French  Monarch  had  not  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find 
that  they  produced  the  good  effedls  that  he  had 
expe&ed.  They  were  rejehled  by  the  factious 
Nobles,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Simon,  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  fon  of  the 
inhuman  leader  of  the  crufade  againft  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Albigenfes.  The  Englifh  poflefiions  of  that 
family  had  been  refigned  by  the  elder  branch  to 
this  younger  brother,  once  the  favourite  and  the 
confidential  minifter  of  the  Englifh  Monarch. 

That  difinterefted  conduit  which  had  hitherto 
marked  the  charaiter  of  Lewis,  now  gave  way  to 
the  feduitive  profpeit  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family ;  and  may  perhaps  be  deemed,  fo 
fignal  was  his  reputation  for  integrity,  the  only 
cenfurable  aition  of  his  reign.  The  Popes,  irre- 
concileable  enemies  to  the  Emperors  of  the  Suabian 
line,  had  prefumed,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
to  depofe  Frederick  the  Second  from  that  dignity, 
and  to  pretend  to  a  right  of  difpofing  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily:  but,  during  the  life 
of  that  Prince,  they  obtained  no  decided  advan¬ 
tages.  Upon  his  demife,  and  that  of  Conrad, 
his  fon,  who  had  borne  the  Imperial  title  a  fhort 
time,  the  Empire  v/as  rent  by  a  variety  of  fa&ions  ; 
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federal  Princes  were  nominated  to  the  honours  of  A.  D. 
the  purple ;  among  whom  was  Richard,  Earl  of1-^^ 
Cornwall,  a  brother  of  Henry,  King  of  England. 

The  Italian  poffeffions  had  been  wrefted  by  Main- 
froy,  the  natural  fon  of  Frederick,  from  his 
nephew,  Conraddin,  the  only  legitimate  heir  of 
the  Houfe  of  Suabia.  The  ufurper  difclaimed 
the  required  homage  infilled  upon  by  the  Papal 
power,  and  commenced  hoftilides,  by  incurfions 
into  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Pontiff. 

Alexander  the  Fourth,  unable  to  refill  the  fupe- 
rior  arms  of  his  antagonill,  had  recourfe  to  the 
Englilh  Court,  and  offered  the  crown  fucceffively 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  to  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  fecond  fon,  Edmond.  By  the  firft  it 
was  refufed  :  the  troubles  that  then  divided  the 
kingdom,  prevented  the  latter  prince  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  invefliture.  The  fucceffor  to  the 
Papal  honours.  Urban  the  Fourth,  not  having 
received  the  fupport  expe&ed  from  Henry,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  a  prince  of 
Jierce  and  brutal  courage,  his  affumed  right  to  the 
thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  having  previoufly 
made  a  tender  of  it  to  the  King  of  France  for  one 
of  his  fons,  which  that  Sovereign  had  decifively 
reje&ed  : — but  contrary  to  his  natural  difpofuion, 

Lewis  not  only  confented  to  his  brother’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  offer  injurious  to  the  claim  of  Conraddin, 
but  permitted  a  crufade  to  be  publifhed  in  France 
againg  the  ufurper  Mainfroy. 

Vol.  II.  Q_ 
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A.  D.  The  Count  of  Anjou,  already  a  very  powerful 
126'.  Pr*nce  fr°m  his  extenfive  pofleffions,  repaired  to 
Italy,  to  receive  the  inveftiture  of  his  newly-ac¬ 
quired  dominions.  Having  been  crowned  at 
Rome,  he  entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and 
defeating  his  opponent  upon  the  plains  of  Bene- 
ventum,  the  aition  was  conclufive  j — Mainfroy  was 
flain  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  and  his  more 
fortunate  affailant  became  the  poffelfor  of  the  con- 
tefted  territories. 

His  barbarity  and  his  extortions  aroufed  the 
indignation  of  his  new  fubjeits ;  they  called  upon 
Conraddin,  their  natural  Sovereign,  to  vindicate 
his  proper  rights.  The  young  Prince  was  not 
deficient  in  courage,  nor  tardy  in  his  exertions. 
He  raifed  a  powerful  party — was  every  where  re¬ 
ceived,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Italians,  as  their 
deliverer  from  the  infupportable  preffure  of  the 
Gallic  yoke  *.  but  his  competitor  having  received 
a  veteran  reinforcement  from  France,  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  took  place  at  Aquila,  in  Abruzzo ;  and 
here  fortune  was  again  propitious  to  the  pretenfions 
of  the  Angevin  Prince.  The  fon  of  Frederick, 
having  performed  all  that  valour  without  conduit 
could  effeit,  was  defeated,  and  taken  foon  after¬ 
wards  in  difguife,  with  Frederick,  his  coufin,  the 
Archduke  of  Auftria. 

The  inhuman  Charles,  infenfible  to  the  tender 
years  of  his  prifoners,  as  to  the  general  odium  of 
the  deed,  and  advifed,  as  it  is  affirmed,  by  Cle¬ 
ment 
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ment  the  Fourth,  who  was  then  upon  his  death-  A.D, 
bed,  ordered  them  to  a  public  trial ;  and,  after  a 
pretended  condemnation,  directed  that  they  fhould 
both  be  beheaded,  together  with  a  number  of  their 
adherents  of  the  fir  ft  rank,  upon  a  fcaffold  erefted 
for  the  occafion  in  the  market-place  at  Naples. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  end  of  the  illuftrious 
Houfe  of  Suabia,  which  had  governed  the  empire 
for  five  centuries,  and  had  been  diftinguifhed  by 
many  brave  and  gallant  Princes  ! 

The  ferocious  and  unworthy  brother  of  Lewis, 
unfatiated  with  blood,  Phil  continued  to  purfue  his 
plan  of  daughter ;  facrificed  to  his  rage  the  mother, 
with  the  fon  of  Mainfroy  defolated  the  pofTefiions 
of  the  German  party  in  Italy ;  tortured  thofe  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  their  caufe  ;  and  filled 
every  corner  of  his  new  acquifitions  with  the  horrid 
recital  of  his  matchlefs  barbarity.  Such  were  the 
execrable  means,  but  not  without  a  future  retribu¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  fecured  to  himfelf  the  poftefiion 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily.  How 
Lewis  was  affedted  by  thefe  cruelties,  committed 
by  one  fo  nearly  allied  to  him  by  birth,  does  not, 
for  the  confolation  of  humanity,  appear :  his  virtues 
are  brought  forth  with  a  luminous  difplay,  but  his 
avowed  fupport  of  his  brother  in  his  ufurpation  is 
forgotten  by  the  partial  hiftorian ;  yet  will  ever  be 
confidered  by  the  unprejudiced,  as  a  blot  upon  the 
integrity  and  juftice  fo  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  his 
general  conduct.  In  this  violation  of  moral  prin¬ 
ce  2  cipie 
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A.  D.  ciple  there  could  not  be  any  plea  of  religion* 
which  had,  upon  other  occaftons,  milled  his  natu¬ 
ral  benevolence ;  and  would  almoft  lead  us  to 
doubt  that  the  vaunted  fenfibility  of  his  mind  was 
rather  problematic  than  fincere. 

While  his  brother  was  thus  facrificing  to  his 
barbarous  refentment  the  unfortunate  adherents  of 
the  Suabian  line,  the  Gallic  Monarch  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  preparations  for  a  new  crufade.  Regardlefs 
of  the  miferies  he  had  himfelf  endured,  and  of 
the  cruel  diftrefs  his  fuperftition  had  brought  upon 
others ;  devoured  by  his  blindnefs  and  his  zeal  in 
the  caufe  of  Chriftianity, — he  embraced  the  weak 
and  infatuated  idea  of  chaftifing  the  King  of  Tunis, 
who,  he  alledged,  had  failed  in  his  promife  to 
renounce  the  Mahometan  faith,  to  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  doitrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

His  mild  and  prudent  adminiftration  had  fecured 
to  his  dominions  the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  he 
had  ftrengthened  the  power  of  the  crown  by  the 
provident  alliances  he  had  made  for  his  children  : 
order,  civilization,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
commerce,  were  making  fome  progrefs  in  his  king¬ 
dom  :  he  was  the  mediator  of,  and  had  the  credit 
to  terminate  a  difpute  between  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Navarre,  refpecting  the  city  of  Bayonne  ; 
and  fecured,  by  his  character  of  a  juft  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  Prince,  the  refpet:  and  the  confidence  of  the 
neighbouring  potentates :  but  thefe  important  con- 
fiderations  were  not  fufticient  to  deter  him  from 
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purfiiing  thofe  ideas  which  his  piety  imprinted  A 
upon  his  confcience  as  necefiary  and  meritorioir. 

The  miferabie  fituation  of  the  Chriftians  in  ;he 
Eaft,  equally  filled  his  mind  with  companion  and 
refentment.  The  Emir,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Almoadd-herrii, 
was  now  become  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Prudent, 
ambitious,  and  intrepid,  he  flattered  himfelf  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  expel  the  Chriftians 
from  the  Eaft.  Casfarea,  and  almoft  all  thofe 
places  fo  ineffectually  fortified  by  Lewis,  foon  fell 
into  his  victorious  hands;  and  Acre  was  equally 
menaced  with  the  fame  fate.  The  news  of  this 
rapid  luccefs  haftened  the  departure  of  the  Gallic 
King ;  he  convened  a  numerous  affembly  at  Paris, 
and  announced  his  determination  to  lead  once 
more  his  armies  into  the  country  of  the  Infidels. 

The  Crofs  was  again  affumed ;  the  example  of 
the  Monarch,  as  heretofore,  induced  a  prodigious 
number  of  zealots  to  enlift  under  the  facred 
ftandard ;  and  foreign  Princes  became  ambitious 
to  ferve  with  fo  diltinguifiied  a  leader.  Befides 
his  three  fons,  his  nephew,  the  Count  of  Artois, 
with  their  conforts;  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Sicily,  who,  from  fituation  and  refources,  was 
ardently  inclined  to  participate  in  the  intended 
warfare; — he  was  promifed  the  perfonal  attendance 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  brother  Henry, 
Prince  Edward  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brittany.  The  clergy  w?ere  again  affeffed  a  tenth 
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A.D.  of  their  revenues,  for  four  years;  and  a  capitation 
tax  was  levied  upon  all  the  fubje&s  of  France. 

1270.  Vrevioudy  to  his  departure,  the  Gallic  Monarch, 
doubtful  of  his  return,  from  the  precarious  ftate  of 
his  health,  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  peace 
of  his  family  after  his  demife,  by  afcertaining  the 
various  appendages  of  his  fons  *  confirmed,  by  a 
folemn  tefcament,  his  future  bequefts ;  and  ap¬ 
pointing  Matthew,  Abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  with 
Simon  de  Nefle,  to  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  departed  for  Aigue-Morte,  the  appointed 
place  of  general  rendezvous.  During  his  deten¬ 
tion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  he  received 
an  embaffy  from  Michael  Paleologus,  the  Emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  who  had  expelled  the  Latins, 
and  reftored  to  the  Greeks  the  fovereignty  over  that 
city.  Sufpicious  of  the  formidable  armaments  of 
Lewis,  he  was  anxious  to  invefligate  the  fentiments 
of  that  Prince,  and  offered  to  fubmi  tto  his  arbi¬ 
tration  tire  fchifrn  fab  fifing  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches.  Too  intent  upon  his  fpiritual 
undertaking,  the  King  declined  the  fubdolous 
offer ;  and  the  Emperor,  fatisfied  that  the  prepara¬ 
tions  were  not  deftined  to  annoy  his  government, 
gave  himfelf  no  farther  trouble  about  a  project  that 
had  been  only  didated  by  the  policy  of  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

At  Cagliari,  in  the  Eland  of  Sardinia,  he  firft 
communicated  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Tunis, 
rather  than  to  Egypt,  as  had  been  the  fuppofed 
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object  of  his  deftination.  Being  there  joined  by  A. 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  the  Count  v“" 
of  Poitiers,  he  embarked,  landed  upon  the  African 
coaft,  and  feizing  upon  a  fmall  town,  fituated,  as 
has  been  imagined,  where  once  Hood  the  famous 
Carthage,  laid  fiege  to  Tunis.  Contrary  to  his 
expectations,  he  found  this  place,  already  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  rich,  populous,  well  fortified,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  a  formidable  oppofition  ;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  thought  it  neceffary  to  await  a  junftion  with 
the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  daily  expected,  and 
to  aft,  until  that  period,  entirely  upon  the  defenfive. 

Conftantly  attacked  by  the  defultory  fquadrons 
of  the  enemy,  whom  they  could  not  bring  to  a 
decifive  action  ;  the  burning  and  enervating  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  vigilance  they  were  obliged  to 
obferve,  with  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  noxious 
quality  of  the  water,  and  the  contrafted  Ipace  in 
which  they  were  confined,  introduced  a  variety  of 
peftilential  diforders,  whofe  deftruftive  malignity 
fwept  off,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  the  better 
half  of  the  unfortunate  and  devoted  army,  with 
John,  Count  of  Nevers,  the  fon  of  the  Gallic 
Monarch,  born  at  Damietta  during  the  miferies  of 
the  lafl  crufade,  and  from  which  he  had  obtained 
the  melancholy  appellation  of  Triftran.  At  length 
the  contagion  reached  the  perfon  of  the  King  : — - 
when  his  diforder  had  increafed  beyond  all  hope  of 
abatement,  he  prepared,  with  his  ufual  calmnefa 
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A.  D.  and  refignation,  to  meet  with  fortitude  the  ftroke 
of  death.  While  he  had  any  ftrength  remaining, 
he  was  occupied  in  inftru&ing  Philip,  his  fon,  in 
the  important  duties  that  were  about  to  devolve 
upon  him,  and  in  breathing  forth  his  fervent 
prayers  for  the  converfion  of  the  Infidels.  When 
he  perceived  that  his  moments  were  almoft  num¬ 
bered,  he  directed  his  body  to  be  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  afnes ;  and  upon  this  folemn  remembrancer  of 
the  vanities  of  life,  refigned  his  fpirit,  addreffing, 
with  a  difiinct  and  aweful  enunciation,  the  words 
of  the  Pfalmift  David :  <c  I  fhall  enter  into  thy 
tc  houfe,  O  Lord  !  I  fhall  adore  thee  in  thy  holy 
ce  temple;  and  I  will  glorify  thy  name.” 

Aug.  25,  1270.  Thus  died  Lewis,  canonized 
fome  years  afterwards  by  Boniface  the  Eighth,  a 
faint,  from  his  piety,  his  trials,  and  his  refignation, 
in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  By  Margaret  of  Provence, 
his  Queen,  he  had  fix  fons  and  five  daughters  :  of 
whom  furvived  him,  Philip,  his  fucceffor ;  Peter, 
Count  of  Alen^on  ;  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont, 
who  was  united  to  Beatrix,  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon ;  Ifabel,  Queen  of  Navarre;  Blanch, 
efpufed  to  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  whofe  children 
were  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Caftile,  by  their 
uncle,  Sancho  ;  Margaret,  Duchefs  of  Brabant ; 
and  Agnes,  confort  of  Robert  the  Second,  Dupe 
of  Burgundy. 

From 
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From  the  dawnings  of  his  youth,  this  amiable 
Prince  gave  inherent  tokens  of  a  well-cifpofed  and 
a  virtuous  mind.  Nature  had  bellowed  upon  him 
all  thofc  qualities  efiential  to  form  a  great  charac¬ 
ter  ; — wifdom,  liberality,  humanity,  beneficence, 
juftice,  intrepidity,  and  moderation  :  but  Blanche, 
his  mother,  ambitious  of  abfolute  fway,  is  juftly 
accufed  of  having  given  a  fatal  turn  to  his  fplendid 
endowments,  by  an  education  unfuitable  to  the 
important  ftation  which  he  was  doomed  to  fill.  By 
placing  him  early  in  life  under  the  tuition  of  gloomy 
ecclefiaftics,  who  had  bred  him  up  in  a  flavifh 
conformity  to  the  dodrines  and  the  difcipline  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Ihe  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fanatic  enthufiafm  which  hurried  him  into 
enterprifes,  however  confidered  in  thofe  times  as 
meritorious,  that  were  in  themfelves  unjuft  and 
barbarous.  Ambition  had  not  any  part  in  the 
intemperate  zeal  which  induced  him  to  engage  in 
two  crufades,  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  he  wifhed 
to  promote,  unhappy  for  his  country,  and  fatal  to 
himfelf.  His  misfortunes,  and  the  miferies  he 
buffered  in  thofe  expeditions,  however  romantic 
and  extravagant,  will  be  remembered  with  forrow 
and  compaffion,  although  they  cannot  befandioned 
by  the  approbation  of  pofterity. 

Whatever  may  be  blameable  in  the  condud  of 
Lewis,  proceeded  from  the  fame  ill-directed  en¬ 
thufiafm  :  the  perfecution  of  the  Count  of  Th'ou- 
Joufe,  and  the  feverity  exercifed  againft  the  unfor¬ 
tunate 
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A.  D.  tunate  Albigenfes,  cannot  be  with  juftice  attributed 

his  intervention,  but  folely  to  the  ambition  of 
the  Queen  Regent  ■,  the  Gallic  King  being  then 
too  young  to  have  had  any  fhare  in  that  unwaranta- 
ble  and  inhuman  perfecution.  Not  fo  was  his 
encouragement  of  that  dreaded  •  tribunal,  efta- 
blifhed  over  the  confciences  of  men,  by  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  the  Papal  See  ;  more  particularly  in  the 
inftance  of  an  iniquitous  impoftor,  who,  deceiving 
the  Pope,  had  been  fandtioned  by  his  authority, 
and  who  was  permitted,  for  the  fpace  of  five  years, 
to  exercife  the  tyranny  of  his  inquifitorial  function 
throughout  his  dominions  j  and  who,  pretending 
to  know  heretics  by  their  air  and  voice,  abufed  the 
confidence  o  the  King,  and  indifcriminately  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames  the  orthodox  as  the  un¬ 
conforming. 

His  edidts  againft  the  Jews,  and  thofe  iflued  to 
fupprefs  or  punifh  blafphemy,  were  fevere  in  their 
promulgation,  and  rigid  in  their  execution  ;  and 
his  afliftance  to  the  Count  of  Anjou,  to  effedt  the 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  moft  cenfura- 
ble  addon  of  his  reign,  there  not  being  any  reli¬ 
gious  plea  to  fandlion  the  meafure,  confiderably 
tended  to  rebate  the  fplendour  of  his  virtues,  and 
to  compel  us  to  acknowledge  his  jmperfeclions  as 
a  man. 

He  has  been  arraigned  for  aflimilating  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  kingdom  with  the  rules  of  a  con¬ 
vent  j  for  having  employed  thofe  hours  in  prayer. 
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xvhich  might  have  been  more  a&ively  employed  in  A. 
political  arrangements,  and  in  profiting  by  the 
civil  diflenfions  of  the  neighbouring  Sovereigns ; 
and  for  yielding  with  fo  invariable  a  fubmiflion  to 
the  controul  of  his  mother. — Would  the  purfuits 
of  ambition,  the  coniiant  fucceflion  of  turbulence 
and  warfare  have  been  attended  with  fo  much  com¬ 
fort  to  himfelf,  or  have  fo  far  advanced  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  people,  as  the  Simplicity  of  his 
manners  ?  However  conformable  he  may  have  been 
to  the  will  of  the  imperious  Blanche  in  his  private 
concerns, — in  affairs  of  a  public  nature,  where  could 
he  have  found  a  perfon  more  able  to  alhft  his  coun¬ 
cils,  and  who  governed  his  kingdom  with  more 
advantage  to  his  own  perfonal  honour  and  intereft, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  pepple  ? 

In  whatever  manner  his  domeftic  hours  were  paffed, 
they  did  not  folely  engage  his  thoughts :  his  laws, 
his  regulations,  his  police,  are  evident  proofs  of  a 
Sedulous  attention  to  the  public  welfare ;  nor  did 
his  piety,  nay,  in  fome  instances,  his  unaccounta¬ 
ble  weaknefs,  in  religious  concerns,  diminish  the 
efleem  and  veneration  of  his  fubje&s.  Fie  knew 
fo  well  how  to  temper  condefcenfion  with  dignity, 
that,  after  an  attentive  perufal  of  his  reign,  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  we  meet  not  with  any  Monarch 
more  refpe£ted  or  more  beloved  than  was  this 
confcientious  and  amiable  Prince. 

He  lived  in  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 

the 
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A.  D.  the  King  of  England ;  at  a  time  when  their  domi- 
^^^nions  were  torne  by  contending  fadions,  and  when 
he  could  have  fucceflively  taken  advantage  of  their 
commotions,  to  enlarge  his  territories :  but  he  dis¬ 
dained  fo  ungenerous  a  meafure ;  an  inftance  af 
juftice,  and  of  moderation,  which,  although  it 
might  have  partaken  of  a  judicious  policy,  was 
more  confonant  to  the  natural  reditude  of  his 
heart  i  So  highly  were  his  benevolent  qualities 
eftimated,  that  Sovereigns  were  proud  to  appeal  to 
the  integrity  of  his  judgment,  and  to  abide  by  the 
impartiality  of  his  decifions ;  an  aflertion  nowhere 
more  honourably  recorded  than  in  the  example  of 
the  Englifh  Monarch,  in  his  difputes  with  his  dif- 
contented  Barons.  His  fuhjeds  were  no  lefs 
willing  to  entruft  to  his  arbitration  even  caufes  in 
which  he  was  often  himfelf  a  party  concerned ; 
and  upon  fuch  occafions,  whenever  the  affair  was 
doubtful,  he  would  decide  agajnft  his  own  per- 
fonal  interefts :  a  proof  of  equity,  which  in  its 
confequences  tended  more  to  the  extenfion  of  the 
royal  authority,  than  could  have  been  effeded  by 
the  mod  political  and  enterprifing  Prince. 

He  eftablilhed  upon  a  folid  foundation,  appeals 
from  feigniorial  judgments;  inhibited  the  barbarous 
pradice  of  private  wars ;  and  fubftituted  proofs 
by  witnefs,  inftead  of  that  fenfelefs  termination  by 
duds,  in  which  force  and  dexterity  were  of  more 
confequence  to  the  favourable  iffue  of  a  caufe,  than 
the  wifdom,  penetration,  and  integrity  of  the  judge ; 

and 
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snd  he  refcued  the  clergy  of  his  dominions  from 
the  defpotic  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome;  for, 
■whatever  deference  he  might  pay  to  the  fpiritual 
character  of  the  fuccelfors  of  Saint  Peter,  he 
refifced  with  firmnefs  their  infolent  interference  in 
the  temporal  concerns  of  his  kingdom,  and  was 
the  firft  Prince  of  the  Capetian  race  that  circum- 
fcribed  the  bounds  of  the  epifcopal  power.  Had 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  but  ufed  with  moderation  the 
influence  they  had  obtained,  they  might  have 
long  preferved  their  authority  undiminifhed ;  but 
infatiable  in  their  requisitions,  the  French  clergy 
revolted  from  their  implicit  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  protection  of  Lewis, 
who  eftablifhed  regulations,  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Pragmatic  Santticn,  which  fe- 
cured  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church,  while  the 
troubles  of  Italy  and  of  Germany  prevented  the 
Popes  from  oppofing  the  decrees  of  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch,  or  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

From  a  review  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Lewis,  as 
dictated  by  the  French  hiftorians,  he  mud  be  allowed 
to  have  been  the  molt  juft,  themoft  amiable,  and  the 
moft  virtuous  Sovereign  that  had  ever  dignified  a 
throne.  Manly  in  his  exertions,  generous  in  all 
his  ideas,  excepting  when  religious  prejudices  were 
buffered  to  overcome  his  natural  benevolence, — he 
was  a  model,  with  few  fbadews  to  interrupt  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  character,  from  which  fumre  Kings 

may 
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A.  D.  may  derive  an  honourable,  as  an  ufeful  example  i 
uniting  the  dignified  deportment  of  a  Monarch, 
with  the  urbanity,  the  accomplifoments,  and  the 
graces  of  a  private  gentleman.  Humble  in  his 
piety,  wife  in  his  ordonnances,  impartial  in  his 
decifions,  intrepid  in  the  field,  and  patient  under 
misfortunes,  he  reconciled  the  contradidlory  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  monk,  the  hero,  the  chriftian,  and 
the  philofopher.  If  to  thefe  different  qualifications 
we  add,  that  he  was  exemplary  in  his  domeftic 
life,  a  great  king,  and  a  good  man,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  deny  him  the  reputation  he  has  ac¬ 
quired,  to  refufe  his  fuperior  claims  to  the  honours 
of  canonization,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  was, 
as  far  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  perfection, 
almoft  perfect. 


A  review  of  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  three  laic 
Sovereigns,  and  the  various  caufes  which  tended  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  royal  authority  of  their  fucceffors  ;  as,  the 
inftitution  of  communities,  the  conquers  of  Philip  Anguftus, 
the  royal  courts  of  appeal,  the  gradual  fuppreffion  of  private 
war  and  the  crufades. — Manners  improved  by  the  inftitution 
of  chivalry,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  and  literature. 

The  eftabli foment  of  communities  by  Lewis 
the  Grofs,  with  the  conquefts  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
confiderably  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
regal  authority  of  their  fucceffors.  The  firft  gave 

them 
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them  a  militia,  trained  to  arms,  and  ready  to  take  a.  D. 
the  field  when  called  upon,  independent  of  the'-u‘^rW 
great  vafials  of  the  crown  ;  the  fecond,  by  annexing 
lb  many  extenfive  provinces  to  the  royal  demefnes, 
deftroyed  that  equality  of  force,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  enabled  a  Count  of  Flanders,  a  Count  of 
Thouloufe,  and  a  Count  of  Champagne,  with 
other  potent  Barons,  to  take  up  arms,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  fuccefs,  againft  their  Sovereigns. 

The  authority  enjoyed  by  thofe  Monarchs,  in  con* 
fequence  of  thefe  advantages,  permitted  them  to 
intioduce  more  regularity  into  their  fyftemof  go¬ 
vernment,  than  it  had  been  poffible  for  the  firft 
Prince  of  the  Cauetian  line  to  attain  :  but  the  king- 
dom,  ruled  by  vague  and  fluctuating  cuftcms, 
only  wanted  a  weak  Prince,  and  fome  powerful 
and  afpiring  Noble,  to  overthrow  the  foundations 
of  order,  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  crown. 

Their  fuccefior,  Lewis  the  Ninth,  appears  to 
have  perfectly  underftood  the  maxims  by  which 
they  had  been  guided  ;  he  employed  againft  the 
more  powerful  Barons  of  the  realm,  the  fame  po¬ 
licy  which  they  obferved  in  their  conducft  to  their 
own  vafials,  whom  they  weakened  and  degraded, 
by  extending  and  by  augmenting  their  impofiuions 
and  exactions :  profiting,  therefore,  by  their  rapacity, 
he  conftrained  them  to  acknowledge  in  him  the 
fame  authority,  which  they  themfelves  affedled  to 
afiume  in  right  of  their  fuzeranity. 
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The  Capetian  Kings  had  diftributed  in  their  de- 
mefnes  certain  officers,  denominated  Prevots,  whofe 
fundions  refemhled  thofe  exercifed  by  the  Counts, 
under  the  Princes  of  the  Merovingian  race,  and 
whofe  office  it  was  to  colled  their  revenues,  affem- 
bie  the  militia,  diftributejuftice,  and  render  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  adminiftration  to  the  great  Senechal, 
an  appointment  partaking  in  fome  meafure  of  that 
of  the  ancient  mayors  of  the  palace :  but  Philip 
Auguitus,  conceiving  that  dignity,  which  had 
been  long  hereditary  in  the  Ploufe  of  Anjou,  as. 
conferring  too  much  power,  fubftituted,  after  its 
fuppreffion.  Royal  Bailiffs,  to  fuperintend  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Prevots  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  Lewis 
from  Paleftine,  he  effiabiiffied  and  confirmed  the 
four  great  bailiwicks  of  Vermandois,  Sens,  Saint 
Pterre  le  Moutier,  and  Ma^on,  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  royal  or  privileged  caufes,  ecclefiaftical 
references,  and  appeals  from  feigniorial  judgments. 

Appeals  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  do- 
meftic  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign,  or  to  the  court 
of  his  bailiff,  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  fub- 
jeds  of  his  own  demefnes.  To  give,  in  the  words 
of  Joinville,  the  faithful  hiftorian  of  that  Prince, 
the  origin  of  this  court :  <e  I  have  feen,”  fays  he, 
tc  the  good  Saint  Lewis,  after  having  attended 
“  mafs,  feat  himfelf  in  fummer  under  the  fhadows 
tc  of  an  oak,  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes ;  and 
<c  defiring  us  ail  to  fit  around  him,  would  permit 
ec  every  one  freely  to  approach  him,  without  the 
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tc  Ceremonious  delays  of  a  court,  and  feek  from  A 
cc  his  impartial  decifions  that  redrefs  they  had  been 
“  unable  to  obtain  from  the  juftice  of  his  bailiffs.” 

Lewis,  by  the  eftablilhment  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  bailiwicks,  having  brought  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  barons  courts  under  the  review  of  the 
royal  judges,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  with  their  tacit 
confent; — the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bailiffs,  no  longer 
confined  within  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  crown, 
but  extended  over  whole  provinces,  in  which  they 
were  authorized  to  liflen  to  the  grievances  of  the 
valfals  of  other  nobles,  daily  affumed  new  rights. 
They  took  advantage  of  every  defeat,  and  of  every 
error,  obfervable  in  the  courts  of  the  barons,  to 
remove  caufes  from  thence  to  the  royal  tribunals ; 
and,  by  their  interference  in  all  cafes,  however  in¬ 
compatible  with  their  authority,  the  regal  influence 
fo  rapidly  increafed,  that,  by  the  acceffion  of  Philip 
the  Hardy,  that  Monarch  began  to  extend  his  re¬ 
gulations  to  whatever  interefted  or  concerned  the 
public  in  general. 

The  Nobles,  however  they  might  oppofe  thefe 
innovations  upon  their  accuflomed  privileges, 
when  their  Sovereigns  proceeded  with  circumfpec- 
tion  in  the  exercife  of  their  newly-acquired  power, 
were  willing  to  make  fmall  facrifices,  rather  than 
commence  open  hoflilir.ies,  with  an  unequal  force : 
it  cannot  be,  therefore,  doubted,  but  France,  as 
real  fubordination  was  more  eftablifhed,  and  as 
diforders  in  confequence  w'ere  lefs  frequent,  became 
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•  more  profperous  and  happy  than  it  had  hitherto 
been  ;  and  even  the  higher  orders  of  the  State, 
weary  of  their  domeftic  difientions,  began,  by  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Ninth,  to  feel  the  neceffity  or 
being  guided  by  one  fpirit.  This  Prince,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  his  two  predeceiTors,  when  they 
ventured  to  introduce  any  regulation  that  extended 
beyond  their  demefnes,  where  careful  to  avoid  ap¬ 
pearing  to  affeft  the  tone  of  legiflators,  which,  had 
they  affumed,  would  have  at  once  excited  a  general 
oppofition  to  their  wifhes.  Their  laws,  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  ordonnances,  therefore,  by  whatever 
title  diftinguifhed,  were,  in  fa6t,  no  more  than 
treaties,  leagues,  and  confederations,  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  themfelves  and  the  Peers, 
the  Nobles,  and  the  Prelates,  who  had  been  afiern- 
bled  at  their  affize  courts. 

The  confidence  repofed  in  the  integrity  of  Lewis  the 
Ninth,  induced  him,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
to  take  a  more  decifive  part ;  and,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  exprefiion,  obtained  him  an  executive,  be¬ 
fore  a  legiflative  power  had  been  eftablilhed.  The 
more  enlightened  members  of  the  community  began 
to  perceive  that  it  was  not  fufficient  he  fhould  be  the 
the  proteftor  of  the  cufloms  of  the  monarchy  ;  but 
that  there  was  wanting  a  legifiator,  who  fhould  col¬ 
let,  revife,  amend  the  various  regulations,  and  form 
them  into  fixed  and  invariable  laws. 

What  are  generally  underftood  to  be  the  infti- 
tutions  bearing  his  name,  comprifed  the  ancient 
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ufages  of  the  kingdom,  the  ordonnances  of  his  a.  D. 
predeceffors,  and  iuch  as  he  had  himfelf  at  dif- 
fe rent  times  promulgated,  and  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  publifhed  in  the  year  in  which 
he  departed  from  France,  to  engage  in  his  fecond 
crufade.  Montefquieu,  however,  thinks  that  they 
were  not  his  eftablifhments,  but  compiled  from 
them  after  his  death,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Pierre 
le  Fontaine,  and  Beaumanoir,  collected  tire  cuftoms 
of  their  bailiwicks  ;  being  an  imperfect  code,  col¬ 
lated  from  the  old  French  and  Roman  laws,  the 
canons,  councils,  decretals,  and  epiltles  of  the 
Popes,  often  con  trad  idt'ory,  and,  for  the  molt  part, 
foon  difufed,  as  relating  principally  to  feudal 
rights,  a  fpecies  of  government  every  day  de¬ 
clining. 

The  wifdom  and  the  equity  fo  highly  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  code  of  Lewis,  could  not  fail  to  obtain 
it  a  favourable  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 

When  he  ventured  to  promulgate  any  general 
edict,  he  prudently  hazarded  only  fuch  as  corrected 
anabufe,  of  which  every  one  felt  the  necefiity  of 
a  fpeedy  reform.  PoflefFed  of  legiflative  ideas 
far  fuperior  to  the  political  knowledge  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  his  regulations  were  at  once 
wife  and  ufeful :  calculated  to  correCt  the  diforders 
of  the  moment,  they  were  foon  adopted  by  thofe 
who  were  fufEciently  clear-fighted  to  obferve  the 
advantage  produced  by  their  introduction  in  the 
royal  demelhes.  To  invite,  when  it  is  improper 
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A.D.  to  conftrain ;  to  lead,  when  it  is  impolitic  to  corn- 
mand,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  points  of  abi¬ 
lity  to  which  the  human  faculty  can  poffibly  attain  ; 
and  thus,  by  managing  the  prejudices  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  making  his  fubjeCts  fear  his  power, 
this  juft  and  difcerning  Prince  conciliated  their 
affeCtions,  and  drew  them,  by  a  mild  and  a  gradual 
progrefs,  to  make  the  veneration  they  bore  his 
character,  the  honourable  motives  by  which  they 
were  induced  to  acquiefce  in  his  regulations. 

Various,  but  ineffectual,  had  been  the  meafures 
adopted  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  abolifh  private 
war  ;  a  right  which  every  baron  conceived  to  be 
inherent  in  his  fief.  The  church  had  employed 
remonftrances,  threats,  nay,  pretended  millions, 
to  check  a  praCfice  fo  repugnant  to  the  fafety, 
and  fo  derogatory  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety. 
Sometimes  they  had  obtained  a  ceffation  of  hof- 
tilities  for  a  few  years :  the  feafons  fet  apart  for  - 
the  celebration  of  great  feflivals,  as  likewife  from 
Thurfday  evening  until  Monday  morning;  the 
paftion  or  the  Redeemer  having  commenced  on 
the  firft  of  thofe  days,  and  the  refurreCtion  taken 
place  on  the  laft ;  were  deemed  holy,  and  as  fuch  had 
become  excepted  from  warfare.  Thefe  intervals 
of  peace  were  denominated  cc  The  truce  of  God;” — 
and  from  having  been  the  private  regulations  of 
a  peculiar  diftrict,  not  only  fpread  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  over  ail  the  European  States,  were 
confirmed  by  the  Papal  authority,  and  againft 
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the  violators  of  which  were  denounced  the  moft  A.  D. 
heavy  cenfures  of  the  church.  i*-*/-** 

At  the  dole  of  the  twelfth  century  a  new  affo- 
ciation  was  formed,  through  the  means  of  Durand, 
a  carpenter,  of  Puy,  in  Auvergne,  who  affirmed 
that  the  Virgin  had  appeared  to,  and  incited  him 
to  exhort  men  to  be  reconciled  :  in  confequence  of 
which  many  Prelates  and  Barons,  induced  by  a 
real  or  by  a  pretended  devotion,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
federation  ;  and,  taking  upon  themfelves  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Brotherhood  of  God,  engaged  to- 
make  peace  with  their  own  enemies,  and  compel 
others  to  do  the  fame  j  but  thefe  different  engage¬ 
ments  were  only  partial  remedies,  and  applied  to 
the  evil  but  an  inefficient,  as  a  temporary,  relief. 

Lewis  the  Ninth  more  effectually  checked  the 
pronenefs  to  thefe  domeftic  diffenfions  than  any  of 
his  predeceffors.  He  iffued  an  edidt,  forbidding 
any  perfon  to  commence  hoftilities,  until  forty 
days  after  the  offence  had  been  given,  on  pain  of 
incurring  the  punifhment  adjudged  to  traitors. 

This  <c  royal  truce”  afforded  a  confiderable  time 
for  both  parties  to  relax  in  their  refentments  ;  and 
the  fucceeding  Monarchs  renewed  or  amended  his 
ordonnances,  fufpended  or  relumed  their  newly- 
acquired  rights,  according  to  the  contingency  of 
the  moment ;  and,  at  lengthy  by  a  fteady  perfe- 
verance,  ultimately  abolifhed  this  pernicious 
gyllQiTi, 
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D.  While  thefe  various  methods  were  devifed  by 
the  three  laft  Monarchs  whofe  reigns  have  been 
reviewed,  for  the  extenfion  of  the  royal  authority, 
the  crufades,  although  for  awhile  they  impoverifhed 
the  kingdom,  contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to 
effedt  the  fame  purpofe.  The  fplendid  appearance 
which  the  Nobles  made  in  the  Holy  Wars,  obliged 
them  to  mortgage  their  lands,  to  procure  the  means 
by  which  they  might  gratify  their  vanity]  and  which 
as  they  could  but  feldom  redeem,  the  Sovereign 
into  whofe  hands  they  fell,  contrived  thus,  for  an 
inadequate  confideration,  to  annex  them  to  the 
royal  demefnes  :  and  Lewis,  by  the  obfervance  of 
a  rigid  ceconomy,  notwithfcanding  his  expenfive 
as  diftant  expeditions,  likewife  augmented  by  con- 
fiderable  purchafes,  his  territorial  poffeffions.  The 
reverhon  alfo  of  many  fiefs  that  lapfed  to  the 
crown,  whofe  pofieflbrs  peri  died  without  heirs,  in 
thofe  fatal  expeditions,  with  theabfence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  turbulent  and  refradlory  Barons,  enabled 
the  Monarch  to  obtain  more  weight  in  the  confti- 
tution,  and  to  introduce  a  more  tranquil  and  a 
mere  regular  government. 

Unjufdfiabie  as  were  thofe  fanatic  expeditions, 
they  gave  birth  to  that  bold  and  generous  fpirit, 
which,  embellished  by  the  poets  and  the  romance- 
writers  of  the  age,  produced  the  wild  and  gallant 
inftitution  of  chivalry ;  and  which,  however  ex¬ 
travagant  in  its  origin,  had  a  confiderable  effect  in 
,  foftening  the  ferociots  manners  of  that  age.  Thofe 
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feudal  tyrants,  who  had  been  themfelves  the  de-  A.  D. 
predators  upon  the  public  peace,  had  been  guilty 
of  every  a<?c  of  oppreffion  and  injuftice, — infpired, 
at  length,  by  a  conviction  of  common  intereft, 
rather  than  actuated  by  the  more  honourable  mo¬ 
tives  of  natural  equity,  were  induced  to  form  affo- 
ciations,  to  check  the  infolence  of  overgrown 
poffeffors,  and  to  defend  and  avenge  the  helplefs 
and  the  unprotected. 

This  military  and  political  inftitution,  which, 
among  other  beneficial  effeCts,  in  fome  meafure 
counteracted  that  pronenefs  to  the  inactive  feclu- 
fion  of  the  monaftic  life,  fo  prevalent  at  the  period 
of  its  origin,  may  be  traced  to  the  middle  of  th& 
eleventh  century,  when  the  diforders  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  perhaps  attained  their  moil  infup- 
portable  height.  Juftice,  valour,  courtefy,  huma¬ 
nity,  religious  fervour,  and,  more  than  all,  a 
refpeCtful  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  fair 
fex,  were  the  charaCteriftical  requifites  of  a  true 
knight.  The  novice  in  chivalry,  prepared  by 
education  for  this  diftinguifhed  and  honourable 
ftation,  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  court  of 
fome  illuftrious  and  powerful  chieftain,  where,  un¬ 
der  the  different  gradations  of  Page  and  Squire, 
he  was  inftructed  in  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms. 
Although  noble  himfelf  by  birth,  he  attended  the 
perfon  of  his  patron,  to  drefs,  accoutre,  and 
mount  him  for  the  combat :  ever  watchful  in  the 
field  of  battle,  his  activity  and  (kill,  in  the  fre- 
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A.  D.  quent  fupply  of  frefh  horfes  and  weapons  were 
oftentimes  of  the  utrnoft  confequence  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  the  honourable  achievements  of  his  lord. 

Having  attained  the  proper  age,  and,  by  fome 
ftriking  proof  of  his  valour  and  addrefs,  been 
deemed  worthy  of  an  admittance  into  the  diftin- 
guilhed  order  of  knighthood  3  the  young  candi¬ 
date  prepared,  in  a  mod  folemn  manner,  for  his 
introduction.  The  various  formalities  of  fading, 
prayer,  of  nightly  attendance  in  churches,  of  con- 
fefiion,  the  frequent  reception  of  the  Eucharid, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  devotion,  having  been 
overcome,  he  repaired,  clothed  in  white,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  purity  of  his  manners,  to  the  fa- 
cred  altar  j  and  there,  in  an  ad  of  genu-flexion, 
having  fworn  to  devote  his  life,  as  well  as  all  his 
worldly  pofifeflions,  to  the  defence  of  his  religion, 
the  profecution  of  war  againft  the  Infldels,  the 
protedion  of  the  perfons  and  the  reputations  of 
all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fair-fex — to  refcue  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  the  weak  and  the  unpro- 
teded,  from  the  arm  of  oppreffion  and  violence — 
he  was  adorned  with  the  armour  and  the  infignia 
of  chivalry  by  the  knights,  and  the  ladies  aflifting 
at  this  fplendid  and  romantic  ceremony :  after 
which,  by  three  ftrokes  of  the  fword,  laid  gently 
upon  the  flioulder,  by  the  Sovereign,  or  the  No¬ 
bleman  who  was  to  confer  upon  him  this  enviable 
diftindion,  he  was  deemed  truly  and  lawfully  in- 
ilituted  a  companion  of  that  honourable  Order. 

At 
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At  firft  there  were  two  claftes  of  Knights — Ban-  a. 
nerets  and  Bachelors,  and  known  by  the  different ^ 
forms  of  their  banners.  Thofe  admitted  into  the 
firft  defcription,  it  was  neceftary,  fhould  be  fuffi- 
ciently  opulent  and  powerful  to  retain  fifty  armed 
followers.  The  privileges  of  the  Order  were  great 
and  many,  and  conferred  a  diftindtion  which  rank 
and  birth  could  not  convey.  They  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes,  were  allowed  the  honour  of  par¬ 
taking  of  the  table  of  their  Sovereigns,  with  the 
ufeof  peculiar  armour,  and  of  being  diftinguifhed 
by  particular  appellations.  Known  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  equipage  and  arms,  every  palace, 
caftle,  and  barrier  of  towns,  was  opened  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  noble  ftranger  ;  while  individuals 
too  frequently  carried  their  refpedf  to  fo  fcandalous 
an  excefs,  as  to  forget  the  laws  of  decency,  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  mod  corrupt  and  licentious 
manners.  The  fons  of  Kings  were  initiated  into 
the  Order,  with  fingular  marks  of  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony.  Philip  Auguftus,  fome  years  before  his 
death,  admitted  his  fon,  Lewis  the  Eighth,  with 
great  fplendour,  into  this  romantic  inftitution  ■,  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  joufts  and  tournaments, 
although  frequently  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences,  encouraged  and  foftered  the  growth  of 
chivalry  ;  the  moft  potent  Monarchs  not  difdain- 
ing  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
hands  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  humble 
pretenfions. 
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A.  D.  The  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  cultivation  of 
**ryr*>J  literature,  deferve  to  be  mentioned  among  other 
caufes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of 
manners  among  the  European  nations.  Letters 
began  to  revive  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  but  the  enquiries  of  the  learned,  ill  di¬ 
rected  in  their  firft  purfuits,  plunged,  at  once,  into 
abftrufe  and  metaphyfical  enquiries,  fubtle  and 
vain  difputes,  bold  difquifitions  and  fpeculations, 
as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult ;  and  which 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner,  by  a 
modern  writer,  of  deep  difcernment,  and  no  lefs 
eminent  for  his  integrity  and  genius,  than  for  his 
acknowledged  perfpicuity  and  judgment. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  made  any  attempts  towards 
the  revival  of  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  in  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  had  been  inftructed,  cr  had 
derived  their  principles  of  fcience  from  the  learned 
in  the  Eaftern  Empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  of 
Spain  and  Africa  j  but  thefe  people,  acute  and  in- 
quifitive  to  excefs,  corrupted  what  they  had  taken 
the  pains  to  cultivate.  The  former  rendered  theo¬ 
logy  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  refinement,  or  of 
endlefs  and  unavailing  controverfy ;  the  latter  com¬ 
municated  to  philofophy  a  fpirit  of  metaphyfical 
and  frivolous  fubtlety.  The  fchools  of  the  Eaft, 
and  of  Spain,  were  in  high  repute:  many,  who 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  a  proficiency  in  the 
fciences,  during,  the  above-mentioned  period,  were 
educated  among  the  Arabians ;  and  the  firft  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  they  obtained  of  the  philofophy  of  Ariflotle,  A.  D. 
they  acquired  from  a  tranflation  of  his  works  from 
the  Arabic. 

Schools  began  to  be  re-eflablifhed  and  conducted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  in  the  cathedrals,  and  in  the  mo- 
nafleries,  but  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
ufe  and  praftice  of  grammar.  Univerfities  were 
founded,  and  formed  into  communities  and  corpo¬ 
rations,  with  regular  profeflors,  who  taught  all 
the  different  parts  of  fcience.  Extenfive  privileges 
were  granted,  and  academical  honours  invented, 
as  an  incitement  to  the  induftrious,  in  the  paths  of 
literature ;  and  the  firfb  obfcure  mention  made  of 
the  various  collegiate  degrees,  feems  to  have  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  from  which  all  other  femi- 
naries  in  different  parts  of  Europe  have  borrowed 
moil;  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  ;  but  as  the 
ufe  of  the  vernacular  tongue  would  have  been 
deemed  a  difgrace  to  learning,  all  fciences  were,  in 
the  period  under  review,  inculcated  in  Latin,  a 
language  that  had  been  long  confecrated  by  monk- 
ifh  predilection  to  religion :  that  information, 
therefore,  which  might  otherwife  have  advanced  in 
a  rapid  progrefs,  and  flowed  in  a  rich  and  diffufive 
ftream,  was,  by  thefe  means,  confined  within  con¬ 
tracted  bounds,  and  prevented,  for  feveral  ages, 
from  fpreading  itfelf  throughout  fociety. 
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A.  D.  The  knowledge  of  the  dead,  and  of  foreign, 
but  living,  languages,  may  foothe  the  pride  of  the 
linguift,  but  are  inimical,  in  fome  refpedts,  to 
works  of  fancy ;  as  the  time  which  muft  be  necef- 
farily  confirmed  in  their  acquirement,  might  have 
furniftied  the  fame  genius,  and  the  fame  patience, 
with  a  variety  of  new  and  ufeful  reflections. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE  THIRD,  THE  HARDY. 

The  King  of  Sicily  arrives  immediately  after  the  demife  of 
Lewis — Philip  the  Hardy  affumes  the  reins  of  government— 
Proceedings  of  the  Crufaders — A  peace  concluded — Philip 
departs  for  Sicily — The  fatal  effects  of  the  expedition — His 
return  to  his  capital,  and  coronation — Takes  po/Teffion  of 
the  territories  of  the  late  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  Jane,  his 
confort — Supprefles  the  difturbances  in  the  county  of  Tou- 
loufe — Unites  his  fecond  fon,  Philip,  to  the  heirefs  of  Na¬ 
varre — Reftores  to  the  King  of  England  the  Agenois — -The 
fecond  General  Council  of  Lyons,  and  its  regulations — Philip 
prepares  to  fupport  the  Infants  of  de  la  Cerda,  againft  the 
Caftilian  Monarch— Relinquilhes  his  enterprife— Intrigues 
of  his  Court — Diverted  from  his  Spanifh  war  by  the  Pope 
and  the  revolution  in  Sicily — The  Sicilian  vefpers — The 
King  of  Arragon  crowned  at  Palermo — The  ill  fuccefs  and 
death  of  Charles  of  Anjou— Philip  penetrates  into  Catalonia 

—The 
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—The  fatal  end  of  that  expedition — His  death  and  cha-  A.  D. 
rafter — The  firft  letters  of  Nobility  granted  by  this  Prince — 

Admits  clerks,  or  men  of  the  lav/,  into  his  Courts  of  Jullice 
or  Parliament. 

The  death  of  Lewis  was  followed  by  a  deep  1 270, 
and  fmcere  regret :  in  him  the  Chriftian  world 
bewailed  their  martyr  and  their  champion ;  the 
Clergy,  their  fpiritual  protefror  and  defender ; 
the  Nobility,  their  pride  and  ftrength ;  and  the 
Army,  a  general,  whofe  courage  was  as  confpi- 
cuous  as  was  his  humanity.  Scarcely  had  this 
amiable  Prince  expired,  when  the  King  of  Sicily 
arrived,  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  and  with 
every  necefiary  refrefhment  that  could  adminifler 
confolation  to  the  difappointed  as  thedejedled  forces 
of  his  brother.  Whether  he  accufed  himfelf  of 
having,  by  his  dilatory  proceedings,  urged  on  his 
fate ;  his  heart,  unaccu domed  to  feel  for  the  mife- 
ries  of  others,  was  penetrated  with  grief  and  re- 
morfe,  when  he  beheld  the  unfortunate  Monarch 
extended  upon  the  bier. 

Having  performed  the  necefiary  duties  to  the 
departed  Sovereign,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  Philip 
the  Third,  furnamed  The  Hardy,  from  his  exploits 
againft  the  Mahometan  army  at  T unis,  aftumed 
the  reins  of  government,  difpatched  a  confirma¬ 
tion  to  the  regency  of  a  continuance  of  their  admi- 
niftration  ;  and  having' received  the  homage  and 
the  oaths  of  fealty  from  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and 

Navarre, 
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A.D.  'Navarre,  for  the  poflefiions  held  by  thofe  Poten-» 
tates  in  France,  and  thofe  of  the  Nobility  and 
Prelates  then  in  Africa,  he  confulted  with  them 
in  what  manner  they  fhould  profecute  the  enter- 
prife,  which  had  been  fo  impolitically  projected 
by  his  father. 

The  opinions  of  the  crufaders  were  divided  re- 
fpefting  the  continuation  of  the  war :  the  Moors 
and  the  Saracens  affuming  new  courage  from  the 
death  of  Lewis,  their  hardihood  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  unfettled  councils  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Their  camp,  abundantly  fupplied  with 
every  necefiary,  and  their  numbers  confiderably 
augmented  by  the  reinforcements  of  the  perfons 
and  the  troops  of  uniting  Kings, — each  moment 
paffed  in  bloody  but  unavailing  fkirmilhes.  Roufed 
to  aft  ion  by  the  frequent  infults  of  the  enemy, 
the  King  of  Sicily  took  upon  himfelf  the  command 
of  the  French  forces  in  the  a'ofence  of  his  nephew, 
who,  unable  to  exert  himfelf,  from  the  debilitated 
Hate  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  prevailing 
malady,  attacked  and  obtained  many  advantages 
over  the  Infidels.  Having  been  at  length  joined 
by  the  young  Monarch,  feveral  engagements  en- 
fued,  and  ail  equally  fuccefsful:  but,  while  thus 
victorious,  their  numbers  daily  decreafed,  the 
contagion  raged  with  its  accuftomed  violence,  and 
defolated,  with  equal  malignity,  the  contending 
armies. 


While 
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While  the  crufading  Princes  were  deliberating  A.B, 
whether  they  fhould  abandon  their  enterprife,  the 
Tunifian  Sovereign,  induced  from  the  fame  mo¬ 
tives,  unexpectedly  propofed  to  them  a  ceffation 
of  hoftilities,  and  an  offer  of  peace,  upon  terms  too 
advantageous  to  be  rejected,  in  the  deplorable 
fituation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  con¬ 
ditions  confented  to  were  as  favourable  as  could 
have  been  defired  in  a  more  fortunate  iffue  of  their 
affairs:  a  truce  v/as  to  be  obferved  for  ten  years; 
the  port  of  Tunis  was  to  be  exempted  from  thofe 
exorbitant  impofts  that  had  been  exacted  from 
Chriflian  merchants ;  all  of  that  faith  in  confine¬ 
ment,  were  to  be  immediately  releafed,  and  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  allowed  to  all  fuch  as 
the  miffionaries  fhould  be  able  to  convert :  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  incurred  by  the  French  Mo-? 
narch  and  the  Nobles,  were  to  be  repaid  ;  and  the 
King  of  Sicily,  who  was  fufpected  of  having  held  a 
private  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  was  to  receive 
double  tribute  from  the  King  of  Tunis,  inftead 
of  that  which  he  had  been  hitherto  accuftomed  to 
tranfmit.  Thefe  conditions  were  in  general  faith¬ 
fully  executed  on  both  fides,  notwithftanding  the 
oppofition  of  Edward,  the  heir  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy,  who  had  joined  the  crufaders  foon  after 
the  death  of  Lewis.  Philip,  accompanied  by 
that  Prince  and  his  Court,  arrived  in  fafety  at 
Trapani,  in  Sicily ;  but  his  naval  force,  not  fo  for¬ 
tunate,  encountered  a  dreadful  ftorm,  in  which  he 
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A.  D.  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fleet,  with  a  large 
portion  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fate  of  their 
afiociates  on  the  African  fhores,  befides  numbers 
who  fell  daily  victims,  after  their  landing,  to  the 
effeCt  of  this  difaftrous  enterprife. 

Detained  fome  time  in  Sicily  by  his  affeCtion  for 
the  King  of  Navarre,  whofe  death  he  had  the 
mifery  to  witnefs,  the  Gallic  Monarch  paflTed  into 
Italy,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
Queen ;  and  from  thence,  after  a  long  and  melan¬ 
choly  journey,  he  arrived  at  length,  in  a  ftate  of 
weaknefs  and  defpondency,  in  his  capital.  The 
mind  of  Philip  was  too  much  abforbed  by  affliction, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  Ioffes  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  family,  to  permit  him  to  partake  of 
the  tumultuous  joy  and  the  heart-felt  gratulations 
that  welcomed  his  return.  In  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  the  laft  that  took  place,  and  the  moft 
fatal  in  its  effects,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father, 
his  queen,  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Nevers,  and 
foon  after,  in  confequence  of  their  fufferings  while 
in  Africa,  of  Ifabel,  his  After,  the  confort  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Count  and  the  Countefs 
of  Poitiers. 

Difcourao-ecl  by  fo  much  ill  fuccefs,  the  nation 
infenfibly  loft  its  ardour  for  crufades ;  and  the 
Papal  endeavours  to  re-animate  its  declining  zeal, 
from  henceforward  became  abortive.  No  longer 
iupported  by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  the  Chriftians 
of  Paleftine  were  expofed  to  the  refentment  and 
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fury  of  the  Infidels ;  in  the  courfe-ofi-a  few  years,  a.  D. 
Acre,  with  what  remaining  places  they  poffeffed ' 
in  Afia,  were  feized  by  the  Mahometans;  their 
effedls  plundered  ;  and  the  miferable  inhabitants 
were  either  deftroyed,  or  indifcriminately  fcattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Philip,  with  all  due  reverence  and  devotion,  1271. 
performed  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  ob- 
fequies  of  his  father,  and  of  thofe  illuftrious  per- 
fons  who  had  facrificed  their  lives  in  the  holy 
warfare ;  and,  after  this  ceremony,  depofited  the 
remains  of  the  departed  monarch  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Saint  Denis.  To  this  folemn  duty,  the 
laft  that  the  vanity  of  Kings  is  doomed  to  expe¬ 
rience,  and  which  reduces  their  mortal  parts  to  a 
level  with  the  clay  of  the  meaneft  of  their  fub- 
jedts,  fucceeded  one  of  feftivity  and  fplendour,  in 
his  coronation,  performed  at  Rheims  by  the  Biihop 
ofSoifl'ons,  the  archbithopric  of  that  diocefe  being 
at  that  time  vacant. 

By  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  his 
confort,  Jane,  the  heirefs,  and  the  laft  remainder 
or  the  iiluftrious  Counts  of  Thouloufe,  without 
pofterity,  their  ample  pofteftions  became  re-annexed 
to  the  royal  demefnes,  comprehending  Poitou, 
Auvergne,  Saintonges,  and  the  county  of  Thou¬ 
loufe.  Notwithftanding  the  willing  acquiefcence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thele  territories  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Philip,  this  Prince  foon  afterwards  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  war  in  the  latter  province, 
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A.  D.  arifing  from  a  difpute  between  the  Counts  of  Ar- 

— magnac  and  Cafaubon.  The  firfl:  had  recourfe  to 
the  fupport  of  the  Count  of  Foix  ;  and  the  afiift- 
ance  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  was  implored,  to 
favour  the  pretenfions  of  the  laft.  Anxious  to 
difcourage  the  right  of  private  war,  the  King 
embraced  with  eagernefs  the  party  of  his  fuppliant; 
and  affembling  the  united  force  of  his  dominions, 
proceeded  with  fuch  rapidity  and  effedt,  as  fpeedily 
to  allay  the  troubles,  and  compel  the  infra&ors  of 
the  public  peace  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and. 
thus  fecured,  by  the  timely  intervention  of  his 
power,  the  future  tranquillity  of  his  government ; 
being  the  only  difturbance  he  experienced  during 
his  reign,  from  the  domeftic  diflenfions  of  his 
vaflfals. 

3274.  The  death  of  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  brother  Alphonfo,  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  Philip  of  extending  his  influence, 
by  an  important  alliance,  which  his  political  fore- 
fight  did  not  fuffer  him  to  negledt.  That  Prince 
had  left  an  only  daughter,  then  an  infant,  the 
heirefs  of  his  doirnnions,  under  the  regency  of 
Blanch,  his  queen,  with  particular  injunctions  to 
prefer  a  connexion  with  the  crown  of  France,  ra¬ 
ther  than  with  thofe  of  Arragon  and  Caftile.  The 
oppofition  of  the  Nobles  induced  her  to  retire  to 
the  Court  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  who,  having 
with  difficulty  procured  a  difpenfation  from  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Tenth,  upon  whom  he  had  bellowed  the 
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county  of  the  Venaiflan,  to  induce  him  perhaps 
to  comply  with  his  wifhes,  united  the  youthful 
Sovereign  to  Philip,  his  fecond  fon ;  and  fent  a 
force  into  her  kingdom,  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh 
factions. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Edward,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  in  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  repaired  to  the  capital  of 
Philip,  to  render  his  homage  for  the  lands  he  held 
of  that  Sovereign  in  France;  and  the  Gallic  King 
acknowledged  his  claims  to  the  county  of  Agenois, 
and  furrendered,  without  oppofition,  that  territory 
to  his  pofleffion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
took  for  the  partner  of  his  throne,  the  beautiful 
Mary,  the  lifter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  and  in 
the  fame  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Gregory, 
at  Lyons,  in  which  city  that  Pontiff  had  convened 
a  general  council,  one  of  the  moft  numerous  that 
had  ever  been  affembled.  The  French  Monarch 
left  behind  him  a  confiderable  force,  to  protebl 
them  in  their  deliberations ;  where,  among  various 
decrees,  taxes  were  impofed  upon  the  Gallican  clergy, 
for  the  profecution  of  the  Holy  War,  which  were 
rigoroufly  exabted,  although  the  expedition  did 
not  take  place  :  regulations  were  made  to  prevent 
in  future  the  dilatory  proceedings  in  the  election  of 
a  Pope,  and  which  enabled,  that,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  Cardinals  fhould 
affemble  in  the  fame  apartment,  where  none  fhould 
be  permitted  to  enter,  nor  from  thence  depart,  with- 
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A.  D.  out  the  general  confent;  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
conclave ,  as  exprefflve  of  a  place  in  which  feveral 
individuals  were  confined.  If  a  fucceffbr  to  the 
Papal  Chair  was  not  elected  within  three  days  after 
their  feclufion,  the  fix  following  days  they  were 
reftridted  to  a  fingle  difii  at  their  repafts :  upon 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  if  hill  divided  in  opi¬ 
nions,  they  were  not  buffered  any  other  fuftenance 
than  bread,  with  wine  and  water,  until  a  Pontiff 
fhould  be  chofen.  The  ambafladors  of  Michael 
Paieologus  attended  this  numerous  convocation, 
to  abjure  the  fchifm  fubfifting  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  churches,  to  accept  the  Rotnifh 
mode  of  worfhip,  and  acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  the  Pope;  a  policy  didlated  by  the  formidable 
power  of  the  Sicilian  Monarch,  and  which  fub- 
fifted  but  fo  long  as  the  arms  of  that  Prince  were 
thought  redoubtable. 

The  royal  Houfe  of  Suabia  extindt — and  the 
new  Emperor  not  having  any  pretenfions  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  the  Holy  See 
was  in  confequence  not  interefted  in  oppofing  the 
preference  given  to  Rodolph,  Count  of  Hapfburg, 
the  founder  of  the  Auffrian  greatnefs,  and  who 
had  been  elevated  two  years  before  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  Gregory,  therefore,  confirmed  this  elec¬ 
tion,  upon  his  furrendering  all  claim  to  thofe  do¬ 
minions,  or  to  any  territories  that  had  been  granted 
by  former  Emperors  to  the  Papal  power.  Va¬ 
rious  other  regulations  were  likewife  fettled  by 
*  this 
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this  .council,  refpedting  the  refidence  of  the  clergy  A.  D. 
in  their  particular  diocefes,  their  elections,  and 
other  objedts  appertaining  to  the  church. 

The  troops  that  had  been  fent  into  Navarre,  1276—82 
having  effected  the  capture  of  Pampeluna,  a  con- 
queft  attended  with  many  inftances  of  favage  bar¬ 
barity,  but  a  feverity  which  tended  to  procure  the 
fubmiflion  of  that  kingdom  ;  Philip  repaired  thi¬ 
ther  in  perfon,  to  profecute  a  war,  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  his  nephews,  againlt  Alonzo  the  Tenth, 
the  Sovereign  of  Caftile.  Upon  the  death  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  de  la  Cerda,  the  elded  Son  of  that  Prince, 
he  had  left  by  Blanch,  the  filler  of  the  Gallic  King, 
two  fons,  whofe  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of 
their  grandfather  was  difputed  by  Sancho,  their 
uncle  ;  and  to  whom  Alonfo,  as  alfo  the  States  of 
Segovia,  had  adjudged,  after  his  demife,  the  fuc- 
cerfion  to  the  crown.  Indignant  at  the  injultice  of 
the  fentence,  the  French  Monarch  proceeded  with 
the  flower  of  his  Nobility,  many  illuftrious  volun¬ 
teers,  and  a  prodigious  army,  to  Sauve-terre,  in 
Bearn  j  but  here,  whether  from  treachery,  or  from 
an  unpardonable  want  of  forethought,  this  redoubt¬ 
able  force,  that  appeared  adequate  to  the  conqueft 
of  the  kingdom,  found  itfelf,  when  afiembled,  des¬ 
titute  of  every  necefiary  to  continue  the  campaign  : 

— the  winter  approaching,  the  roads  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  impaflable,  Philip  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquilh  his  enterprife,  until  the  fpring 
difperfed  his  mighty  armament,  and  retired,  with 
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A.  D.  no  fmall  fhare  of  difgrace,  once  more  to  his 
Capital. 

The  Count  of  Artois,  in  an  interview  with  the 
King  of  Caddie,  for  the  purpofe  of  negociation, 
was  induced  to  fufpedt  that  the  councils  of  the 
French  Monarch  had  been  betrayed  to  that  Prince; 
and  this  fufpicion  brought  on  the  dnveftigation  of 
an  affair,  which,  however  trifling  in  itfelf,  arrefled 
the  attention  of  the  kingdom,  and  plainly  fhewed 
the  extreme  credulity  of  the  age.  Peter  de  la 
Erode,  a  menial  fervant  of  (Lewis  the  Ninth,  had 
fo  much  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  fon,  that 
he  had  been  employed  in  the  ircft  important  con¬ 
cerns,  and  was  elevated  to  the  mcft  dignified  of 
the  domefdc  offices  about  his  Court ;  for  fuch  was 
deemed  that  of  the  Chamberlain.  This  unworthy 
favourite,  jealous  of  the  afcendancy  obtained  by 
the  young  Queen  over  the  mind  of  Philip,  endea¬ 
voured  to  leflen  her  influence,  by  an  infinuation 
that  the  recent  death  of  Lewis,  his  eldeft  fon,  had 
been  occafioned  by  poifon,  adminiftered  by  his 
ftep-mother.  So  much  had  this  infidious  upftart 
gained  upon  the  paffions  of  the  King,  that  he  iflued 
orders  to  have  her  confined ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  continued  perl’ecution  of  the  favourite,  con- 
fulted  a  woman,  who,  among  others  at  that  time, 
had  the  credit  of  divination  ;  but  unfortunately 
for  la  Brofle,  the  anfwer  was  unfavourable  to  his 
caufe.  This  event,  with  a  letter  intercepted  loon 
afterwards,  addrefifed  to  the  King  of  C affile,  con¬ 
firmed 
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firmed  his  ruin:  being  feized,  he  was  conveyed,  A. D. 
without  the  form  of  trial,  to  a  gibbet,  and  there ' — 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  treachery  and  his  crimes. 

While  thefe  intrigues  were  agitating  the  Court 
of  Philip,  the  flight  of  the  confort  of  Alonfo,  with 
the  Infants  de  la  Cerda,  to  the  Court  of  Peter, 
the  Arragonian  monarch,  revived  the  hopes  of 
Blanch,  their  mother:  but  that  Prince,  jealous  of 
the  power  of  Philip,  refufed  to  deliver  them  to 
his  protedlion  ;  clofely  confined  them  to  the  caftle 
ofXativa,  in  the  province  of  Valencia;  and  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with 
the  King  of  Caftile.  The  contending  Sovereigns 
again  prepared  for  war:  the  interference  of  the 
Pontiff  induced  them  to  forego  their  intentions ; 
and  the  revolution  in  Sicily,  in  which  the  French 
had  a  more  immediate  interefb,  directed  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  that  nation  to  another  quarter;  and  the 
claims  of  the  fons  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Caflalian 
throne,  were  for  a  time  forgotten. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  odious  to  his  Italian  fub- 
jedls,  from  the  feverity  of  his  government,  and 
formidable  to  his  neighbours,  as  well  from  his 
power  as  his  boundlefs  ambition,  excited  a  jealoufy 
and  difguft,  which  ended  in  a  powerful  confede¬ 
racy  to  check  the  progrefs  of  his  rifing  greatnefs. 

With  the  title  of  Senator  of  Rome,  and  Vicar  of 
the  Empire,  he  exercifed  an  authority  almofl 
abfolute,  in  Italy.  He  had  purchafed  the  rights 
of  Mary,  of  Antioch,  to  the  vain  diftindlion  of 
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A.  D.  King  of  Jerufalem  j  and  having  given  his  daugh- 
ter  in  marriage  to  Philip,  the  fon  of  Baldwin,  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  meditated 
an  attack  upon  Michael  Paleologus,  the  pofTefior 
of  that  dignity,  to  fubftantiate  the  claims  of  his 
fbn-in-law.  His  vaft  preparations  alarmed  the 
furrcundinn;  ootentates :  and  Nicholas  the  Third, 
who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  is  accufed,  by 
the  French  writers,  of  having,  in  concert  with 
Peter  King  of  Arragon,  laid  the  plan  for  his  hu¬ 
miliation;  which,  although  he  did  not  live  to  fee 
accompli Ihed,  v/as  carried  on,  with  fuccefs,  by 
John  of  Procida,  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  for  a  revolt. 

The  Arragonian  Monarch  had  efpoufed  Con- 
fiance,  the  daughter  ofMainfrov,  the  late  King 
of  Sicily;  and  had,  in  rie;ht  of  his  comfort,  an 
apparent  claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
He  had  long  preferved  a  fecret  intelligence  with 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  ifiand,  through  the 
means  of  Procida,  and  was  ready  with  a  large 
armament,  which  he  pretended  was  meant  to 
be  directed  againft  the  Infidels,  to  fupport  the 
Sicilians,  whenever  their  plans  Ihould  be  ripe  to 
attempt  a  reftoration  of  their  liberties.  Charles, 
intent  upon  his  expedition  againft  the  Greek 
Emperor,  vainly  warned  of  the  intentions  of  his 
enemies,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  fufpect  their 
views ;  and  fecure,  as  he  conceived,  in  his  ftrength, 
prefented  his  fecret  opponent  with  pecuniary  af- 
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Mance  for  the  further  equipment  of  his  naval  A.  D. 
force. 

The  meafures  of  Procida  were  conduced  with  1282. 
prudent  arrangement,  and  preferved  with  invio¬ 
lable  fecrecy ;  but  an  accidental  event  intervened 
to  accelerate  their  completion.  On  Ealter  Sun¬ 
day,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  folemnityof  the  day,  and  the  bells 
that  were  doomed  to  toll  out  the  fate  of  thoufands 
of  wretched  fufferers,  were  inviting  the  inhabitants 
to  vefpers,  Droquet,  a  Frenchman,  palling  by  a 
young  woman  of  exquifite  beauty,  under  pretence 
of  fearching  for  concealed  arms,  an  order  for  that 
purpofe  having  been  iffued,  infulted  her  per- 
fon  in  a  molt  indecent  and  fcandalous  manner. 
Inflamed  at  the  fight  of  this  atrocious  indignity, 
the  relatives  of  the  injured  party  flew  to  arms, 
rulhed  upon  the  infulter,  and  ftabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  In  a  moment  the  cry  of  “  Liberty!  and 
£C  maflfacre  the  French !”  refounded  from  all 
quarters:  the  general  frenzy  was  fpeedily  caught j 
and,  within  the  fame  day,  every  Frenchman  and 
Provencal,  the  inftruments  of  the  cruelty  of 
Charles,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  in¬ 
fulted  Sicilians.  The  vengeful  deftrudtion  fpread 
with  rapidity  over  the  ifland ;  and  fo  furious  were 
the  natives,  that  they  fpared  not  even  their  own 
relations : — women,  children,  and  all  thofe  in  any 
degree  united  to  their  oppreffion,  by  the  ties  of 
ponfa.nguinity,  or  by  marriage,  were  indiferimi- 
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A.D.  nately  given  up  to  the  fword;  To  determined  were 
they  to  eraze,  if  pofiible,  the  very  name  of  the 
nation  from  the  annals  of  their  country.  fA 
dreadful  vengeance ;  but  a  retribution  to  be 
expedted  from  the  pafllons  of  men  inflamed, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Sicilian  hiftorians,  with  a 
juft  refentment  at  the  unexampled  exadtions  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  and  the  inflidtion  of  the  moft 
unmerited  and  perfevering  cruelties ! 

The  equity,  the  moderation,  and  the  humanity 
of  William  of  Porcelets,  and  Philip  Scalambre, 
preferved  them  from  the  indifcriminate  butchery 
of  their  countrymen  ;  twenty-five  thoufand  of 
v/hom  were  the  computed  numbers  taken  oft  by 
a  variety  of  torments:  and  great  muft  have  been 
that  virtue  which  could,  at  fuch  a  time,  have 
arrefted  the  fword  fo  fatally  crimfoned  with  Gallic 
blood ! 

Upon  the  news  of  this  horrid  maflacre,  Charley 
vowed  eternal  revenge,  and  threatened  that  he 
would  leave  to  their  pofterity,  an- example  of  his 
wrath  fo  very  dreadful,  as  fhould  effectually  deter 
all  future  rebellions.  His  vengeance  was  as  futile 
as  his  menace:  repairing  with  the  armament,  des¬ 
tined  to  attack  the  Greek  Emperor,  to  inveft 
Medina,  the  city  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the 
indignant  Prince  refufed  to  grant  them  any  terms. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Arragohian  Monarch,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Conftance  and  her  fons,  the  more 
natural  claimants  to  the  ifland,  arrived  in  fafety 
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gt  Palermo,  in  the  midft  of  fincere  and  joyful  ac-^ 
clamations.  Peter,  with  his  confort,  were  there 
jnvefted  with  the  Sicilian  crown ;  and  the  Angevin 
Prince,  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  fu- 
perior  forces  of  his  rival,  was  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  his  enterprife,  and  retire  into 
Italy,  after  having  fuftained,  in  his  retreat  to  the 
Neapolitan  fhore,  the  lofs  of  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  navy. 

Martin  the  Fourth,  the  fucceffor  of  Nicholas  in 
the  pontifical  chair,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Charles, 
and  fulminated  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  againft 
the  King  of  Arragon.  The  Gallic  Monarch  en¬ 
tered  warmly  into  the  refentments  of  his  uncle; 
and  the  French,  dazzled  by  his  martial  character, 
with  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity  feconded  the  zeal  of 
their  fovereign,  and  joined,  with  numerous  re¬ 
inforcements,  the  Angevin  Prince,  upon  the  plains 
of  St.  Martin,  in  Calabria. 

Amufed  by  the  romantic  proffer  of  terminating 
their  differences  by  a  perfonal  combat,  Charles  buf¬ 
fered  the  critical  moment  of  attack  to  efcape  him. 
His  delay  enabled  his  rival  to  ehablifh  himfelf 
more  perfectly  in  his  conqueft,  notwithstanding  a 
crufade  published  againft  him  by  the  Pope,  who 
pretended,  likewife,  to  diveft  him  of  his  Arrago- 
nian  dominions,  in  favour  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Valois,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  excommunicated  Monarch,  in  little  dread  of 
thofe  fpiritual  anathemas,  ultimately  completed 
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A.  D.  the  reduction  of  Sicily  ;  infulted  the  French  in  the 
harbour  of  Naples ;  captured  a  part  of  their  fleet, 
with  Charles  the  Lame,  the  fon  cf  his  opponent; 
and^  excited  a  revolt  in  the  city,  which  was  only 
preferved  by  the  immediate  arrival  of  its  Sove- 
vereign,  who,  forgetful  that  to  his  cruelty  might 
be  attributed  his  misfortunes,  ordered  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  principal  ringleaders  to  be  executed; 
and  was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
his  intentions  of  reducing  the  city  to  afhes. 

1285.  The  tide  of  profperity  had  now  irrecoverably 
turned  againfr  the  mortified  Charles  of  Anjou  : 
the  capture  of  his  fon — the  increafing  fuccefs  of 
his  opponent — and,  not  unlikely,  the  compunction 
cfhis  confcience,  which  filently,  but  emphatically, 
whifoered  to  him  how  much  he  deferved  his  hu- 
miliation — induced  a  deep  and  fettled  melancholy, 
that  he  throve  ineffectually  to  overcome. 

While  he  was  awaiting  the  fealon  to  renew  hi$ 
exertions,  he  was  feized,  at  Foggia,  with  a  fever, 
which  terminated,  in  his  fixty-fixth  year,  a  life  of 
iniquity  and  bloodthed:  or,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Italian  hiilorians,  his  end 
was  precipitated  by  the  ignominious  alternative  of 
the  halter;  a  death  too  mild,  in  the  eye  ofjuftice, 
for  the  tyrannies  he  exercifed,  but  a  privation  of 
exigence  which  is  frequently  the  lafb  refort  of  the 
coward,  and  the  end  of  humiliated  pride,  and 
difappointed  ambition ! 

This 
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This  fignal  cataftrophe  encouraged  the  hopes  a.  D. 
of  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  commander  of  his 
naval  force,  Roger  de  Loria,  ravaged  with  impu¬ 
nity  the  Neapolitan  coafts,  and  captured  fome 
places  of  importance  ;  while  Philip,  in  his  fplen- 
did,  but  imprafticable  projeft,  of  placing  his  fon 
upon  the  throne  beftowed  by  the  Pope,  with  an 
immenfe  armament  penetrated  into  Catalonia;  and, 
having  been  joined  by  the  King  of  Majorca,  the 
brother  of  Peter,  his  opponent,  received  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  country  through  which  he  pafled, 
and  invefied  Gironna.  The  courage  and  talents 
of  the  governor,  Raymond  of  Cardonna,  were 
inadequate  to  oppofs  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Gallic  Monarch.  After  a  long  and  a  gallant  de¬ 
fence,  he  furrendered  to  the  better  fortune  of  his 
aflailants,  with  the  fatisra6lion  of  having  obtained 
not  only  an  honourable  capitulation,  but  likewife 
allured,  that  the  critical  procraftination  of  the 
liege  had  enabled  his  Sovereign  to  fecure  his  re¬ 
maining  polfefilons  in  Catalonia. 

The  campaign  had  hitherto  favoured  the  arms 
of  Philip.  Charles,  his  fon,  aflumed  the  Hate  of 
a  fovereign;  and,  by  public  declarations,  con¬ 
firmed  the  cultoms  and  the  privileges  of  the  Cata¬ 
lonians;  when  the  French  Monarch,  induced  by 
the  attack  of  an  epidemical  diforder  that  fwept 
off  a  confiderabie  portion  of  his  army,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  repafs  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
await  the  fpring  for  a  renewal  of  hoftilities. 
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A.  D.  Before  his  departure,  he  imprudently  fuffered  2 
part  of  his  naval  force  to  return  to  France:  the 
enemy,  who  would  not  venture  to  attack  his  fleet 
when  united,  feized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  its  reparation,  to  defcroy  both  divifions;  and 
Philip,  deprived,  by  thefe  means,  of  his  refources  for 
the  fuftenance  of  his  army,  was  obliged  to  haften 
his  departure.  Harafled,  in  his  march,  by  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  who  had  fecured 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  having  loft  his 
baggage,  he  had  the  mifery  to  fee  his  forces  daily 
diminifhed  by  famine  and  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 
Overcome  at  length  by  the  heat,  the  fatigue,  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  air,  he  fell  a  prey  to  the 
languor  they  occafioned  ;  and,  being  placed  upon 
a  litter,  with  danger  and  with  difficulty  continued 
his  flow  and  perilous  retreat,  purfued  by  the 
enemy,  until  he  had  nearly  reached  Perpignan, 
in  which  city,  his  malady  continuing  to  increafe, 
he  expired,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  fixteenth  of  his  reign. 

By  his  flrft  queen,  Ifabel,  he  had  four  fons — = 
Lewis,  who  died  before  him 3  Philip,  his  fucceflor; 
Charles,  Count  of  Valois;  and  Robert.  His  fe- 
cond  contort,  Mary,  brought  him  Lewis,  Count 
ofEvreux;  Margaret,  efpoufed  to  Edward,  the 
King  of  England;  and  Blanch,  united  toRodolph, 
puke  of  Auflria. 
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This  monarch  acquired  the  name  of  the  Hardy,  A.  D. 
or  the  Bold,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign; 
an  appellation  ilhfuited  to  his  martial  prowefs,  as 
there  does  not  appear  that,  either  in  Africa,  or  in 
Spain,  he  performed  any  action  of  fufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  juftify  thofe  nominal  diftindtions.  If 
we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
iiTue  of  his  enterprifes,  his  military  talents,  re¬ 
viewed  with  impartiality,  were  much  beneath  the 
flandard  of  mediocrity. 

So  much  had  the  education  of  this  Prince  been 
negledted,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  common 
rudiments  of  literature;  a  fadt  to  be  deemed  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  his  father  has  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  for  his  perfonal  attainments,  and  com¬ 
mended  for  an  attention  uniformly  and  feduloufly 
paid  to  the  future  welfare  of  his  family.  His  de¬ 
ficiency  mull,  of  confequence,  have  proceeded 
from  a  mental  incapacity,  or  a  want  of  applica¬ 
tion,  in  his  fon. 

Pious  to  aufterity,  he  was  extolled  by  the 
Monks;  a  lover  of  decency,  and  of  order,  he 
conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  his  fubjecls  ;  and 
fuch  praife  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  moderation 
of  his  government,  that,  contrary  to  the  turbulent 
reigns  of  his  predeceffors,  we  find  him  only  once 
engaged  in  domeftic  warfare. 

From  a  review  of  his  general  condudt,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  rather  a  weak,  than  a  vicious 
prince  ;  apt  to  yield  to  the  imprefiions  made,  and 

to 
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D.  to  be  guided  by  the  councils  of  others ;  and,  if 
he  had  the  ambition  to  form  an  enterprife,  he  had 
not  fufficient  ability  to  conduit  it  to  a  profperous 
iftue. 

Fond  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  of  making  a 
pecuniary  advantage  of  ufurers,  whom  he  ar¬ 
bitrarily  confined,  or  as  meanly  releafed,  for  a 
compenfaticn  ift  money;  he  let  them  loofe  to 
commit  their  depredations  upon  the  public,  and 
thus  fanctioned  the  fcandal  that  his  fordid  conduit 
had  fo  juftly  merited. 

He  was  the  firft  monarch  who  granted  letters  of 
nobility,  which  he  did,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to 
Ralph  the  goldfmith ;  and  who  admitted  into  his 
court  ofjuftice,  or  parliament,  clerks  or  reporters, 
chofen  from  the  citizens  and  lower  clafles  of  the 
clergy,  and  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  order  of 
men,  under  the  appellation  of  perfons  of  the  long 
robe,  or  men  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE  FAIR. 


The  acceffion  and  the  coronation  of  Philip — Death  of  the  King 
of  Arragon — Succefs  of  the  Arragonian  arms — Charles  the 
Lame  recovers  his  liberty — A  temporary  peace,  which  is 
foon  afterwards  followed  by  a  rupture  with  the  Crowns  of 
France  and  England — Guienne  furrendered  to  Philip — The 
Englifn  recover  fome  places  in  that  province  —  Edward 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
with  the  Emperor,  which  is  counteradted  by  Philip — Hi3 
treachery  to  Guy,  and  fuccefs  in  Flanders — A  truce — His 
mifunderftanding  with  the  Pope,  who  propofes  terms  of 
peace  to  the  rival  Courts,  which  are  rejected  by  Philip — The 
progrefs  of  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  Boniface — The 
death  of  the  latter — The  Flemilh  war — The  Count  of  Flanders 
feized,  confined,  and  his  territories  declared_forfeited  to  the 
Gallic  Crown — The  Flemings  revolt — Their  fuccefs — The 
battle  of  Courtray — The  progrefs  of  the  war — Philip  con¬ 
cludes  a  peace  with  the  King  of  England — A  truce  with  the 
Flemings — The  death  of  the  Count  of  Flanders — Hoftilitiea 
recommenced — A  peace — The  Pontificate  of  Benedift  «e 
Eleventh — Clement  the  Fifth  removes  the  feat  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  to  Avignon — The  rife  of  the  Republic  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor — The  ambition  of 
Philip,  and  the  fubt^ety  of  the  Pope — Their  proceedings 
again!!  the  Knights  Templars,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  their 
Order — Philip  adjufts  his  differences  with  the  Englifh  Mo¬ 
narch — invades  Flanders — His  ill-fuccefs — his  public  and  do- 
roeftic  vexations— The  death  and  charadter  of  Philip,  with 
his  civil  and  political  regulations. 


Philip, 

his  perfon, 
Vol.  II. 


furnamed  the  Fair,  from  the  graces  of  1285—6. 
commenced  a  reign  ferule  in  events, 
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A.  Dt  and  marked  by  the  civil  and  political  regulations 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
fatal  expedition  into  Catalonia;  and,  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  laft  fighs,  recondudled,  in  fafety,  his 
broken  and  difpirited  forces,  from  the  hoftile  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Arragonian  monarch,  into  his  own 
dominions.  Repairing  to  Rheims,  he  received, 
from  the  hands  of  Peter  Barbet,  archbifhop  of  that 
diocefe,  the  royal  unftion,  with  Joan,  his  confort, 
in  whofe  right  he  annexed  to  the  crown  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Navarre,  with  the  extenfive  demefnes  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  counties  of  Champagne  and 
Brie. 

The  young  Monarch,  at  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  with  an  exhaufted  exchequer,  and  a 
ruined  army,  found  himfelf  involved  in  an  impo¬ 
litic,  as  an  unprofitable  war,  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain.  Inexperienced  and  ambitious,  he  was  not 
difcouraged  by  the  perplexed  hate  of  his  affairs  ; 
but  undertook  to  reflore  the  wrefted  fceptre  of 
Caftile  to  the  Princes  de  la  Cerda,  and  to  compel 
the  revolted  Sicilians  to  return  to  their  obedience 
to  the  Houfe  of  Anjou ;  enterprifes  as  bold  as  they 
were  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  French  troops,  the  King 
of  Arragon  recovered,  with  Gironna  and  Caftalon, 
all  that  had  been  torn  from  his  dominions  by  the 
firft  fuccefjfes  of  the  late  King  ;  and,  animated  by 
fits  favourable  turn  if  fortune,  prepared  to  humble 

his 
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his  two  moft  formidable  opponents — the  Gallic^ 
Monarch,  and  the  fovereign  Pontiff,  when  a  fudden 
death  terminated  the  vaft  defigns  he  had  conceived, 
and  left  to  his  fons  the  conduct  of  his  meditated 
plans. 

Alonfo,  the  eldeft,  whom  he  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon;  and  James,  to 
whom  he  left  his  recent  conqueft  of  Sicily;  were 
not  deficient  in  their  endeavours  to  retain,  and  to 
augment,  their  newly-acquired  pofieffions.  Lan¬ 
guedoc  experienced  the  firft  fury  of  their  arms. 
Roger  de  Loria,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
landing  in  that  province,  defeated  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  affembled  to  oppofe  his  progrefs  ; 
and,  having  facked  or  burned  feveral  cities,  and 
laid  watte  the  country,  retired  to  Barcelona,  laden 
with  fpoil.  Equally  fortunate  in  Italy,  againft 
the  naval  force  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  the  Regent 
of  the  Angevin  pofieffions,  during  the  captivity  of 
Charles  the  Lame ;  the  perfevering  admiral  ra¬ 
vaged  with  impunity  the  Neapolitan  coafts ;  and 
James,  King  of  Sicily,  making  himfelf  matter  of 
fome  important  places  in  Calabria,  befieged  Gaeta. 

The  iuccefs  of  their  arms  inclined  the  French 
Monarch  to  liften  to  the  interference  of  Ed  ward, 
King  of  England,  who  had  repaired  to  Paris  to 
recover  the  county  of  Xaintonge,  which  he  claimed 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  entered  into  between  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Henry,  and  Lewis  the  Ninth.  His  rights 
were  admitted;  and,  having  performed  the  accuf- 

T  2  tomed 
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A.  D.  tomed  homage  for  his  poffeffions  in  France,  he  en- 
deavoured  to  promote,  with  the  liberation  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  a  general  peace.  His  perfe- 
verance,  after  a  tedious  negociation,  effected  the 
firfc  of  thefe  events,  notwithftanding  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  the  Pontiff,  Honorius,  and  his  fucceffor, 
Nicholas  the  Fourth,  who  exerciled  an  uncon- 
trouled  authority  over  the  dominions  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  Prince,  and  which  they  were  not  readily  in¬ 
clined  to  relinquifh. 

For  the  reftoration  of  his  liberty,  Charles  en¬ 
gaged  to  procure  a  lading  peace  between  the 
Crowns  of  France  and  Arragon,  to  perfuade  the 
Count  of  Valois  to  relinquifh  his  claim  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  kingdom,  and  to  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to 
withdraw  his  interdict  from  the  conteffed  domi¬ 
nions:  but,  fhould  he  fail  in  the  performance  of 
thefe  articles,  he  bound  himfelf  to  deliver  up  his 
perfon  again,  within  three  years,  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  faith,  he  furrendered,  to  the  Arra- 
gonian  Monarch,  his  two  fons,  with  fixty  Pro¬ 
vencal  knights,  and  paid  him  the  fum  of  fifty 
thoufand  livres. 

S7_go  Charles,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  found 
himfelf  unable,  or,  encouraged  by  the  Pope  and 
the  French  Monarch,  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  terms 
upon  v/hich  he  had  obtained  it.  All  parties 
again  refumed  their  arms,  and  fpent  their  force 
in  fanguinary,  as  unavailing  encounters  3  when 
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the  firmnefs  of  the  King  of  England,  who  con-  A.  D. 
ceived  his  honour  concerned  in  the  completion  0f  ******* 
the  late  treaty,  obliged  the  contending  Princes  to 
conclude  a  truce  for  two  years.  The  Count  of 
Valois,  as  a  recompence  for  a  kingdom  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain,  received,  with  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  :  and  the  Count  of  Artois,  difgufted  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  bufinefs,  retired,  with  the  French 
troops,  diffatisfied,  into  France  ■,  and  Philip,  who 
had  before  adjufted  his  difpute  with  the  King  of 
Caftile,  refpedting  the  claims  of  the  Infants  de  la 
Cerde,  whofe  caufe  he  had  found  it  his  intereft  to 
abandon,  was  by  no  means  difpleafed  that  a 
peace  was  at  length  eftablifhed. 

This  interval  of  tranquillity  was,  however,  but  1292 — 5. 
of  lhort  duration :  a  private  difpute  became  the 
fource  of  public  vengeance,  and  called  forth  the 
arms  and  a&ivity  of  the  rival  Monarchs  of  France 
and  England. — -Two  failors,  one  a  Roman,  the 
other  a  Gafcon,  the  latter  a  Subject  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  crown,  entered  into  an  altercation  at  the  Port 
of  Bayonne,  and  proceeded  to  blows  :  the  former, 
unable  to  cope  with  his  adverfary,  drew  his  dag¬ 
ger,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  flab  him,  fell  upon  his 
instrument,  and  died  of  his  wound  :  his  affociates 
Carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of  their  So¬ 
vereign,  who,  without  any  investigation  of  the 
affair,  bade  them  feek  their  own  revenge.  Re- 
prifals  were  made,  and  a  maritime  war  commenced 
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A.  D.  between  both  nations,  attended  with  inftanees  of 
the  moll  deliberate  barbarity.  Becoming,  at 
length,  too  ferious  for  the  Sovereign  of  either 
kingdom  to  remain  an  unconcerned  fpedtator, 
their  refpedtive  ambaffadors  were  direfted  to  de¬ 
mand  a  reftitution.  Various  negociations  were 
let  on  foot,  to  accommodate  the  difputes,  but 
without  effe<5t ;  and  the  King  of  England,  as 
Duke  of  Guienne,  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  for 
his  conduct  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  at  Paris. 

Occupied  by  his  interefted  views  againft  the 
Scottilh  Crown,  and  anxious  to  prevent  a  final 
rupture  with  France,  Edward  difpatched  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancafter ,  who  had 
efpoufed  the  dowager  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
mother  of  the  confort  of  Philip,  to  the  Court 
of  that  Prince,  to  endeavour,  by  conciliatory 
means,  to  terminate  the  mifunderftanding.  The 
latter  Princefs,  with  Mary,  the  ilep-mother  of 
the  Gallic  Monarch,  pretended  to  interpofe  her 
good  offices.  They  perfuaded  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  Philip,  offended  at  his  fub-vaffals  of 
Guienne,  and  at  his  non-appearance  to  his  cita¬ 
tion,  merely  required,  as  a  fatisfadtion  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  that  the  above-mentioned  province  ffiould 
be  ceded  to  his  poffeffion  j  that  a  fafe  condudt 
ffiould  be  granted  to  Edward  as  far  as  Rheims, 
where  his  rival  having  been  fatisfied  of  thefe  con- 
ceffions,  a  peace  ffiould  be  permanently  efta- 
bliffied,  and  thofe  territories  again  reftored. 


The 
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The  French  Monarch  having  folemnly  fworn  to  A.  D. 
adhere  to  this  lingular  treaty,  Edward  confented  ; 
but  Philip  had  no  fooner  become  the  pofleflor  of 
Guienne,  than  he  difavowed  the  whole  tranfa&ion ; 
renewed  the  citation ;  and,  upon  the  failure  of  a 
perfonal  attendance  in  the  King  of  England,  ad¬ 
judged,  by  a  formal  fentence,  all  thofe  dominions 
forfeited,  and  annexed  to  the  Gallic  crown. 

A  procedure  fo  highly  reflecting  upon  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  royal  word,  notwithftanding  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  by  the  French  hiftorians  to 
foften  the  tranfa&ion,  and  which  they  fairly  admit 
upon  the  teftimony  of  the  Englifli  writers,  enraged 
the  incautious  Monarch  of  England.  Juftly 
afliamed  of  the  little  penetration  he  had  difcoT 
vered  throughout  the  whole  tranfa&ion,  and  fen* 

Able  of  the  difficulties  he  fhould  encounter  to 
recover  his  ceded  territories,  he  endeavoured,  by 
ftrengthening  his  alliances,  to  compenfate  for  his 
credulity;  and  commenced  hofiilities  againfl  his 
infidious  rival. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond,  his  nephew,  with  a 
numerous  fleet,  made  a  fuccefsful  defcent  upon  the 
ifland  of  Rhe :  the  country  was  given  up  to  the 
flames,  and  the  inhabitants  were  cut  off  by 
the  fword.  From  thence,  directing  his  courfe  to 
the  Garonne,  he  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  Blaye, 
Bourge,  Reole,  and  Saint  Severe ;  intercepted  the 
communication  of  Bourdeaux  with  the  fea  5  and, 
regaining  the  ocean,  obtained  the  poffeffion  of 
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A.  D.  Bayonne.  To  the  affection  borne  by  the  GafconS 
to  the  Englifh  government,  may  be,  in  fome  mea- 
fore,  attributed  thefe  rapid  fucceffes ;  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  might  have  refulted  from  fo  favoura¬ 
ble  a  circumftance,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
mifconduft  of  their  officers. 

1296.  The  Conftable  of  France,  Rodolph  de  Nefle, 
in  his  route  from  Bourdeaux,  to  effect  a  junftion 
with  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Charles  of 
Valois,  made  hirnfelf  matter,  by  capitulation,  of 
the  fmall  fortrefs  of  Poden^ay :  the  terms  were 
favourable  to  the  Englifh  ;  but  the  Gafcons,  who 
had  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  garrifon, 
were  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  vidtor,  and  fifty 
were  fentenced,  as  rebels,  to  an  ignominious  death  : 
a  feverity  that  intimidated  their  nation  produced 
an  irreparable  difguft  to  the  caufe  they  had  efpoufed  5 
and  La  Reole,  with  feveral  other  places,  was  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  French  general. 

A  confiderable  naval  armament,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Matthew  de  Montmorency,  and  John  of 
Harcourt,  made  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  burned  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dover ;  but 
limited  their  vengeance  to  this  trifling  enterprife — - 
while  an  Englifh  fquadron,  proceeding  in  the  fame 
inefficient  manner,  anchored  before  Cherburg — 
plundered  the  town  and  abbey ;  and,  without  pur- 
fuing  their  fuccefs,  retired  with  the  fpoils  which 
they  had  obtained. 


Edward 
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Edward  had,  in  the  mean  time,  levied  forces  to  A.D. 
recover  the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  but  had  been 
obliged  to  employ  them  againft  the  Welfh  :  and, 
informed  of  a  recent  treaty  entered  into  by  John 
Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  with  the  French  Mo- 
_  narch,  he  led  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom, 
where,  having  without  difficulty  compelled  the 
principal  cities  to  a  fubmiffion,  and  obtained  the 
perfon  of  his  opponent,  he  returned,  with  his 
royal  captive,  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  to  prepare 
for  more  decifive  meafures  againft  the  troops  of 
Philip. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lancafter,  who 
had  been  fuccefsful  in  his  different  encounters  with 
the  French  forces  near  Bourdeaux,  Robert,  Count 
of  Artois,  recovered  the  advantages  that  had  been 
gained  by  that  Prince  :  and  the  Englifh  Monarch/C' 
forefeeing  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffi- 
ble,  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family,  by  a  direft  attack  in  that  province,  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  John,  Count  of  Hai- 
nault,  and  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders,  to  unite,  in 
another  quarter,  in  an  invaflon  of  the  dominions  • 
of  Philip ;  flattering  himfelf  that,  with  fuch  auxilia¬ 
ries,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Empe:or  Adol¬ 
phus,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  other  German 
allies,  he  fliould  be  enabled  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  make  Philip  tremble 
for  the  fafety  of  his  capital,  and  induce  him  to 
relinquilh  thofe  territories  of  which  he  had  been 

difpoffeffed 
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A.D.  difpoffeffed  by  fo  infidious  and  diftioneit  an  ar*> 

W"v"°  tifice. 

The  refources  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  were, 
however,  adequate  to  the  preparations  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Having  gained  the  fupport  of  Albert, 
Archduke  of  Auftria,  that  Sovereign  drew  the 
Princes  of  Germany  into  a  confederacy  againft  the 
Emperor,' which  deprived  him  of  his  life  and 
crown ;  and  having  obtained  for  himfelf  the  vacant 
dignity,  gave  leifure  to  Philip  to  profecute  with 
vigour  his  refentment  againft  the  Count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  the  moft  powerful  ally  of  Edward. 

In  confideration  of  a  projected  union  between 
his  daughter,  and  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Guy 
had,  fome  time  before  this  late  treaty  with  the  King 
of  England,  fecretly  engaged  to  fupport  the  arms 
of  that  Prince.  This  intended  alliance  had  not 
been  conduced  with  fo  much  kcrtcy,  as  to  elude 
the  ear  of  the  French  Monarch,  who  had  inveigled 
the  unfufpeCting  Count,  with  his  confort,  to  his 
court;  had  arrefted,  and  confined  them  to  the 
Louvre,  upon  a  pretence,  founded  in  the  practice 
of  the  feudal  law,  that  no  vaifal  had  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  his  children  in  marriage,  without  the 
confent  of  his  fuperior  lord.  The  furrender  of 
the  daughter  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  obtained 
the  liberty  of  her  parents.  The  exafperated  Count 
returned  into  his  dominions,  bent  upon  vengeance 
for  the  infults  he  had  received ;  and  having  in¬ 
effectually  demanded  the  reftoration  of  his  daugh- 
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ter,  who  Ihortly  afterwards  died  in  her  confinement,  A.  D. 
openly  renounced  his  allegiance. 

Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  to  fuffer  this  conduct  1297. 
to  pafs  by  unrefented.  Departing  from  Com- 
piegne,  with  a  confiderable  force,  he  difperfed 
the  troops  that  difputed  his  entrance  into  Flanders ; 
defolated  the  country  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Lille, 
and  invefted  that  city.  The  flrength  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  that  place,  with  its  ample  garrifon, 
enabled  it  to  make  a  vigorous  refiilance  j  but  dis¬ 
heartened,  at  length,  by  the  rapid  fucceffes  of  the 
detachments  of  the  French  troops,  commanded 
by  the  Confiable  and  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  had 
defeated  the  Flemings  at  Comines,  upon  the  river 
Lis  had  taken  Furnes,  Caffe],  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  fortrefies ; — the  inhabitants  of  the  town  entered 
into  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  King,  and  fubmitted 
themfelves,  without  ftipulation,  to  his  will  and  cle¬ 
mency.  Robert,  the  governor,  the  fon  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  thus  abandoned,  was  con- 
ftrained  to  feek  his  fafety  in  a  precipitate  retreat ; 
and  the  French  Monarch,  notwithftanding  the 
arrival  of  the  King  of  England,  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  fuccour  his  ally,  purfued  his  fuccefs  with 
the  capture  of  Courtray  and  Bruges.  By  decla¬ 
ring  himfelf  the  fupporter  of  the  Commons  in  the 
principal  cities  in  Flanders,  he  fomented  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Flemings  and  their  Sove¬ 
reign  j  excited  a  revolt  in  Ghent,  in  which  Edward, 
the  Englilh  Monarch,  had  nearly  become  the 

vi&im ; 
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A.D.  victim ;  and  prepared  to  advance  to  that  city — = 
*‘,vs/  when  he  was  withheld  by  the  envoys  of  that  Prince-, 
who  requefted  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities.  A  nego¬ 
tiation  took  place ;  a  truce  was  mutually  agreed 
upon  j  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  left  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  Boniface 
the  Eighth. 

This  haughty  and  ambitious  prelate,  the  laft 
who  pretended  to  difpofe  of  crowns,  and  whofe 
fatal  end  induced  his  fucceflors  in  the  pontifical 
chair  to  abandon  the  exorbitant  pretenfions  he 
had  afiumed  over  the  temporal  jurifdidtion  of 
Princes,  had  been  fome  years  engaged  in  a  difpute 
with  the  Gallic  Monarch.  The  commencement 
of  this  famous  rupture,  the  moft  remarkable  event 
of  the  reign  under  review,  had  arifen  from  a 
bull,  i  Abed  by  the  Pope,  forbidding  any  fovereign 
to  levy  taxes  upon  the  clergy  of  their  dominions, 
and  which  Philip  conceived  to  refer,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  himfelf.  Being  then  engaged  in  an 
expenfive  war,  he  was  unwilling  that  the  mod  opu¬ 
lent  order  of  the  State  fhould  be  exempted  from 
contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  crown ;  and  op- 
poled  this  ftretch  of  papal  power  by  an  edift, 
which  prohibited  the  French  ecclefiaftics  from  fend¬ 
ing  out  of  the  kingdom,  gold,  filver,  or  valuables 
of  any  denomination,  and  which  alluded  to  the 
heavy  exaftions  impofed  by  the  Court  of  Rome 
upon  the  Gallican  church. 

This1 
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This  ordonnance  drew  other  bulls  from  the  ex-  A.  J), 
©fperated  Boniface,  which  were  anfwered  by  mani- 
feftos,  equally  fpirited,  from  the  French  Court — 
when  the  imperious  Pontiff,  finding  that  Philip  was 
Strongly  fupported  by  the  fpiritual  power  of  the 
kingdom,  began  to  relax  in  his  papal  encroach¬ 
ments  :  and  the  mifunderftanding  was  fo  far  ad¬ 
justed,  that  the  Pope,  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  that  Sovereign,  confented  to  canonize  his  grand¬ 
father,  Lewis;  a  ceremony  performed  in  France 
with  great  magnificence  and  rejoicing !  and  the 
King  accepted  him  as  a  mediator,  to  effedtt  terms 
of  pacification  with  the  Crown  of  England. 

After  Several  conferences,  held  with  the  dele-  1198. 
gates  of  the  refpedlive  Courts,  it  was  at  length 
decreed,  by  the  papal  interference,  that  peace  . 
Ihould  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  following  conditions : 

With  the  reftoration  of  Guienne,  Edward  was  to 
take,  for  the  partner  of  his  throne,  Margaret,  the 
filler  of  Philip;  his  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
to  efpoufe  Ifabel,  the  daughter  of  the  Gallic  King, 
who  were  both  at  that  time  infants ;  thofe  veffels, 
with  their  effects,  taken  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  were  to  be  reftored  bv  either  nation,  or 
an  amicable  compensation  made,  to  indemnify  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  individuals;  and  finally,  restitu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  tendered  to  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
of  thofe  towns  that  had  been  wrefled  from  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  by  the  arms  of  Philip.  The  latter  part 
of  the  treaty  the  French  Monarch  indignantly 

rejetted  j 
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■A.  r>  rejected  :  he  conferred  to  prolong  the  truce,  but 
'■“’^'^refufed  any  longer  to  fubmit  to  the  interpofition  of 
the  Pontiff  $  and  the  difpute  that  had  been  fora 
while  fufpended  between  himfeif  and  Boniface, 
was  revived  with  augmented  violence.  Various 
caufes  contributed  to  heighten  their  mutual  dif- 
guft.  The  ftridt  alliance  entered  into  by  the  Gallic 
Monarch,  with  the  Emperor,  Albert  of  Auftria, 
whofe  elevation  the  Pope  had  refufed  to  fandtify, 
with  the  proteftion  afforded  in  France  to  the  Lords 
of  Colonna,  who  had  been  driven,  by  the  impla¬ 
cable  refentment  of  the  Holy  Father,  from  the 
papal  territories,  were  highly  refented  by  the  Apof- 
tolical  Vicar  while  the  appointment  of  a  Legate 
to  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  perfon  of  Bernard 
Saiffeti,  Bifhop  of  Pamiers,  who  had  rebelled 
againft  the  King  in  that  diocefe,  was  juft  ground 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Philip. 

An  obnoxious  fubjedt,  invefted  with  a  dignity 
of  fo  elevated  a  nature,  with  the  perfonal  info- 
lence  of  this  Prelate  to  his  Sovereign,  whom  he 
threatened  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  could 
not  fail  to  aroufe  the  indignation  of  the  King. 
Bernard  was  feized,  accufed  of  treafonable  prac¬ 
tices  againft  the  State,  and  committed  to  the  fafe- 
guard  of  his  metropolitan,  the  Archbifhop  of  Nar- . 
bonne  j  and  the  French  Monarch,  to  excufe  the 
meafures  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt, 
difmifted  his  Chancellor,  Peter  de  la  Fiotte,  to  the 
Papal  Court,  to  fofeen  the  impending  refentment 
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of  the  Pontiff*.  Enraged  at  the  confinement  of  a 
his  nuncio,  the  Pope  iflfued  an  order  to  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  to  the  dodtors  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  under  pain  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  to  repair  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  confult 
upon,  and  to  devife  falutary  meafures  for  the  cor- 
redlion  of  ecclefiaftical  abufes,  and  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  dominions  of  Philip.  Setting 
no  bounds  to  the  extravagant  frenzy  with  which  he 
had  been  feized,  he  announced  that  the  fovereign 
Pontiff,  “  as  the  Vicar  of  Chrift,  was  veiled  with 

full  authority  over  all  the  kings  and  kingdoms 
<c  of  the  earth,  to  difperfe,  to  deftroy,  and  to 
“  elevate.” 

Thefe  bulls,  and  menaces,  delivered  to  Philip 
by  another  fubjedt  of  his  realm,  were  committed 
to  the  flames  j  and  the  clergy  of  his  dominions 
were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  Pontiff:  forty  of  that  body,  in  defpite  of  the 
royal  orders,  left  the  kingdoms  and  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  exafperated  at  their  difobedience,  feized  upon 
their  temporal  polfeflions.  While  Boniface  was 
confulting  with  his  council,  in  what  manner  he 
Ihould  next  proceed,  the  politic  Prince  affembled 
the  States,  the  firft  time  the  reprefentatives  of 
cities  were  regularly  fummoned  to  affifl  in  a  general 
deliberation  j  and,  having  laid  before  them  the  un- 
juftifiable  meafures  that  had  been  purfued  by  the 
Pope,  obtained  their  full  and  unanimous  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  foie  and  independent  fovereignty 
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A.  D.  over  his  own  dominions,  with  an  abfolute  dif* 
avowal  of  the  Papal  claim  ;  and,  as  if  actuated  by 
one  lpirit,  letters  were  written  by  the  three  Orders,, 
fubfcribed  by  the  principal  perfons  of  the  nation, 
and  remitted  to  the  Apoflolic  Chair,  expreffive  of 
their  recent  determinations. 

This  unanimous  concordance  in  every  member 
of  the  community,  alarmed  the  arrogant  Pontiff  > 
but  was  not  of  fufficient  efficacy  to  induce  him  to 
defift  from  his  extravagant  enterprife  ;  and  Philip, 
informed  of  his  intrigues  to  transfer  his  crown  to 
the  Emperor,  with  his  intentions  to  proceed  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  doubtful  what  might  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  protracted  difpute,  was  at  length 
determined,  by  a  decifive  blow,  to  render  all  his 
plans  abortive. 

j  William  de  Rogaret,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and 

who  had,  in  a  late  meeting  of  the  principal  Clergy 
and  Barons  of  France,  publicly  accufed  the  Pope 
of  fimony,  facrilege,  magic,  and  other  enormities, 
undertook,  with  one  of  the  Lords  of  Colonna,  to 
furprife  the  Pontiff,  and  to  conduit  him  to  Lyons, 
where  the  King  doubted  not  but  his  influence  would 
be  fufficiently  powerful  to  obtain,  in  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  in  that  city,  his  depofition,  and  the  election  of 
a  fucceffor,  with  defigns  lefs  inimical  to  his  autho¬ 
rity.  Paffing  into  Tufcany,  his  agents  fecretly 
and  fpeedily  affembled  a  body  of  mercenary  troops, 
with  which  they  repaired  to  Anagni,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Boniface,  whither  he  had  retired ;  and, 
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entering  the  town  at  the  dawn  of  day,  made  them-  A.  D. 
felves  matters  of  the  perfon  and  the  treafures  of  the 
unfortunate  Prelate,  before  it  had  been  pofflble  for 
him  to  prepare  for  his  fafety,  either  by  flight  or 
refittance.  His  firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  when  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  awakened  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants:  they  were  atoufed  to  arm 
in  his  caufe,  and  refcued  him  from  his  confine¬ 
ment.  Upon  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  he  de¬ 
parted  for  the  feat  of  his  government,  overwhelmed 
with  refentment  and  vexation.  Afflicted  by  the 
perfonal  infults  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
fubmit,  and  the  irreparable  pecuniary  lofs  he  had 
fuftained,  he  fell  a  vidtim  to  his  defpondency ;  and 
expired  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  his  capital, 
a  woeful  example  of  humbled  pride,  and  of  difap- 
pointed  and  unhallowed  ambition. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  events,  the  attention 
of  Philip  had  been  likewife  engaged  by  the  war  in 
Flanders.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce,*  he  *1299. 
had  difmifled  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Valois, 
with  a  well-difciplined  army,  into  that  province. 

The  Flemifh  cities  were  at  that  time  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous,  but  divided  by  internal  diflfenfions.  A 
divided  people  mutt  be  ever  incapable  of  a  vigorous 
defence — Douay,  Bethune,  Dam,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  French  forces :  their  Sovereign,  Ihut 
up  in  Ghent,  and  convinced  of  the  fecret  intelli¬ 
gence  held  by  its  inhabitants  with  the  Gallic  army, 
had  recourfe  to  the  generality  of  Charles.  Upon 
Vol.  ii.  U  the 
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A.  D.  the  faith  of  his  promife — that,  if  within  a  year,  he 
fho'uld  be  unable  to  obtain  an  accommodation  with 
Philip,  he  ihould  be  at  liberty  to  return  in  fafety 
to  his  capital — he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Count,  attended  by  his  two  elder  Tons, 
and  forty  Flemifh  Nobles,  to  the  Court  of  the 
Gallic  Monarch  ;  but  here  he  had  to  lament  that 
he  had  not  made  better  terms  for  his  perfonal  fecu- 
rity.  The  King,  infligated,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Count  of  Artois,  refufed  to  ratify 
a  treaty  that  he  alledged  had  been  concluded  with¬ 
out  his  confent :  the  unfortunate  Guy,  with  his 
followers,  was  confined  in  the  city  of  Compiegne; 
and  his  fons,  Robert  and  William,  condemned  to 
a  folitary  imprifonment,  one  in  the  cattle  of  Chi- 
non,  and  the  latter  in  a  fortrefs  of  Auvergne. 

The  Count  of  Valois,  difgufted  at  the  difho- 
nourable  termination  of  this  affair,  retired  into 
Italy,  whither  he  had  been  fome  time  before  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Pope ;  and  Boniface,  although  at  that 
time  at  variance  with  Philip,  appointed 'him  Vicar 
of  the  Empire,  Governor  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
States,  and,  by  flattering  his  ambition  with  the 
hope  of  raifing  him  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  Con- 
fcantinople,  or  of  Germany,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
fuftain  the  principal  weight  of  the  war  in  which 
he  was  then  engaged,  againft  Frederick,  King  of 
Sicily.  Without  performing  any  event  of  confe- 
quence,  Charles  continued  two  years  in  Italy,  wh.en 
he  was  recalled  by  the  French  Monarch,  in  confe- 
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quenceofhis  increafing  animofity  againft  the  Papal  A.  D. 
See ;  and  which,  as  we  have  before  related,  termi- 
nated  fo  fatally  to  the  views  and  ambition  of  the 
enterprifing  Pontiff. 

Having  declared  the  territories  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  forfeited  to  the  crown — Philip,  with  his 
Queen,  repaired  to  the  conquered  province,*  to *1302. 
receive  the  homage  and  obedience  of  their  Flemifh 
fubjedts.  Welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  and  entertained  with  a  profufion  of  ex¬ 
pence  and  magnificence,  they  obtained  the  popu¬ 
larity  they  had  been  at  the  pains  to  court ;  but  the 
inconftant,  as  jealous  Flemings,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  real  or  affumed  refpedt  and  fubmif- 
mifllon  with  which  they  had  received  their  new 
Sovereign,  were  not  much  difpofed  to  place  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  appointed  Governor,  James  Cha- 
tillon,  Count  of  Saint  Paul.  He  renewed  the 
impofitions  that  had  been  withdrawn  ;  treated  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants  with  rigour  and  with 
infult ;  eredted,  at  their  expence,  citadels  in  the 
principal  cities  ■,  and,  by  meafures  as  impolitic  as 
oppreffive,  rendered  his  adminiftration  fo  very  ob¬ 
noxious,  that  the  people  of  Bruges,  headed  by 
Peter  le  Roy,  a  weaver,  were  inftigated  to  a  re¬ 
volt.  Affifted  by  the  interference  of  the  magif- 
trates,  Chatillon  was  enabled  to  calm  the  tumult ; 
and  the  ringleader,  with  his  principal  aiTociates, 
was  banifhed.  The  feverity  with  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft:  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges,  induced 

U  a  them 
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A.  D.  them  to  recall  le  Rov :  his  return  was  conducted 
with  fecrecy  and  fuccefs  3  he  furprifed  and  captured 
the  city  ;  and  Ghent,  upon  the  furrender  of  feveral 
towns  of  importance,  followed  their  example. 

By  the  means  of  a  French  faftion,  Chatillon  re¬ 
covered  Ghent 3  Bruges  was  furrendered  to  him  by 
capitulation  3  but  the  terms  were  dilregarded  3  and 
the  inhabitants,  apprifed  of  his  meditated  plans  of 
vengeance,  had  again  recourfe  to  the  courage  and 
addrefs  of  their  popular  leader.  Seven  thoufand 
exiles  were  led,  in  the  filence  of  the  night,  to  the 
walls  of  the  town,  by  the  prudent  and  intrepid 
weaver  j  the  gates  were  forced  3  all  thofe  found 
upon  the  ramparts,  or  who  oppofed  their  progrefs 
in  the  ftreets,  were  devoted  to  the  fword  3  pof- 
fefled  of  the  principal  avenues  of  the  town,  the 
fatal  word  was  given.  The  French,  ignorant  of 
the  pronunciation  as  the  meaning  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  were  difeovered  in  their  attempts  to  pafs 
the  gates  3  and  feventeen  thoufand,  maffacred  by  a 
variety  of  torments,  fell  unhappy  victims  to  the 
ungovernable  refentment  of  a  frantic,  but  an  in¬ 
jured  multitude.  Chatillon,  the  author  of  thefe 
evils,  who  ought,  in  juftice,  to  have  been  the  fa- 
crifice,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  prieft,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape  the  mercilefs  fword  of  the 
viftor. 

The  effects  of  \this  maffacre  were  as  deplorable 
in  their  confequences,  as  the  event  had  in  itfelf 
been  dreadful.  Encouraged  by  the  younger  fons 

of 
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of  their  late  Sovereign,  who  had  retired  to  Ra- 
mur,  upon  the  captivity  of  their  father,  the  Fle¬ 
mings  unanimoully  appointed  their  nephew,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Juliers,  to  the  command  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  they  had  diligently  affembled.  Their 
confidence  was  not  abufed  :  he  led  them  from  vic¬ 
tory  to  vidtory :  every  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bruges,  furrendered  to  his  arms.  Furnes,  Bergues, 
Vindale,  were  not  in  a  fituation  to  oppofe  his  pro- 
grefs  :  joined  by  Guy,  with  a  detachment  of  Ger¬ 
man  horfe,  he  purfued  his  fuccefsful  career  j  and 
Courtray,  Oudenarde,  and  Ypres,  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  his  fuperior  fortune. 

Neither  idle,  nor  difcouraged,  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch  raifed  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  horfe,  and 
forty  thoufand  foot,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  at  that  time 
confidered  the  moft  able  general  of  the  age,  but  of 
a  difpofition  irafcible,  impetuous,  and  unjuft;  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  Flemings ;  and  to  whofe 
influence  and  advice  were  attributed  many  of  thofe 
unjuftifiable  meafures  that  were  adopted  during 
the  reign  of  Philip.  Impelled  by  his  refentments, 
he  took  not  any  of  thofe  precautions  which  pru¬ 
dence  would  have  fuggefted  j  but  advanced  to 
meet  the  forces  of  his  opponent,  advantageoufly 
polled  between  Bruges  and  Courtray,  but  without 
cavalry,  and  almoft  without  arms.  Rejecting  the 
better  counfel  of  the  Conftable,  to  cut  off  their 
fupplies  of  provifions,  rather  than  attack  them  in 
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A-  a  pofition  fo  advantageous  and  inacceflible ;  he 
difdained  to  temporife  with  an  army  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  no  more  than  a  diforderly  populace  ■,  and 
commanded  his  troops  to  engage.  The  mifplaced 
confidence  of  the  French  became  their  ruin.  In 
their  eagernefs  to  a  flail  the  enemy,  they  forgot,  or 
were  not  apprifed  of,  a  dike,  with  deep  borders, 
which  ferved  as  a  rampart  in  the  front ;  and  twenty 
thoufand,  without  the  power  to  make  ufe  of  their 
arms,  either  Aided  or  drowned,  became  unfortunate 
victims  to  the  temerity  of  their  leader.  The  Count 
himfelf,  the  Conftable,  the  Chancellor  De  3a  Flotte, 
Chatillon,  Count  of  Paul,  and  an  immenfe  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Nobility,  contributed  to  fwell  the 
■the  triumph  of  the  Flemings  who,  rather  the. 
fpeclators  than  the  adtors  in  this  extraordinary 
fcene,  pafled  the  canal  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  providing  themfelves  with  the  weapons  of 
•  July  iijtheir  enemies,  purfued,  flaughtered,  and  difperfed 
1302.  the  remainder  of  the  army.  * 

A  general  confirmation  pervaded  all  ranks  of 
people,  fo  foon  as  the  news  of  this  memorable  de¬ 
feat  arrived  in  France.  There  were  but  few  fa¬ 
milies  of  confequence  in  the  kingdom  who  had  not 
caufe  to  lament  the  lofs  of  fome  valued  relative ; 
but  Philip,  by  nature  violent  as  uncontroulable, 
incapable  of  partaking  of  the  common  afflidlion, 
and  irritated  beyond  all  former  bounds,  fought  to 
compenfate  the  difgrace  of  his  arms,  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  his  fubjedts  with  new  impofitions  to  profecute 
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his  favourite  as  futile  enterprife.  His  refolutions  A  D. 
were  fuffered  to  cool — he  commanded  the  provinces 
to  alfemble  their  forces,  and  every  individual  to 
contribute  his  affiftance.  To  fupply  the  vacuity 
of  his  exchequer,  he  had  recourfe  to  heavy  and 
unaccuftomed  taxes  ;  he  did  not  alter  the  weight  of 
the  coi  l,  but  advanced  its  value  one  third ;  an 
unpopular  meafure,  that  juftly  excited  murmurs 
throughout  his  dominions  ■,  and  by  thefe  refources, 
however  ruinous  to  his  people,  he  was  enabled  to 
affemble  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men.  With 
a  force  fufhcient  to  have  annihilated  the  Flemings, 
he  formed  his  camp  between  Arras  and  Douay  j 
but,  by  fomc  Angular  infatuation,  this  immenfe  ^ 
armament  was  fuffered  to  remain  inactive,  until 
the  autumnal  rains  compelled  him  to  fi  hfh,  before 
it  could  with  propriety  be  faid  to  have  begun,  an 
inglorious  and  difgraceful  campaign. 

Encouraged  by  his  departure,  the  Flemings 
poured  into  the  county  of  Artois ;  cities,  towns, 
villages,  were  pillaged,  and  configned  to  the 
flames.  Attacked  in  their  retreat,  they  were  pur- 
fued  with  confiderable  (laughter ;  and  the  capture 
and  the  fack  of  Teruan ne  afforded  them  but  a  tri¬ 
fling  compenfation  for  the  difgrace  of  their  arms 
in  their  various  rencounters  with  the  Conftable, 
Gaucher,  of  Chatillon. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Philip,  engaged  by 
his  difpute  with  the  See  of  Rome,  the  progrefs  of 
which,  with  the  fatal  'end  of  Boniface,  that  we 
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might  not  divide  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we 
have  before  related  ; — and,  embaraffed  by  his  ill 
luccefs  in  Flanders,  as  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
fecret  intelligence  that  many  powerful  Nobles  of 
his  kingdom  held  with  that  nation,  was  induced 
to  bring  the  negociations,  fo  many  years  pending 
between  the  Kins:  of  England  and  himfelf,  to  a 
final  termination.  Occupied  in  the  \  fame  inte- 
refted  puriuit  againft  the  Scottifh  and  Flemifh  So¬ 
vereigns,  both  Monarchs  had  abandoned  the  fup- 
port  of  their  allies ;  and  the  treaty  fo  long  fuf- 
pended,  was  finally  concluded  by  the  reftitution 
of  Guienne,  and  the  homage  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  thofe  territories. 

4.  The  Flemings,  ftill  bent  upon  the  reftoration  of 
their  liberties,  invefted  Tournayj  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men,  in  two 
unfuccefsful  fallies,  perfifted  in  this  arduous  under¬ 
taking.  Exafperated  at  their  perfeverance,  Philip 
again  affembled  his  army,  and  advanced  towards 
Peronne  ;  but,  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of 
Amadaeus,  Count  of  Savoy,  or  difcouraged  by 
the  obftinacy  of  his  opponents,  he  confented  to  a 
truce  for  eight  months  ;  and  returned  into  France 
a  fecond  time,  if  not  with  difgrace,  yet  without 
reaping  any  advantages  from  the  preparations  he 
had  made.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  he  had  yet 
to  encounter,  againft  a  brave  people,  tenacious  of 
their  liberty,  he  endeavoured,  during  the  ceffation 
of  hoftilities,  to  effeft  by  negotiation  that  which 

'  his 
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his  power  had  failed  to  accomplilh.  With  this  a.  D. 
intent  he  difmified  his  venerable  captive  into*-^^ 
Flanders,  in  the  expedtation  that  the  Flemings 
might  be  induced,  by  the  perfualions  of  their  So¬ 
vereign,  to  relinquifh  the  reQftance  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  made  to  his  arms.  Elated  by  the  recent 
fuccefs  of  the  ever- memorable  battle  of  Courtray, 
they  difdained  the  fubmifiion  required ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Count,  in  defpair  at  the  ill  fuccels  of 
his  undertaking,  was  compelled  to  repair  again  to 
his  prifon  at  Compiegne,  fearful  of  the  fate  of  his 
fons,  whofe  heads  were  doomed  to  anfwer  for  the 
failure  of  his  return,  and  died  a  few  months  after 
in  his  chains,  a  vidtim  to  his  engagements,  and  a 
fignal  example  of  the  treachery  and  inhumanity  of 
Philip. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  both  parties  1304. 
were  again  in  arms  to  decide  their  pretenfions.  To 
fuccour  his  ally,  John,  Count  of  Hainault,  then 
at  war  with  the  Flemings,  the  Gallic  Monarch 
equipped  a  fleet,  compofea  principally  of  galleys, 
obtained  from  the  Genoefe,  and  commanded  by 
Regnier  di  Grimaldi,  who  obtained  a  decifive 
viftory  over  the  forces  of  his  opponents,  and  cap¬ 
tured  their  leader,  Guy,  the  fon  of  the  late  Count 
of  Flanders.  To  fecond  this  fuccefs,  Philip,  at 
the  head  of  fixty-two  thoufand  men,  with  his  bro¬ 
thers,  the  Counts  of  Valois  and  Evreux,  entered 
the  territories  of  the  Flemings,  and  encamped  be¬ 
tween  Lifle  and  Douay,  near  Mons  en  Puelle,  or 

Pevde, 
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Pevele,  and  nearly  in  the  view  of  the  oppofing 
army,  commanded  by  Philip,  another  fon  of  the 
late  unfortunate  Count. 

The  wary  Fleming,  unprovided  with  cavalry  to 
refill  the  frequent  fallies  of  the  French  troops,  and 
unwilling  to  rifk  a  general  engagement,  acted,  for 
a  while,  entirely  upon  the  defenfive ;  but  the  ardour 
of  his  countrymen  was  not  to  be  reftrained  by  the 
prudent  plans  of  their  leader.  Impelled  to  en¬ 
gage,  he  directed  his  movements  with  fo  much 
fecrecy  and  vigour,  that  he  furprifed  the  camp  of 
his  adverfaries — cut  down  all  that  oppofed  his  pro- 
grefs — penetrated  to  the  royal  tent,  as  the  King 
was  preparing  to  partake  of  his  evening  repall, 
and  would  inevitably  have  become  mailer  o:  his 
perfon,  had  he  been  known  by  thole  by  whom  he 
was  encountered.  Hemmed  in  on  every  fide,  the 
Gallic  Monarch  fignalized  himfelf  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  ads  of  valour — when  he  was  relieved  from 
the  inequality  of  numbers,  by  the  Count  of  Va¬ 
lois,  who  had  fled,  as  had  done  the  principal  part 
of  the  army,  in  thefirfl  furprife.  The  adion  now 
became  hot  and  bloody:  the  difperfed  troops  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge :  the  Flemings  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  way  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  Gallic 
horfe,  and  were  driven  to  their  camp  with  prodi¬ 
gious  daughter.  Six  thoufand  were  the  computed 
numbers  of  their  flain  j  while,  on  the  fide  or  the 
French,  fifteen  hundred,  with  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  nobility,  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
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battle:  a  day  lefs  fortunate  than  glorious i  and  a. 
the  fuccefs  of  which  was  ultimately  due  to  the  ^ 
exertions,  as  to  the  perfonal  valour  of  their  So¬ 
vereign  ! 

From  the  field  of  carnage,  the  King  inverted 
Lifle,  into  which  his  opponent  had  thrown  him- 
felf  with  his  difcomfited  army.  The  Flemings, 
not  difcouraged  by  their  recent  lofs,  colledted  an 
undifciplined,  but  a  daring  and  a  defperate  force 
of  fixty  thoufand  men,  with  which  they  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Surprifed  at  their  re- 
fources,  and,  induced  by  the  importunity  of  his 
principal  Nobles,  who,  however,  they  had  fup- 
ported  his  enterprife,  could  not  but  difapprove  of 
his  wafte  of  blood,  and  of  the  treafure  of  his  fub- 
jedts  in  fo  unprofitable  and  hazardous  a'  purfuit, 
Philip  confected  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  acceded  to  the  following  conditions. 

— The  fons  of  the  late  Count  were  to  be  delivered 
from  their  confinement :  Robert,  of  Bethune,  the 
eldert,  was  to  be  reinftated  in  all  the  portertions  of 
his  father,  excepting  Lifle,  Douay,  Orchies,  and 
Bethune :  the  Flemifh  prifoners  were  to  be  re~ 
ftored  to  liberty ;  and  the  nation,  to  the  re-erta- 
blilhment  of  thofe  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  and,  as 
fome  indemnification  for  the  expences  that  he  had 
incurred,  the  Gallic  Monarch  was  to  receive,  at 
ftipulated  periods,  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  livres. 
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>.  Thus  ended  a  war,  in  which  torrents  of  blood 
J  had  been  lhed,  to  promote  the  views  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  wnofe  unbounded  ambition  had  led  him 
to  difpute  the  parental  rights  of  a  father,  as  a 
pretence  for  injuftice  and  opprefiionj  but  who 
was  taught  to  know,  without  deriving  any  profit 
from  the  falutary  admonition,  to  what  extremities 
of  vengeance  an  irritated  populace  can  carry  their 
refentment,  when  roufed  by  an  infringement  of 
that  facred  liberty,  obtained  by  the  courage  of 
their  anceftors,  and  become  the  expected  inheri¬ 
tance  of  their  children ! 

Upon  the  return  of  Philip  into  France,  he  en¬ 
tered  Paris  in  triumph ;  repaired  to  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  to  offer  up  his  thanfgiving;  and 
ere&ed  an  equeftrian  fcatue  in  that  cathedral,  to 
conhmemorate  an  event  vrhich  had  however  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  expectations  he  had  formed : 
nor  was  the  fatisfaftion  he  might  be  expeded  to 
receive  from  a  return  of  peace,  unalloyed  by  pub¬ 
lic  and  domeftic  afflidion.  A  famine  defolated  his 
capital  :  he  was  deprived  of  his  confort,  Joan  of 
Navarre,  and  of  Blanch,  his  filter,  the  wife  of 
Rodolph,  Duke  of  Auftria,  who,  with  her  only 
fon,  was  taken  off  by  poifon. 

To  Boniface  the  Eighth,  had  fucceeaed,  in  the 
honours  of  the  pontifical  chair,  Benedid  the 
Eleventh,  of  a  character  and  fentiments  totally  dif- 
fimilar  from  thofe  attributed  to  that  Pontiff.  He 
endeavoured  to  reftore  the  harmony  that  had  for¬ 
merly 
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merly  fubfifted  between  the  French  and  Papal  A.  D. 
Courts ;  recalled,  and  reinftated  the  Lords  of  Co- 
lonna  in  their  wrefted  pofleffions ;  and  abrogated 
the  fpiritual  cenfures  that  had  been  fulminated  by 
his  predeceffor,  both  againlt  the  Gallic  Monarch 
and  his  fubjedts:  but  his  zeal,  in  reforming  the 
Corruptions  that  pervaded  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  difpleafed  the  licentious  and  the  factious 
Italians  ;  and  a  reign  of  eight  months  terminated, 
by  a  deleterious  potion,  his  Ihort  pontificate. 

Upon  the  demife  of  this  Prelate,  two  factions 
divided  the  Conclave  afiembled  at  Peroufe,  to  no¬ 
minate  a  fucceffor  in  the  pontifical  chair :  the  one 
compofed  of  the  friends  and  family  of  Boniface ; 
the  other,  of  the  adherents  of  the  Gallic  Monarch, 
and  of  the  Lords  or  Colonna.  Nine  months  had 
elapfed  without  the  hope  of  terminating  the  con- 
tefled  bufinefs,  when  Nicholas  di  Prato,  Bilhop 
of  Oftia,of  the  latter  party,  propounded  a  fcheme  to 
forward  the  important  election.  cc  You  wilh,” 
laid  he  to  his  opponents,  cc  to  have  a  Pope,  in- 
tc  dined  to  the  caufe  of  Boniface :  name  three 
*c  perfons  who  are  not  Italians,  but  who  are  attached 
“  to  his  memory,  and  we  will  engage  to  confirm 
<c  one  of  them  in  his  elevation  to  the  tiara.” 

Thefe  terms  were  willingly  accepted :  of  the 
three  whom  they  nominated,  Bernard  de  Got, 
Archbilhop  ofBourdeaux,  by  birth  a  Gafcon,  and 
hitherto  the  profefied  enemy  of  the  King,  was  the 
objedt  to  whom  the  French  party  diredled  their 
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A.  D.  wi flies  ;  and  Philip,  informed  of  their  views,  to 
obviate  the  ill  effedts  of  his  enmity,  obtaining  a 
fecret  interview  with  the  Prelate,  in  the  forefl:  of 
St.  John  of  Angeli,  opened  to  him  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  was  willing  to  promote  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  honours.  Senflble  that  it  might  be 
in  the  power  of  that  Prince  to  prevent  his  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  afpired,  the  am¬ 
bitious  ecclefiafdc  promifed  to  confent  to  the  feveral 
requifitions  made  him  by  the  Gallic  Monarch;’ 
and  which  were  to  the  following  purport:  lc  That 
fC  he  were  to  abfolve  his  confcience  for  the  part 
<c  he  had  borne  in  the  feizure  of  Boniface;  revoke 
{:  all  the  cenfures  that  had  been  impofed  by  the 
tc  See  of  Rome,  againfi:  his  kingdom,  his  fubjedts, 
tc  and  allies;  accord  him,  five  years,  the  tenths  of 
“  the  Clergy  of  France;  cancel  all  the  decrees,  and 

condemn  the  memory  of  that  Pontiff;  reftore  to 
“  their  dignities  and  pofieflions,  the  Lords  of  Co- 
e<  lonna;  and  bellow  the  vacant  hats  upon  fuch 
“  perfons  as  he  fhould  recommend:  and  the  lad 
il  demand,”  laid  the  interefted  and  politic  Prince; 
<c  I  referve  for  a  more  convenient  time  and 
<f  place.” 

Having  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  his 
brother,  and  his  two  nephews,  as  hoftages  for  the 
fincerity  of  his  intentions,  the  new  Pontiff  received 
the  confirmation  of  his  election  ;  and,  affirming  the 
name  of  Clement  the  Fifth,  repaired  to  Lyons, 
where  the  ceremony  of  his  confecration  was  per¬ 
formed  i 
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formed;  and,  to  the  regret  of  the  Italian  Cardinals,  A.  D. 
he  foon  afterwards  eftablifhed  his  refidence  in  the ' 
city  of  Avignon. 

The  Gallic  Monarch  now  called  upon  him  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered, 
and  which  were  faithfully  complied  with  by  the 
Holy  Father,  excepting  the  condemnation  of  Boni¬ 
face.  He  ventured  not,  however,  by  a  dired  re- 
fufal,  to  irritate  the  pafiions  of  the  King  ;  but, 
under  a  variety  of  pretences,  created  fo  many  de¬ 
delays,  that  the  procefs,  not  determined  until 
fome  years  after,  in  the  famous  Council  of  Vienne, 
at  length  ended  in  a  juftification  of  his  predeceffor, 
in  which  Philip,  occupied  at  that  time  by  other 
purfuits,  found  it  his  intereft  to  acquiefce. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Swifs  cantons 
of  Uri,  Schiwtz,  and  Undewald,  entered  into  a 
confederacy  to  deliver  'themfelves  from  the  infup- 
portable  tyranny  of  the  Auftrian  yoke;  an  event 
which  they  nobly  as  ultimately  effeded  ;  and  being 
joined  fome  time  afterwards  by  the  other  Helvetian 
diftrids,  birth  was  given  to  the  famous  republic 
of  Switzerland.  That  brave  people,  ever  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  had  yet  been  in  fome  meafure 
dependent  upon  the  Empire  for  protedion.  Ro* 
dolph  of  Hapfbourg  had  fupported  them  againft 
the  encroachments  of  their  Nobility  ;  but  Albert, 
his  fon,  purfuing  a  different  policy,  affumed  over 
them  the  rights  of  abfolute  fovereignty.  The  in¬ 
dependent  fpirit  of  a  people,  who  had  been  free 

from 
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A.  D.  from  time  immemorial,  was  quickly  aroufed  by 
the  arbitrary  fway  of  the  governors  appointed  to 
rule  over  them.  They  furprifed,  difmiffed  the 
oppreffors,  and  prepared,  with  invincible  firmnefs, 
to  reiift  the  arms  and  the  refentment  of  their  im  ¬ 
placable  tyrant. 

To  chaftife,  and  to  fupport  the  authority  he  had 
affedted,  the  Emperor  affembled  a  numerous  army — 
when  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  rapacity  and  injuftice, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Prus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  (lain  in  the  prefence  of  his  Court  and 
army,  by  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Suabia. 

1308.  The  death  of  this  Prince  difcovered  to  the  Pope 
the  ambitious  projedt  that  had  long  agitated  the 
heart  of  Philip.  He  now  difclofed  to  the  Holy 
Father  the  referved  demand  to  which  he  had  al¬ 
luded  in  their  fecret  interview  at  Andeli ;  and  re¬ 
queued  the  intereft  of  Clement  to  place  the  Im¬ 
perial  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  brother,  Charles 
of  Valois.  Perplexed  at  a  propofition  which,  if 
effected,  would  augment  fo  considerably  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  French  Monarch ;  and  apprifed  of 
his  fecret  intentions  to  enforce,  by  hoffile  mea- 
fures,  his  demand ;  the  wary  Pontiff  apprifed  the 
eledtors  of  his  meditated  defign,  and  enforced-the 
neceffity  of  a  fpeedy  decifion  in  the  choice  of  a 
fucceffor  to  the  vacant  dignity.  The  intrigues  of 
Clement  were  fuccefslul :  Henry,  Count  of  Lux¬ 
embourg,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  to  fill  the 
throne,  lately  occupied  by  Albert ;  and  when  Philip 
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arrived  at  Avignon,  he  had  the  mortification  to  A 
learn,  that  the  nomination  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Papal  fanction. 

The  re-union  of  the  city  of  Lyons  to  the  crown 
of  France,  that  had  been  detached  from  its  fove- 
reignty  at  the  clofe  of  the  Cariovingian  line,  and 
jufllv  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition, — was 
yet  but  a  poor  recompenfe  for  the  fplendid  prof- 
pe&s  that  Philip  had  been  compelled  to  forego ; 
but  he  was  contented  to  fmother  the  refentmenc 
that  the  recent  condudl  of  the  Pontiff  had  inflamed, 
to  obtain  his  concurrence  and  affiftance  in  the 
fupprefiion  of  the  Knights  Templars;  an  affair 
in  which  his  perfonal  intereft  was  more  intimately 
concerned  ;  and  whofe  persecution  the  difpaffionate 
writer  will  rather  attribute  to  the  prodigality  and 
rapacity  of  that  Prince,  than  to  the  vices  and 
enormities  of  which  the  members  of  their  Order 
were  accufed. 

This  religious  and  military  inftitution  had  arifen 
in  the  firft  fervour  of  the  crufades,  and  had  been 
eftablifhed  in  Jerufalem,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Uniting  the  two  mod  popu¬ 
lar  qualities  of  the  age — devotion  and  valour,  and 
highly  diftinguifhed  in  their  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  as  in  their  various  Afiatic  expeditions — the 
Knights  Templars  had  gradually  acquired,  from 
the  piety  and  fupenlition  of  the  faithful,  immenfe 
pcffeffions  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Their 
prodigious  wealth  tended  to  introduce  a  corruption 
You  II.  X  of 
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A.D.  of  manners;  and,  deeply  tinged  with  the  vices  of 
the  age,  their  infolence,  pride,  luxurious,  and  licen¬ 
tious  condud,  had  confiderably  weakened  the 
public  eftimation,  as  they  had  entirely  extinguilhed 
the  veneration  that  had  been  affixed  to  their  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  feverity  of  the  taxes,  and  the  frequent  al¬ 
terations  made  in  the  value  of  the  coin  by  Philip 
and  hi§  Council,  had,  fome  years  before  this  pe¬ 
riod,,  been  the  occafion  of  a  fedition  in  the  capital ; 
a  tumult  which  the  King  fufpeded  had  been  fo¬ 
mented  by  them.  Whether  from  the  cupidity  of 
the  Monarch,  the  corruption  of  their  lives,  or 
from  whatever  caufe  it  might  have  originated,  it 
is  evident  that  a  regular  plan  had  been  formed  for 
their  total  annihilation.  Upon  no  better  informa¬ 
tion  than  upon  that  of  two  knights,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  perpetual  imprifonment  by  the  Grand 
Mailer  of  the  Order,  for  their  profligacy  and  their 
crimes,  Philip  ilfued  a  general  edid  againft  thofe 
devoted  people ;  and  which  was  fo  well  executed, 
that  the  Templars  within  his  kingdom  were  all  in 
one  day  arrefted,  and  confined  to  various  prifons 
throughout  his  diminions;  and  their  ellates  lequef- 
tered  into  the  hands  of  Cardinals,  appointed  by 
the  See  of  Rome. 

The  enormous  and  abfurd  crimes  of  which  they 
were  accufed,  are  in  themfelves  fufficient  to  dellroy 
the  credit  of  their  acufers ;  crimes,  of  which  it  has 
been  alledged  that  Philip  was  apprifed  before  the 

corona- 
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coronation  of  Clement,  and  which  had  been  the  A.  D. 
occafion  of  feveral  conferences  with  that  Pontiff, 
wherein  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that  the  mea- 
fures  he  afterwards  adopted  had  been  fully  agreed 
upon.  Above  one  hundred  knights  were  put  to 
the  rack,  to  extort  a  confeffion  of  their  imputed, 
guilt;  the  obftinate,  who  perfifled  in  a  denial, 
expired  under  the  hands  of  their  tormentors ; 
while  others,  overcome  by  their  agonies,  acknow¬ 
ledged  whatever  was  demanded — but  fifty- nin.e  of 
thefe  unhappy  fufferers  were  no  fooner  relieved 
from  the  tortures  they  had  endured,  than  they  re¬ 
traced  what  their  bufferings  had  compelled  them, 
to  declare ;  and  were  conduCed  near  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Antony,  without  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
committed  to  the  flames,  fteadily  perfifting  to  the. . 
laft  moment  of  their  exiftence  in  their  innocence ; 
and  rejecting,  with  indignation,  the  proffers  of 
mercy  extended  to  a  difavowal  of  their  recanta¬ 
tion.  Numbers  perifhed  in  a  like  manner,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  John  de  Molay, 
the  Grand  Matter,  and  Guy,  brother  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin  of  Auvergne,  whofe  fate  had  been  for  fome 
time  fufpended  by  the  Papal  interference,  to  whom 
it  was  alledged  they  had  confefled  their  various 
crimes,  were  confumed  by  a  flow  fire,  behind  the 
garden  wall  of  the  vindiCive  Philip,  nobly  infill¬ 
ing,  until  enveloped  by  the  flames,  in  the  injuftice 
and  inhumanity  of  their  perfecutors,  whom  they 
fummoned  to  anfwer  for  the  agonies  they  endured 
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A.  D.  before  a  divine  and  juft  tribunal.  To  the  perfonal 
%*~*~*J  cruelty  the  Templars  were  doomed  to  experience, 
their  enemies  extended  their  oppreftion  to  every 
part  of  Europe  ;  and  in  a  general  council,  affem- 
bled  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  the  Pope,  by  the 
plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  authority,  abolifhed  the 
whole  Order,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of 
all  the  Prelates,  excepting  four,  who  had  been 
convened  upon  this  extraordinary  and  iniquitous 
occafion. 

In  virtue  of  the  Papal  decree,  the  Templars,  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe,  were  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  their  conduit  fcrutinized  ;  and  no  where  but 
in  France  were  the  traces  of  their  guilt  pretended 
to  have  been  difcoyered.  The  Order  having  been, 
however,  totally  fuppreffed,  their  eftates  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Knights  Hofpitalers,  who,  by  their 
recent  conqueft  of  the  ifiand  of  Rhodes,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  Knights  of  Rhodes ;  and 
the  pofiefiaons  which  had  been  thus  appropriated, 
were  found,  upon  a  candid  inveftigation,’  not  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  chofe  that  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  Templars  :  it  is,  therefore, 
credible,  that  a  vaft  proportion  of  their  wealth 
muft  have  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  fanguinary,  as  unjuft  and  arbitrary, 

This  cruel,  as  ever-memorable  perfecuticn,  being 
thus  concluded,  the  Gallic  Monarch,  as  if  willing 
to  (hew,  by  public  rejoicings,  the  fatisfadlion  he 
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experienced  from  the  refult  of  this  event,  magni-  A.  D, 
ficently  entertained  Edward  the  Second,  King  ofw,’v,*tf 
England,  and  his  Queen  Ifabella,  in  his  capital  ; 
beftowed  the  infignia  of  knighthood  upon  his  three 
fons,  and  many  of  the  young  nobility  :  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  hiftorians  of  his  reign,  nothing 
had  yet  exceeded  the  fplendour  of  the  fpebtacle, 
nor  the  profufion  and  expence  thus  lavilhed  by  the 
rapacious  and  inhuman  Philip. 

The  King  of  England  had  repaired  to  Paris,  to 
adjuft,  by  accommodation,  fome  differences  that 
had  arifen  between  his  Court  and  that  of  the  French 
Monarch :  both  Sovereigns  entered  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  fubfifting  caufes 
of  difguft ;  and,  receiving  the  crofs  from  the  Legate 
of  the  Papal  See,  mutually  avowed  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  undertake  another  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  tenth  of  their 
revenues  was  again  exa&ed  from  the  French  Cler¬ 
gy,  and  rigoroufly  levied  ;  but  the  fpiritual  enter- 
prife  did  not  take  place;  and,  upon  the  departure 
of  Edward  for  his  native  land,  Philip  refumed  his 
favourite  defign  of  annexing  the  valuable  county 
of  Flanders  to  his  already  powerful  and  fplendid 
poffe  (lions. 

Upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretences,  the  fon  of 
Robert  de  Bethune  had  been  arrefted  at  Paris,  and 
confined ;  but  had  fortunately  effe&ed  his  efcape. 

The  parliament,  to  which  Philip,  fecure  of  its  fa¬ 
vourable  decree,  had  fubmitted  the  decifion  of 
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A.  D.  the  affair,  pronounced  the  territories  of  the  Count 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  as  he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
former  engagements,  nor  had  he  repaired  in  per- 
fcn,  to  anfwer  to  the  charges  alledged  againft  him  ; 
and  the  King,  to  enforce  this  unjufl  decree,  levied 
an  army,  and  advanced  to  Courtray.  Without 
refources,  Robert,  unable  to  refill  the  French  arms, 
propofed  terms  of  accommodation  j  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  confent  to  the  rigorous  demands  of  his 
opponent.  At  the  departure  of  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  which  had 
been  delivered  into  his  hands,  drove  out  the  offi¬ 
cers  that  he  had  appointed  in  authority  over  them  j 
and  the  exafperated  Philip  returned  with  a  force 
fufficiently  powerful  to  chaflife  the  affront,  as 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  the  province.  This 
vaft  armament  procured  not,  however,  the  purpofed 
intention :  his  fubjedls,  haraffed  by  the  rapacity 
of  his  minifters,  exhaufled  by  their  various  ex- 
aflions,  and  never  cordially  inclined  to  the  Flemiffi 
war,  entered  into  an  almoft  univerfal  confederacy 
to  repel  their  further  oppreffions,  and  to  obtain  a 
redrefs  of  their  grievances.  At  the  head  of  an 
army  he  could  not  pay,  he  was  obliged  to  forego 
his  ambitious  project :  the  Count  renewed  his  pro- 
pofais  for  peace;  they  were  again  attended  to  ;  and 
Philip  once  more,  relu&antly  as  inglorioufiy,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  capital. 

-Mortified  at  the  general  difaffedlion  that  per¬ 
vaded  every  part  of  his  dominions;  and  fenfible 
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that  his  fubjefts,  irritated  at  his  exactions,  were  A. 
every  where  ready  to  fecond  their  refentments,  by 
an  open  refinance  to  his  will ;  Philip  was  necefli- 
tated  to  arreft  the  hand  of  oppreffion,  and  fubmit 
to  the  humiliation  of  difa vowing  his  concurrence 
in  the  meafures  that  had  been  adopted  by  his  mi- 
nifters  ;  but  the  apprehended  revolt  of  his  king¬ 
dom  occafioned  but  little  regret  to  the  mind  of 
the  King,  compared  to  what  he  fuffered  from 
events,  more  intimately  connected  with  his  do- 
meftic  happinefs,  his  parental  feelings,  and  his 
perfonal  difgrace.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Blanch  and 
Joan,  daughters  of  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  the 
conforts  of  his  fons,  were  accufed  of  having  proved 
unfaithful  to  the  marriage-bed.  The  Princefles 
were  arrefted  :  a  parliament  aflembled  at  Pontoife 
confirmed  the  difgrace  of  the  two  former,  who 
were  fentenced  to  perpetual  confinement ;  and 
their  paramours,  Philip,  and  Gautier  de  Launi, 
mutilated,  flayed,  and  dragged  over  a  field  that 
had  been  lately  reaped,  were  expofed,  to  clofe 
their  torments,  upon  a  gibbet.  The  awakened 
vengeance  was  not  contented  to  reft  here — Lewis, 
the  hufband  of  Margaret,  ordered  her  to  be  ftrangled 
in  her  imprifonment; — while  numbers  of  both 
fexes,  either  the  real  or  fictitious  accomplices  of 
their  intrigues,  were  condemned  to  perifh  by  tor¬ 
tures,  as  rigorous  as  they  were  ignominious. 
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The  chagrin  occafioned  by  this  difgraceful  bull-* 
nefs,  the  encreafing  perplexity  of  his  affairs,  with 
the  little  hope  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  re- 
efcablifh  his  authority,  threw  the  unhappy  Prince 
into  a  (late  of  languor  and  defpcndenCy,  that  he 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  overcome.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  and  deeply 
penetrated  by  refledlion  on  his  pail  enormities — 
his  laft  days  were  employed  in  regretting  the  mea- 
fures  he  had  purfued  ;  and  in  warmly  exhorting 
his  iucceffor  to  repair,  by  a  condubb  very  different 
from  that  by  which  his  own  abtions  had  been  guided, 
the  evils  of  which  he  had  himfelf  been  the  caufe  ; 
and  expired,  with  the  appearance  of  a  fervent  piety, 
and  fincere  repentance,  in  the  forty-feventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 

His  children,  by  Jane,  the  heirefs  of  Navarre, 
were  feven.-*— Of  the  fons,  Lewis ;  Philip,  Count 
of  Poitiers;  and  Charles,  Count  of  la  Marche, 
were  fucceffively  Kings  of  France  ;  Robert  died 
young.  The  daughters  were — Margaret ;  Ifabel, 
Queen  of  England  ;  andBlanch. 


SS23B 


THE  dignity  of  the  throne,  fufiained  againft 
vaffals,  equally  proud  as  powerful ;  a  new  peerage 
erebted  in  France ;  the  third  effate  admitted  into 
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the  aftemblies  of  the  nation  ;  the  Supreme  Tribu-  A.  D. 
nals  denominated  Parliaments,  rendered  ftationary 
at  Paris  j  the  Papal  enterprifes  fuccefsfully  arrefted  j 
judicial  combat  for  ever  abolifhed  in  all  civil 
caufes ;  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  fup- 
prefted  throughout  Chriftendom  ;  and  the  city  of 
Lyons,  with  its  territory,  annexed  to  the  French 
crown — fuch  is  the  exordium  of  the  reign  we  have 
juft  reviewed,  as  given  by  the  Abbe  Velly,  an 
eminent  and  inquifitive  hiftorian.  But  will  the 
character  of  the  Monarch,  which  is  thus  meant  to 
be  extolled,  juftify  the  candid  inquifition  of  the 
impartial  inveftigator? 

In  the  long  and  adtive  adminiftration  of  Philip, 
we  feek  in  vain  for  one  amiable  trait  to  brighten 
the  charafter  of  an  individual,  diftinguilhed  by 
his  immeafurable  arrogance,  infatiable  rapacity, 
and  perfevering  as  flagitious  cruelty.  A  treacherous 
violator  of  the  laws  of  confidence  and  hofpitality, 
in  the  perfon  of  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders, — he 
wafted  the  treafures  and  the  blood  of  his  people,  in 
an  unjuft  as  a  vain  attempt  to  annex  his  territories 
to  the  Gallic  crown.  Having  exhaufted  the  natural 
refources  of  his  kingdom,  by  this  expenfive  as 
unpopular  undertaking,  he  was  reduced  to  fupply 
the  wants  of  his  exchequer,  by  frauds  upon  the 
current  coin  of  his  dominions,  by  heavy  and  un¬ 
exampled  taxes,  and  by  the  cruel  perfecution  of 
an  Order  whofe  wealth,  rather  than  the  imputed 
crimes  alledged  againft  its  members,  was  more 

juftly 
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A.  D.  juftly  the  leading  caufe  of  its  final  extirpation  ; 
l-a^r^'and  which  obtained  this  rapacious  Prince  the  dif- 
graceful  epithets  of  a  falfe  coiner,  and  a  remorfelefs 
executioner. 

In  a  more  equal  fcale  may  be  weighed  his  dif- 
pute  with  Boniface :  alike  gifted  by  nature  with 
confpicuous  talents,  as  diftinguifhed  by  their  pro¬ 
minent  vices,  the  enterprifing  Prelate  required  the 
fpirit  and  independent  temper  of  Philip  to  be  con¬ 
fined  within  the  bounds  he  had  prefcribed ;  and 
both,  equally  grafping  at  the  riches  of  the  Gallican 
church,  were  only  anxious  to  fhare  its  fpoils,  un¬ 
der  the  femblance  of  a  feigned  protection. 

At  his  accefiion  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors, 
the  fubjefts  of  his  realms  had  been  prepared,  by 
the  equitable  government  of  his  grandfather,  to 
receive  a  legifiator.  It  was  but  neceffary  to  have 
been  juft,  to  have  eftablilhed  a  wife  and  a  regular 
government.  Without  the  abilities  of  a  Charle- 
magne,  or  the  virtues  of  a  Saint  Lewis — Philip 
was  far  from  thinking  that  the  legiflative  rights, 
with  which  he  found  himfelf  invefted,  w'ere  to  be 
employed  for  the  public  good  ;  and,  without  any 
regular  plan  for  the  extenfion  of  his  authority,  he 
yet  profited  by  every  occafion  to  augment  it.  The 
Nobles  he  managed  by  opprefting  the  lower  daffies  of 
focietv,  and  by  encouraging  the  fubjects  of  their  de- 
mefnes  to  revolt  againft  them.  He  created  new 
privileges  in  one  province,  while  he  deftroyed  their 
ancient  rights  in  another;  fomented  the  private  oif- 
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putes  of  his  vaflals,  to  mediate,  and,  under  this  A.  D. 
pretence,  to  ruin  both;  inftigated  in  fecret  the'-^’^ 
royal  bailiffs  to  unjuft  enterprifes,  recompenfing 
their  zeal,  by  publicly  difavowing  his  concur¬ 
rence,  and  menacing  to  revoke  the  meafures 
they  had  adopted ;  inflidting  real  injuries,  and  pre¬ 
tending  a  reparation  by  charters,  and  ufelefs  pro- 
mifes — fuch  were  the  oblique  politics  obfervable 
in  the  condudl  of  this  Prince. 

To  the  influence  of  others  have  been  attributed 
many  of  the  unpopular  meafures  of  his  govern¬ 
ment;  but,  ever  jealous  of  his  authority,  Philip 
reigned  alone ;  nor  had  he  occafion  for  any  infti- 
gator  to  encourage  the  ambitious  and  the  vindic¬ 
tive  propenfities  engrafted  in  his  heart.  With  all 
his  vices,  however,  his  condudt  in  domeftic  life 
has  not  been  arraigned  by  the  Italian  and  the 
Flemifh  writers,  who  have  otherwife  fo  freely  cen- 
fured  his  charadter; — we  may,  therefore,  at  leaft 
allow  him  the  merit  of  poffeffing  fome  fir  are  of 
virtue. 

His  perfonal  graces  and  accomplishments ;  his 
encouragement  and  protedlion  of  the  learned,  have 
been  dwelt  upon  by  the  panegy rifts  of  his  reign* 

He  was  likewife  brave,  adlive,  ardent  in  his  pur- 
fuits,  but  without  fteadinefs  to  render  fuccefsfu! 
his  military  enterprifes.  Poflefled  of  great  talents, 
they  were  not  ever  diredted  to  any  laudable  pur- 
pofe ;  and  it  is  rather  to  be  feared  that  his  Vices 
Were  of  more  prejudice,  than  his  abilities  we re  of 
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A.  D,  ufe  to  his  kingdom  ;  as  the  evil  confequences  pro- 
duced  by  his  rapacious  and  oppreffive  government, 
were  for  many  years  feverely  and  deeply  felt. 

By  whatever  m  .lives  actuated,  the  civii  and  po¬ 
litical  regulations  of  this  Prince  are  highly  de- 
ferving  notice,  and  entitled  to  praife.  He  ren¬ 
dered  his  Parliament,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature,  ftationary  at  Paris ;  a  meafure  at  one  ne- 
ceflfary  and  ufeful ;  thereby  fecuring  a  more  ready 
adminiftration  of  juftice  to  all  his  fubjedts.  The 
domeftic  Court  of  the  Capetian  Princes,  for  the 
internal  polity  of  their  demefnes,  had  hitherto 
been  accuflomed  to  follow  the  perfon  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  and  to  be  held  at  whatever  time,  and  in 
whatever  place,  he  had  judged  it  mod  convenient. 
To  the  Peers,  Nobles,  and  Prelates,  that  com- 
pofed  this  afiemblv,  which  had  in  the  lad  century 
been  didinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  immediate  predecedors  of  this  Prince 
had  added  clerks,  or  men  of  letters.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  was  considerably  augmented  by  Philip, 
who  likewife  introduced  fuperiors  or  prefidents, 
to  condud  their  tfanfactions  with  decency,  regu¬ 
larity,  and  difpatch.  Having,  by  thefe  means, 
obtained  credit  and  authority,  it  became  a  refpedted 
tribunal,  and  relieved  the  Sovereign  from  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  hearing  and  deciding  appeals  in  perfon. 
Upon  the  fame  principles  he  likewife  eredled  fove- 
reign  courts  at  Thouloufe,  Rouen,  and  Troyes; 
divifions  the  mod  diftant  from  his  capital ! 


To 
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To  appeafe  the  murmurs  that  affailed  him  from  A.  D. 
every  part  of  his  dominions — to  obtain  a  more 
willing  concurrence,  as  a  more  liberal  affiftance  in 
the  meafures  he  wifhed  to  purfue — feem  to  have 
been  the  real  motives  that  induced  Philip  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  third  eftate  into  the  affem'olies  of  the 
nation.  By  thus  Ihewing  a  defire  to  confult  with 
all,  he  more  readily  allayed  the  general  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  aware,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  plan 
he  hid  adopted  might  militate  againft  the  in- 
crealing  authority  of  the  crown,  and  fearful  left 
thefe  general  affemblies  Ihould  perceive  the  power 
with  which  they  wTere  entrufted,  and  the  nation 
Ihould  be  led  to  confider  them  as  an  ordinary  re¬ 
fort  of  government,  he  cautioufiy  avoided  con¬ 
voking  them  at  any  particular  time,  or  determinate 
place :  fometimes  convened  by  his  commiffioners 
in  different  provinces,  and  affembled  under  cir- 
cumftanees,  and  in  fuch  fituations,  as  were  moft 
favourable  to  his  views,  he  fcldom  found  them 
inclined  to  oppofe  his  wilhes,  but.  rather  to  be¬ 
come  the  dupes  of  his  political  and  artful 
defigns. 

With  their  affiftance,  he  was  certain  of  procuring 
a  temporary  calm,  when  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
was  in  fermentation,  and  of  preventing  particular 
affociations  that  might  lead  to  aftual  revolt:  this 
national  convocation,  therefore,  that  might  other- 
wife  have  produced  fo  much  public  good,  ferved 
but  to  favour  the  enterprilcs  of  Philip;  and  although 

no 
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A.  B.  no  authentic  records  are  left,  of  what  palled  in  the 
'^^proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  during  this 
reign,  the  nature  of  them  may  be  conceived  by 
the  memorials  handed  down  of  thofe  convoked 
under  the  fucceeding  Monarchs  of  the  Houfe  of 
-  Valois.  The  diforders  that  reigned  in  thefe,  and 
the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  its  members,  may 
convey  to  the  reader  fome  idea  in  what  manner 
each  Order  was  occupied,  in  the  purfuit  of  its  di- 
ibind  and  particular  interefbs,  when  called  upon 
to  deliberate  only  upon  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Philip,  however,  little  as  he 
meant  a  public  benefit  by  the  inftitution  of  the 
States-General,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  nation, 
to  have  eftablifhed  a  free  and  a  happy  govern¬ 
ment. 

With  Lyons,  Philip  annexed  to  his  dominions 
the  counties  of  Burgundy,  Angouleme,  and  La 
Marche;  and  ereded  Brittany,  Artois,  and  Anjou, 
into  peerages :  he  abolifhed  judicial  combat  in 
all  civil  matters  r  and,  by  the  law  of  appanages, 
limited  the  fuccefiion  to  Heirs  Male. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  REIGNS  OF  LEWIS  THE  TENTH,  PHILIP  THE 
FIFTH,  AND  CHARLES  THE  FOURTH. 

The  accefiion  of  Lewis  the  Tenth — Charles  of  Valois  appeafes 
the  difcontents  of  the  kingdom,  and  procures  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  Marigny — The  fate  of  that  minifter — The  ill  fuc* 
cefs  of  Lewis  in  Flanders — His  death,  and  character — Philip, 
his  brother,  affumes  the  regency — He  takes  up  arms  againft 
the  Count  of  Artois — His  fuccefs — The  confort  of  Lewis 
Hutin  delivered  of  a  fon — He  is  baptized  by  the  name  of 
John,  and  dies — Philip  is  acknowledged  king — His  fuc- 
cefsful  negociations  with  his  opponents  —  He  concludes 
a  peace  with  the  Flemings  —  The  affairs  of  Italy  and 
Germany  —  Philip  of  Valois  goes  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Pope —  A  fedition  of  the  peafantry — The  perfection 
of  the  Jews — The  projected  reformations  of  Philip,  with 
his  death,  and  character  —  The  acceffion  of  Charles  the 
Fair — His  divorce  and  marriage — Settles  the  fucceflion  of 
Flanders — War  with  England — The  conqueft  of  Guienne— 

Ifabel  repairs  to  Paris — Her  intrigues — Invafion  of  England, 
and  the  fate  of  Edward  King  of  England — Charles  difap- 
pointed  in  his  views  upon  the  Imperial  Crown — His  death 
and  charadler. 

I_/EWIS,  who  had  for  fome  years  borne  the  title  1314* 
of  King  of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Jane,  Nov*29 
fucceeded  to  the  Gallic  throne  in  the  twenty- 
third,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  twenty-fifth 

year 
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A.  D.  year  of  his  age.  Left  to  encounter  the  gathering 
florm,  that  had  threatened  to  fluke  to  its  founda¬ 
tions,  the  authority  of  Philip;  his  fon,  with  an  ex- 
haurted  exchequer,  and  an  alienated  nobility,  ven¬ 
tured  not  to  proceed  to  the  ceremony  of  his  coro¬ 
nation,  until  he  had  made  home  attempt  to  allay 
the  general  fermentation,  which  announced  an 
approaching  infurrebtion.  To  the  negociations  of 
his  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois,  he  confided  the  pre¬ 
carious  and  important  attempt.  This  Prince, 
who  had  borne  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  admi- 
nirtration  of  the  lafl  reign,  had  obtained  an  un¬ 
limited  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  young  So¬ 
vereign:  with  violent  and  uncontroulable  paffions, 
he  was,  however,  fuccefsful  in  the  deputed  charge: 
preceded  by  commiflioners,  he  repaired  to  the  dif- 
contented  provinces,  examined  the  natuie  of  their 
refpebtive  grievances ;  by  an  engagement  to  re  flare 
the  privileges  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis, 
calmed  the  minds  of  the  Nobles;  and,  by  annul¬ 
ling  fome  impolitic  imports,  with  the  facrifice,  to 
the  public  indignation,  of  Enguerrand  of  Marigny, 
he  for  a  while  appeafed  the  murmurs  of  the 
people. 

Marigny,  Count  of  Longuevi lie,  of  honourable 
defcent  in  Normandy,  diftinguilbed  for  his  natural 
and  political  endowments,  had  been  the  chofep 
friend,  and  the  confidential  minifler  of  Philip:  the 
elevation  he  ad  attained,  he  ftill  preferved  in  the 
councils  of  the  fon.  The  temporary  calm  that 

had 
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had  been  procured  through  the  interference  of  the  A. 
Count  of  Valois,  had  not,  in  any  manner,  applied  a 
remedy  to  the  embarraflfed  ftate  of  the  finances.  The 
young  Monarch,  who  was  obliged,  from  his  pecu¬ 
niary  necefiities,  to  defer  his  coronation,  demanded, 
in  his  council,  the  caufe  of  the  impoverifhed  ftate 
of  the  royal  exchequer.  In  reply  to  Charles,  who 
had  referred  the  King  to  his  minifter,  for  an  expla¬ 
nation,  Marigny  boldly  charged  the  Count  with  ha¬ 
ving  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  a  confiderable 
portion  of  thofe  exaftions  fo  rigoroufly  levied  in  the 
laft  reign.  Equally  inflamed,  the  interpofition  of 
the  furrounding  Nobles  prevented  an  immediate 
reference  to  the  fword;  but  the  implacable  re- 
fentment  of  Valois,  that  had  been  long  indignantly 
ftifled,  ended  not  here;  he  attributed  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  minifter,  a  variety  of  mifdemeanors, 
fome  probably  true,  others  entirely  void  of  foun¬ 
dation,  aggravating  his  charges  with  the  moft 
fenfelefs  accufations,  alledging  that,  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  he  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  Philip; 
and  that,  by  the  fame  machinations,  he  was  again 
attempting  the  deftruilion  of  his  fuccefibr. 

Marigny  demanded  to  be  heard  in  his  defence; 
it  was  denied  him;  the  King,  fecretly  confcious  of 
his  innocence,  fought  to  lave  him;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  accufer  prevailed,  and  the  weak,  but 
reluftant  Lewis,  confented  to  the  facrifice  required. 
Infult  was  fuperadded  to  injuftice — he  was  con¬ 
demned — his  immenfe  wealth  confiscated — and  he 
was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  at  Montfaucon,  which  he 
Vol.II.  Y  had 
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A.  D.  had  himfelf  ordered  to  be  eredted  for  the  expofi** 
tion  of  fignal  offenders;  The  difgraceful  end  of 
this  illuflrious  favourite,  with  the  firm  afieveration 
of  his  innocence,  to  the  very  lafh  moment  of  his 
life,  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  public,  than  the  Count  of  Valois  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  fufpedt.  Confidered  as  the  vidtim  of  his 
paffions,  he  was  as  fincerely  regretted,  after  his 
death,  as  he  had  been  execrated  in  the  days  of  his 
profperity,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fubfe- 
quent  conduct  of  his  accufer,  he  was  himfelf  in¬ 
ternally  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  his  perfec¬ 
tion.  Having  been,  fome  years  afterwards,  feized 
with  a  paralytic  diforder,  in  the  hour  of  defpair 
he  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  reproaches  of  his 
confcience  by  charitable  donations,  and  by  an 
ample  acknowledgement  of  the  divine  retribution. 

The  confifcated  effedts  of  Marigny,  and  his 
fuppofed  accomplices,  were  foon  exhaufled :  a 
projedted  war  with  Flanders  required  new  aids ; 
and  frefh  meafures  were  devifed  to  provide  more 
ample  refources.  The  minifters,  unappailed  by 
the  fate  of  their  predecefior,  purfued  the  fame 
maxims  as  thofe  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
late  reign  :  upon  various  pretences,  thfey  drew 
fubfidies  from  the  Nobles ;  levied  a  tenth  upon 
the  Clergy j  enfranchifcd  the  bondfmen  of  the 
royal  demefnes,  for  pecuniary  confi  derations ;  and, 
when  they  refufed  to  purchafe  their  liberty,  they  were 
declared  free,  and  their  effedls  were  feized  offices 
of  judicature  were  fold;  the  Jews,  who  had  been 

expelled 
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expelled  the  kingdom  in  former  reigns,  were  per-  A.  D. 
mitted,  in  confideration  of  an  ample  contribution,  to'-^r^ 
re-eftablifh  themfelves  in  France ; — and,  by  thefe 
means,  and  other  oppreffive  meafures,  Lewis  was 
enabled  to  raife  a  confiderable  force,  with  which 
he  entered  the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
Unable  to  contend  with  the  fuperior  power  of  his 
adverfary,  Robert  de  Bethune,  to  deprecate  the  . 
vengeance  of  his  opponent,  offered  to  deliver  up 
the  city  of  Courtray,  which  had  been  inverted  by 
the  Gallic  army.  By  an  artful  protradtion  of  the 
negociation,  the  French  Monarch  was  detained  in 
Flanders,  until  the  advance  of  the  autumnal  feafon 
compelled  him  to  relinquifh  his  enterprife.  Cour¬ 
tray  was  recovered  by  the  Flemings  and  the  King, 
with  the  lols  of  a  confiderable  proportion  of  his 
military  equipage,  retired,  in  difgrace,  to  his 
capital. 

Perplexed  by  the  low  rtate  of  his  finances,  as  1316. 
by  the  meafures  which  he  fhould  adopt,  to  enable  June  7‘ 
him  to  renew,  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  his  project 
againrt  the  Flemings,  his  embarraffments  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  complaints  from  every  part  of  his 
kingdom,  of  the  rigorous  exadtions  of  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  many  of  whom  were  facrificed  to  the 
popular  indignation ;  when  a  fudden  attack,  im¬ 
puted  to  poifon,  but  more  generally  attributed  to 
a  pleurify,  put  an  end  to  all  his  difquietudes, 
after  a  fhort  and  uneafy  reign  of  eighteen  months. 

By  his  firft  confort,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who 
fell  a  vidtim  to  her  criminal  intrigues,  he  had  a 

Y  2  daughter 
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A.  D.  daughter,  Jane;  and  Clemence,  a  princefs  of 
Hungary,  whom  he  efpcufed  foon  after  his  ac- 
cefiion  to  the  throne,  he  left  pregnant. 

The  fhort  duration  of  the  reign  of  this  Prince, 
who  feerns  to  have  been  entirely  guided  by  the 
counfels  of  the  Count  of  Valois,  affords  but  flender 
materials  for  refledtion.  He  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  Hutin,  during  his  life-time,  which  his  , 
light  and  irregular  conduft,  producing  more  noife 
than  effeff,  might  poffibly  have  deferved.  The 
contrafled  period  in  which  he  was  fated  to  wear 
the  crown,  was  employed  in  unjuftifiable  mea- 
fures,  as  in  the  mod:  unworthy  artifices,  to  extort 
pecuniary  advances  from  his  fubjedls ;  and  the 
retribution  fo  fervently  recommended  in  the  lafl 
teftament  of  this  Monarch,  and  in  that  of  his 
predeceffor,  evince  the  inward  teftimony  they  ex¬ 
perienced  of  their  injuftice. 


The  demife  of  Lewis,  left  in  a  date  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  the  different  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
Uncertain  to  whom  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
or  the  regency,  ought,  by  hereditary  right,  to  de¬ 
volve — Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  unwilling  to  re - 
linquifh  the  authority  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  fupporting  the  royal  widow, 
affembled  his  adherents,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Louvre. 


Upon 
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Upon  the  approach  of  Philip,  Count  of  Poi-  A.  D. 
tiers,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  who  had  been 
engaged  at  Lyons,  in  the  eleftion  of  a  fucceifor 
to  the  pontifical  chair,  yvhich  had  been  vacant 
fince  the  death  of  Clement  the  Fifth,  Charles, 
with  the  confederate  Princes,  abandoned  the  ca¬ 
pital.  A  negociation  took  place ;  and,  by  the 
decifion  of  the  Parliament,  the  Count  of  Poitiers 
was  unanimoufly  acknowledged  the  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

Having  affirmed  the  adminiftration,  his  fhort 
regency  was  principally  employed  in  fupport  of 
Matilda,  Countefs  of  Artois,  the  confort  of  the 
Count  of  Burgundy,  againft  Robert,  grandfon  of 
the  Count  of  Artois,  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Cour- 
tray.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  thofe  territories  had  been  difputed.  The 
decifion  of  that  Monarch  had  adjudged  them  to 
Matilda,  the  daughter,  in  preference  to  Robert, 
the  grandfon  of  the  departed  Count.  The  latter, 
compelled  to  acquiefce  in  this  fentence,  had  re¬ 
mained  inactive  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  and 
his  fon;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Lewis,  he  re- 
afiumed  his  arms.  Unfuccefsful  againft  the  fu- 
perior  forces  of  the  Regent,  the  Parliament,  to 
whofe  final  decifion  were  left  their  refpedtive 
claims,  confirmed  to  the  Countefs  of  Artois  the 
contefted  pofiTeiTions. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Regent,  from  his  expe-  1316. 
dition  into  Artois,  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  aI''T°v,I4 
prince,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  John. 

Y  3  The 
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A.  D.  The  death  of  this  infant,  who  lived  but  eight,  or, 
according  to  others,  twenty  days,  and  who  was 
proclaimed  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  the 
funeral  fervice,  left  open  the  vacant  throne  to 
Philip, 


j InJj'  Philip  the  Fifth,  furnamed  the  Long,  fo  di- 
flinguilhed  from  the  height  of  his  ftature,  un¬ 
willing  to  trull  to  a  public  inveftigation  his  preca¬ 
rious  rights,  fo  foon  as  the  obfequies  of  the  infant 
king  were  performed,  alfumed  the  regal  title;  and, 
with  the  affi  (lance  of  the  royal  revenues,  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Contlable  and  his  uncles,  the  Counts 
of  Valois  and  Evreux,  alTemb.led  fome  troops; 
and,  repairing  to  Rheims,  was  anointed  and 
crowned  by  the  hands  of  Robert,  Archbilhop  of 
that  diocefe.  The  important  ceremony  happily 
effecled,  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  tranquil 
poffeffions  of  the  dignity  he  had  attained,  by  a 
negocianon  with  thofe  who  were  the  moll  a  drive 
in  their  oppoftion  to  his  attainment  of  the 
crown. 

From  the  fucceflion  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  Gallic- 
throne  had  been  invariably  filled  by  the  direct 
defcendants  of  that  Prince.  It  had  long  been  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  crown  of  France, 
from  a  particular  claufe  in  the  Salian  code,  com- 
prifing  the  laws  of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the 
Franks,  could  not  devolve  to  a  female;  an  opi¬ 
nion  ftrenuoufiy  oppofed  by  Eudes,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy 
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gundy,  who  had  afierted  the  claim  of  Jane,  his  A.  D. 
niece,  the  only  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  to  the 
dominions  of  her  father,  and  had  ineffettually  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  the  coronation  of  Philip. 

The  Gallic  Monarch,  upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
aflfembled  the  Nobles,  Prelates,  and  Deputies  of 
his  capital,  when,  by  a  folemn  and  deliberate  de¬ 
cree,  they  confirmed  his  elevation  to  the  throne ; 
tendered  their  oaths  of  fubmiflion  and  fidelity, 
both  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fon,  but  who  did  not 
furvive  to  receive  the  advantage  of  this  fpontaneous 
recognition  j  and  declared  females  for  ever  inca¬ 
pable  of  fucceeding,  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  confideration  ofhisefpou- 
fal  with  Jane,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  King,  and 
the  poflefiion  of  the  territories  dependent  upon  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  the  inheritance  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  facrificed  to  his  ambition  the  interefts  of  the 
Princefs  whofe  caufe  he  had  fo  recently  under¬ 
taken  to  defend.  By  the  like  means,  and  with 
equal  fucCefs,  Philip  prevailed  upon  the  principal 
Nobles,  who  had  been  inimical  to  his  authority, 
to  attach  themfelves  to  his  caufe;  and  to  the  fon 
of  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Evreux,  he  promifed 
his  niece,  the  infant  heirefs  of  Navarre, 

The  calm  was  but  of  fhort  duration:  the  com-  132° 
motions  that  had  difturbed  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
deceffor,  threatened  to  moletl  the  tranquillity  of 
Philip;  but  he  fteadily  fupported  the  lower  orders 
of  the  kingdom,  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  great 
vaflals  of  the  Crown ;  made  fevere  examples  of 

Y  4  thofe 
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A-  D.  thofe  who  had  been  the  inflruments  of  public  op- 
preflion  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  obtained  fo  decided 
a  fupport  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  fociety,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  tender  abortive  thofe  affectations 
that  were  feeming  to  counteract  his  authority. 
IWith  the  Flemings,  who  were  perpetually  in  arms, 
he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  final  peace,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  attention  from  the  commencement  of 
his  late  regency !  and  which,  after  various  nego- 
ciations,  he  at  length  effected.  Lille,  Douay,  and 
Orchies,  w'ere  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of 
Philip;  and  Lewis,  the  grandfon  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  efpoufed  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the 
Gallic  Monarch. 

While  France  was  thus  enjoying  an  interval  of 
tranquillity,  Italy  was  the  theatre  of  perpetual  con¬ 
tentions.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibe¬ 
lines,  which  butchered  each  other  without  huma¬ 
nity  or  remorfe,  ftill  continued.  The  conteft  was 
not  however,  as  heretofore,  between  the  empire 
and  the  priefthood,  but  between  faction  and  fac¬ 
tion.  Clement  the  Fifth  had,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  abandoned  the  capital  of  the  Papal  do¬ 
minions,  for  the  more  tranquil  refidence  of  Avi¬ 
gnon;  and  the  Italian  cities,  no  longer  leagued 
agajnft  the  Emperors,  had  been  for  fome  time 
occupied  in  their  own  aggrandifement.  From  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  the  Sovereigns  of 
Germany  had  neglected  their  claims  to  that  fertile 
country;  but  Henry  the  Seventh,  having  efta- 
blifhed  a  temporary  calm  in  his  German  domi¬ 
nions* 
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nions,  refolved  to  re-eftablifh  the  imperial  au¬ 
thority  beyond  the  Alps :  oppofition  was  futile ; 
he  compelled  the  more  powerful  cities  to  fubmif- 
fion;  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned,  at  Milan, 
King  of  Lombardy  ;  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
Lords  of  Cclonna,  obtained,  although  attended 
with  an  effufion  of  blood,  an  admiffion  into  the 
capital  of  the  Papal  dominions,  and  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals. 
In  his  preparations  to  affert  his  authority  over  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  pofleffed  by  Robert  of 
Anjou,  the  fon  of  Charles  the  Lame,  a  fudden 
death,  attributed  to  poifon,  adminiftered  by  a  Do¬ 
minican  Friar,  arrefted  his  career  of  victory ;  and 
the  conteft  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Frederick 
the  Handfome,  Duke  of  Auftria,  for  the  vacant 
fceptre ,  renewed  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
throughout  the  Italian  and  German  States. 

John  the  Twenty-fecond,  who,  by  the  influence 
of  Philip  the  Long,  had  fucceeded  to  the  honours 
of  the  pontifical  chair,  oppofed  the  elevation  of 
Lewis;  but  the  caufe  of  that  Prince  being  flre- 
nuoufly  fupported  by  the  Gibeline  faftion,  of 
which  the  family  of  the  Vifconti,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  a  fovereign  authority  in  Milan,  were 
the  leaders,  the  Pontiff  was  obliged  to  lue  for  the 
afllftance  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  to  arreft  their 
devaluations  in  the  Papal  territories ;  and  Philip 
was  prevailed  upon,  at  his  interceffion,  to  fend  an 
army  into  Italy,  conducted  by  Philip,  Count  of 
Mans,  the  foi|  of  Charles  of  Valois,  where,  de¬ 
duced 
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A.  D.  duced  by  the  artifices  of  Galeazzo  di  Vifconti,  the 
%**V**J  young  Prince  was  induced  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prife,  and  returned  into  France  without  having- 
performed  any  action  of  importance. 

1320.  The  tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  encouraged 
the  French  Monarch  to  refume  his  intentions  of 
an  expedition  into  Palefiine.  He  had  affumed 
the  crofs,  in  the  council  held  at  Vienne,  in  the 
reign  of  his  father  j  and,  anxious  to  fulfil  his 
vows,  had  been  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon, 
while  regent,  to  defift  from  his  meditated  de- 
fign.  His  enterprife  v,7as  again  fufpended  by  the 
interference  of  the  Pope,  who  rather  wilhed  that 
the  Gallic  arms,  intended  for  the  fuccour  of  the 
Chrifcians  of  the  Eaft,  Ihould  be  employed  in  the 
fupport  of  his  precarious  authority. 

The  unfortunate  avowal  of  his  intentions,  gave 
birth  to  a  fedition,  refembling  that  which  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Saint  Lewis  had  occafioned  in  the  laft 
century.  A  multitude  of  the  lower  clafies  of 
people,  principally  fhepherds,  and  thofe  employed 
in  agriculture,  aflfembled  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  pretext  of  refcuing  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  pofieffion  of  the  Infidels.  The 
King,  feduced  by  his  ardour  for  the  crufades,  was 
inclined,  at  its  commencement,  to  favour  their 
zeal  i  but  the  diforders,  and  the  cruelties  they 
committed,  foon  called  for  the  arm  of  the  legif- 
lature  to  refrain.  The  unfortunate  Jews,  the 
principal  objedts  of  their  cupidity  and  rage,  v/ere 
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butchered  without  mercy  by  thefe  fanatics;  and 
Philip,  too  late  convinced  of  his  error,  was  obliged 
to  aflemble  a  confiderable  force  to  punifh  and 
difperfe  this  licentious  rabble. 

The  rumour  of  the  intendeds  crufade,  was  not 
lefs  fatal  to  France  than  if  the  expedition  of  Philip 
had  really  taken  place.  A  prodigious  mortality 
daily  fwept  off  the  fubjedts  of  his  realm:  the  Jews 
were  convidfed  of  having  caufed  the  wells,  the 
fountains,  and  the  rivers,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  be  poifoned.  Inftigated,  as  has  been  fuppbfed, 
by  the  Mahometan  Princes  of  Africa,  who  were 
fearful  of  the  event  of  another  crufade,  and  en¬ 
raged  at  their  recent  fufferings,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined,  while  they  indulged  their  refentment,  to 
incapacitate,  by  the  fame  means,  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch  from  affembling  a  force  fufficient  to  under¬ 
take  his  foreign  expedition.  Upon  the  difcovery 
of  this  horrid  attempt,  the  effedts  of  thofe  unhappy 
people  were  confiscated,  and  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  fpoils  was  allotted  to  augment  the 
royal  treafury;  and  indifcriminately  plundered, 
maffacred,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  the  per¬ 
fected  victims  perflfted,  in  their  lafl:  moments,  to 
aflert  their  innocence  of  the  charges  alledged 
againfi:  them.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  fate  of 
their  aflocfates,  were  banilhed  from  the  kingdom ; 
nor  have  they,  fince  that  period,  been  ever  re-ad¬ 
mitted  into  France,  by  any  formal  or  legiflative 
adt  whatever. 
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From  henceforth  the  reign  of  Philip  was  occu- 
pied  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  a  more  impartial 
and  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  in  a  ftill 
farther  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  great  vaflfals 
of  the  Crown.  He  attempted  to  abolifh  their 
right  of  coining,  as  detrimental  to  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  which,  could  he  have 
effected,  would  have  enabled  him  to  affix  a  ftandard 
for  weights,  meafures,  and  the  current  coin  of  his 
dominions,  which  had  been  for  fo  many  years  in  a 
ftate  of  fluctuation  :  but  the  oppofition  he  met 
with,  obliged  him  to  relinquifh  this  falutary  mea- 
fure ;  and  he  therefore  endeavoured,  as  a  pallia¬ 
tive  to  the  evil,  to  purchafe  their  rights  from  fuch  as 
were  willing,  for  a  pecuniary  recompenfe,  to  forego 
this  pernicious  as  dangerous  privilege. 

Intent  upon  his  various  projects  for  reformation, 
he  fell  into  a  lingering  difeafe,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  fome  months,  terminated  his  exiftence,  in  the 
fixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of 
his  age  j  leaving  by  his  Queen,  Jane  of  Burgundy, 
four  daughters : — Jane,  efpouied  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  Margaret,  to  Lewis,  Count  of  Flan¬ 
ders  ;  Ifabeij  and  Blanch. 

In  the  few  years  allotted  to  the  reign  of  Philip, 
he  gave  indications  of  confiderable  talents  for  go¬ 
vernment  :  a  fevere  adminiftrator  of  juftice,  and 
tenacious  of  his  word,  he  feems  to  have  poflefled 
more  intrinfic  honefty,  than  had  fallen  to  the  lhare 
of  mod  of  his  predeceftbrs  of  the  Capetian  line. 
His  ordonnances  were  favourable  to  theprogrefs  of 
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Civil  liberty ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  who 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  lords, 
and  who  were  as  ferocious  as  they  were  ignorant 
and  fuperftitious.  Devout,  without  weaknefs, 
gentle  in  his  manners,  and  with  a  mind  well  en¬ 
dowed,  he  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  himfelf  for 
his  attainments,  than  applauded  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  protedion  he  gave  to  learning  in  others. 


Upon  the  demife  of  Philip,  Charles,  furnamed 
the  Fair,  Count  de  la  Marche,  was,  without  oppo- 
fition,  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  crowned  at 
Rheims,  by  Robert  dc  Courtenay,  archbifhop  of 
that  fee.  The  firft  care  of  the  new  Sovereign  was 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Blanch  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  been  condemned  for  her  irregularities  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  to  a  perpetual  con¬ 
finement  in  Chateau-Gaillard.  The  convenient 
plea  of  affinity  of  blood  was  urged  to  the  com¬ 
pliant  Pontiff,  John  the  Twenty-feconJ,  who, 
anxious  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  and  fupportof  the 
Gallic  Monarch,  in  a  projeded  armament  for  the 
fuccour  of  the  Chriftians  of  Armenia  and  Cyprus, 
readily  confented  to  diffolve  an  union,  which  had 
been  fandioned  by  the  difpenfation  of  his  prede- 
ceffor.  Thus  freed,  by  the  Papal  indulgence,, 
from  his  former  engagement,  Charles  took,  for  the 
partner  of  his  throne,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany  : 

and 
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A.D.  and  not  unmindful  of  the  willies  of  the  Holy  Fa** 
'**~v**J  ther,  he  commenced  the  molt  adtive  preparations 
to  promote  the  intended  enterprife.  When  the 
difturbances  that  had  arifen  refpedting  the  fucceffion 
to  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  the  recent  mifun- 
derftanding  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
Courts  of  France  and  England,  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Charles  to  matters  of  more  importance  to 
his  general  intereft  ;  and  the  fpiritual  projedt  was 
abandoned. 

Upon  the  death  of  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders, 
Lewis,  his  grandfon,  had  been  recognifed  as  his 
fuccefifor  in  that  county  :  his  rights  were  contefted 
by  Robert  of  Cafiel,  his  uncle.  The  Flemings, 
difpleafed  at  the  confidence  repofed  by  their  young 
Sovereign  in  the  Abbe  of  Vezelay,  a  native  of 
France,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  competitor. 
Lewis  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  again!!  his 
opponent ;  arrefted,  confined,  and  again  reltored 
to  liberty  and  fovereignty,  by  the  timely  fup- 
port,  and  menaced  vengeance  of  the  Gallic  Court. 

The  rupture  with  the  Englifh  Crown  was  not  fo 
fpeedily  allayed.  A  fubjedt  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Guienne  had  eredted  a  caftle  upon  fome 
land  that  was  claimed  by  the  French  Monarch,  as 
appertaining  to  his  crown,  and  of  which  he  was, 
by  order  of  that  Prince,  difpofTeiTed.  Retaken  by 
affault,  the  Senechal  of  the  province  configned  the 
French  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Charles,  juftly 
irritated  at  this  hafiy  procedure,  demanded  an  im¬ 
mediate  reparation  j  and  Edward  difmified  his  bro^ 
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ther  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  to  the  capital  of  the  A.  D. 
Gallic  monarchy,  to  endeavour,  by  conciliating  '**~f**f 
means,  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  the 
crowns.  Difficulties  were  fucceffively  ftarted  % 
and  no  fincerity  of  requital  appearing  to  aituate 
the  Engliffi  Court, — Charles  fent  an  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Valois,  to  the 
place  of  contellation,  which  he  took,  and  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  (b  rapid  and  fuccefsful  were  the 
French  arms,  in  the  continental  dominions  of  the 
King  of  England,  that  to  preferve  Bourdeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  the  few  places  of  importance  that  had 
not  furrendered  to  the  viitors,  the  Earl  of  Kent 
folicited  and  obtained  a  fhort  truce ;  and  Ifabel, 
the  Queen  of  Edward,  was  permitted  to  repair  to 
Paris,  to  attempt,  by  a  perfonal  negociation  with 
her  brother,  an  amicable  adjuftment  of  all  fubfift- 
ing  caufes  of  difguft. 

The  fubfequent  conduit  of  this  Princefs,  is  a 
proof  of  the  infincerity  of  her  intentions.  Actu¬ 
ated  by  her  refentments  againft  Hugh  le  Defpenfer, 
or  Spencer,  a  nobleman,  and  his  fon,  by  whofe 
councils  the  weak  and  infatuated  Edward  was 
guided,  fhe  rather  endeavoured  to  excite  than  allay 
the  refentments  of  Charles.  A  treaty  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fome  forward nefs;  and  it  was  at  length 
confented  to,  that  Guienne  ffiould  be  reftored,  fo 
foon  as  Edward  had  in  perfon  done  homage  for 
thofe  territories.  For  the  performance  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  many  difficulties  occurred.  The  younger 
Spencer,  fenfible  of  the  animofity  of  the  Queen, 
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A.  t>.  was  unwilling  to  attend  his  Sovereign  to  a  Court 
in  which  her  intereft  was  fo  prevalent ;  and  equally 
reludtant  to  remain  in  England,  where  he  was  fo 
generally  obnoxious,  without  the  protection  of  the 
royal  authority,  propofed  as  an  expedient,  to  remove 
the  only  obftacle  to  the  completion  of  the  bufinefs, 
that  the  Englifh  Monarch  fhould  refign  his  pof- 
feffions  in  France  to  his  fon,  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
then  a  youth  of  thirteen  years;  and  that  he  fhould 
repair  to  Paris,  and  perform  the  required  homage. 
Thefe  terms  were  accepted :  the  young  Prince 
was  dignified  with  a  fplendid  efcort  to  the  French 
Court ;  and  the  affair  being  adjufled,  the  King  of  , 
England  required  the  return  of  his  confort  and  of 
his  fon. 

Having  now  got  into  her  hands  the  heir  of  the 
monarchy,  and  bent  upon  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
King  and  his  minion,  the  projedts  of  Ifabel  began 
to  be  developed.  During  her  rendence  at  Paris, 
her  court  had  been  the  refort  of  the  numerous  dif- 
afiredted  fubjedls  that  had  been  driven  by  their  own 
turbulence,  or  the  oppreffion  of  the  Spencers,  from 
the  kingdom.  Among  others  of  this  defcription 
was  Roger  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron  of  the 
Welfh  Marches,  who,  having  been  condemned  for 
high  treafon,  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape 
into  France.  With  this  Nobleman,  the  confort 
of  Edward,  forgetting  the  honour  and  fidelity  fhe 
owed  her  hufband  and  her  fovereign,  lived  in  a 
{late  of  criminal  and  avowed  intimacy.  Soon  in¬ 
formed 
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formed  of  the  fcandalous  proceedings  of  his  queen,  A.  D. 
and  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  fhe  held  with  the 
malcontents  of  the  kingdom,  the  Englilh  Monarch 
reiterated  his  peremptory  orders  for  her  return  j 
but  (be  publicly  announced  her  determination  never 
to  venture  to  his  Court  again,  until  the  younger 
Spencer  fhould  be  for  ever  removed  from  his  pre¬ 
fence  and  his  councils  ;  a  declaration  that  threw  a 
veil  over  the  treafonable  enterpifes  (he  projedted, 
and  obtained  her  a  decided  popularity  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  her  injured  fovereign. 

Irritated  at  her  refufal,  and  confidering  her  refi- 
dence  in  the  Court  of  her  brother,  as  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  England  commenced 
hoftilities.  Charles,  who  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  criminal  condudt  of  Ifabel,  afiiamed  openly  to 
fupport  her  unjuflifiable  proceedings,  and  gained 
by  the  gold  that  accompanied  the  letters  and  re- 
monftrances  of  Edward,  withdrew  his  avowed  pro¬ 
tection,  and  commanded  her  immediate  departure 
from  his  dominions. 

The  Queen  ventured  not  to  difpute  the  unwel¬ 
come  mandate.  Admonifhed  of  the  danger  of 
delay,  by  Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  who  informed 
her  of  the  fecret  intentions  of  the  Gallic  Council, 
to  arreft,  and  deliver  her  perfon,  with  that  of  her 
fon,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  her  favourite,  Morti¬ 
mer,  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  Ihe  haftily 
quitted  the  territories  of  the  French  Monarch ;  and 
by  the  counfel  of  her  fecret  advifer,  the  Count  of 
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Artois,  repaired  to  the  Court  of  the  Count  oi 
Hainault.  To  Philippa,  the  fecond  daughter  of 
this  Prince,  fhe  affianced  her  fon  ;  and,  with  his 
affiftance,  embarked,  with  a  confiderable  arma¬ 
ment,  and  a  refpeCtable  efcort,  from  Dort,  and 
landed  in  fafety  upon  the  coaft  of  Suffolk.  Her  pre¬ 
fence  animated  her  adherents  with  confidence,  and 
the  efforts  of  Edward  were  unequal  to  the  traitor¬ 
ous  and  hoftile  confpiracy.  The  fuccefs  of  his 
Queen  was  adequate  to  her  mod  fanguine  wifhes  : 
the  Spencers,  without  any  form  of  trial,  were  fa- 
crificea  to  the  refentment  of  their  enemies :  the 
fame  fate  awaited  the  few  refpeCtable  adherents 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  perfon  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Edward  himfelf,  depo- 
fed,  degraded,  and  confined,  was,  fome  months 
after,  doomed  to  fill  the  meafure  of  her  iniquity, 
by  a  death  as  cruel  as  it  was  ignominious. 

About  the  period  in  which  commenced  his  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  Englifh  Court,  Charles  had  been 
induced,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Pontiff,  to  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  fhould  have  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plifh,  in  his  own  perfon,  the  re-union  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  and  the  Gallic  crowns.  He  was  weak  enough 
to  repair  for  that  purpofe,  with  a  fplendid  efcort, 
to  Bar  upon  the  Aube,  in  the  expectation  that  he 
fhould  there  meet  with  thofe  Princes  of  Germany 
who  were  inimical  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  be  recognifed  as  their  So¬ 
vereign.  Difappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
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hiifed  meeting,  he  returned,  chagrined  and  morti¬ 
fied,  to  his  capital ;  nor  could  the  reiterated  ex¬ 
hortations  and  promifes  of  the  Holy  Father  induce 
him  to  rifk  a  fecond  difgrace. 

The  Gallic  Monarch,  who,  by  the  early  pro- 
tedlion  he  had  afforded  the  criminal  Ifabel,  had 
been  ultimately  the  caufe  of  the  fatal  cataftrophe 
of  Edward,  refufed  however  to  acknowledge  her 
fon,  who  had  been  crowned  upon  the  depofition  of 
his  father,  until  the  death  of  that  Prince;  when 
he  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Englifh  Crown,  and 
accepted  the  excufes  of  the  young  Monarch,  who 
was  prevented,  by  the  unfettled  ftate  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  from  repairing  in  perfon,  to  perform  the  ac- 
cuftomed  homage  for  his  territorial  poffefiions  in 
France.  He  did  not  live  to  exadi  a  future  com¬ 
pliance,  and  died,  fome  months  after,  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  feventh  of  his  reign. 

Charles  was  three  times  married  by  Blanch, 
of  Burgundy,  he  had  a  fon,  and  a  daughter,  who 
died  in  their  infancy;  his  fecond  confort,  Mary, 
brought  him  a  fon,  who  furvived  only  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  baptifm;  his  third  Queen  was  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Evreux,  and 
who  was  prefent  at  her  deeeafe. 


In  glancing  over  the  fhort  reign  of  this  Monarchy 
there  appears  but  little  to  applaud,  or  to  condemn: 
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neither  a  politician,  nor  a  legiflator,  his  country 
derived  not  any  advantage  from  his  exertions.  Im¬ 
partial  in  his  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  ftridbly 
ferutinized"  the  conduct,  and  made  fome  fevere  ex¬ 
amples  of  thofe  who  had  the  direction  of  the  Enan- 
ces  in  the  laft  reign.  The  Lombards,,  who  were 
at  that  period  the  bankers  of  Europe,  were  very 
numerous  in  France.  Poffeffed  of  great  wealth, 
they,  as  had  the  Jews  before  them,  were  accufed? 
of  having  obtained  their  riches  by  the  plunder  of 
the  people  j  were  defpoiled  of  their  effedts,  and 
banilhed  the  kingdom.  Jourdain  of  Lille,  Lord 
of  Cafaubon,  a  true  reprefentative  of  a  feudal  ty¬ 
rant,  relying  upon  his  wealth,  his  power,  and  near 
affinity  to  the  pontiff,  John  the  T  wenty-fecond, 
had  committed  unwarrantable  infults  on  the  public 
tranquillity.  Having  been  fummoned  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  parliament,  to  reply  to  various  capital  char¬ 
ges  exhibited  againft  him,  he  put  to  death-  the  royal 
officer,  who  had  been  difmiffed  to  require  his  atten¬ 
dance  :  neither  his  poffefiions,  nor  the  interceffiorv 
of  the  Pontiff,  were  fuffered  to  arreft  the  courfe  of 
the  laws,  and  his  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.- 
Thefe  inftances  of  but  common  juftice,  which  pro¬ 
cured  this  Prince  the  charadter  of  firmnefs  and 
impartiality,  are  convincing  proofs  that  offenders 
of  rank  were  too  often  fuffered  to  efcape  with  im¬ 
punity,  from  the  commiffion  of  the  moft  daring 
enormities* 
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In  Charles  ended  the  male  line  of  Hugh  Caper, 
■whofe  race  ruled  over  the  French  Monarchy  for 
thirteen  generations,  exclufively  of  the  infant  John, 
and  which,  in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
years,  had  prodigioufly  extended  as  well  their  au¬ 
thority  as  dominions  i  and  had  recovered,  either 
to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood, 
the  moil  confidcrable  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
(Csf  France, 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP,  OF  VALOIS,  THE  SIXTH 
OF  THE  NAME. 

Philip,of  Valois, declared  Regent — The  pretenffons  of  Edward, 
King  of  England — Philip  acknowledged  King  of  France — 
Surrenders  Navarre  to  tb,e  daughter  of  J,ewis  Hutin— Sup¬ 
ports  the  caufe  of  the  Count  of  Flanders' — The  Flemings 
defeated  at  Caffel— The  Count  restored — The  homage  of 
Edward  for  his  territories  in  France — The  affairs  of  Guienne 
— Robert,  of  Artois,  inffigates  Edward  to  hcftilities — Who 
affirm es  the  title  and  arms  of  the  French  Monarch  The 
yvar  in  Flanders-— A  Ihort  truce  interrupted  by  the  difturb- 
ances  in  Britanny—  Montfort  made  prifoner — The  conduct 
of  Jane- — Robert  defeated,  and  killed — ndward  beffeges 
feveral  cities  of  Britanny — A  truce  -  His  pretext  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  hoftiluies — The  acquifftions  made  by  Philip — Sue- 
cefs  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  checked  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
■ — Edward’s  attempt  in  Flanders  —  Montfort  dies — The 
invafion  of  Normandy,  by  the  King  of  England — Kis  pro- 
grefs  in  that  country,  with  the  capture  o  Caen — He  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  Seine — Deceives  Philip — Palfes  the  river — 
His  paffage  qf  the  Somme — The  battle  of  Crefpy — The 
fiege  of  Calais— The  war  in  Guienne  and  Britanny — The 
defeat  of  the  King  of  Scotland — The  affairs  of  Flanders — - 
The  furrender  of  Calais — The  treachery  of  Aimery — A 
peftilence — The  Flagellants— The  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Normandy — The  fruce  prolonged — The 
demife  of  Philip — His  chara&er. 


FTp 

A.  D.  1  HE  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  involved  the 
,3z8*  adminillration  of  France  in  the  fame  difficulties 
that  had  occurred  upon  the  demife  of  Lewis  Hutin. 

Philip, 
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Philip,  Count  of  Valois,  the  firft  prince  of  the  A.  D. 
royal  blood,  and  ihe  neareft  male  heir  to  the 
crown,  was,  by  the  laft  requifition  of  the  dying 
Monarch,  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament, 
Princes,  and  Nobles  aflembled,  appointed  Regent 
of  the  kingdom  : — a  fituation  ftrongly  contefted,  as 
was  afterwards  the  crown,  by  Edward  the  Third, 

King  of  England  ;  a  young,  adtive,  and  ambitious 
Prince,  who  founded  his  right  to  that  dignity,  as 
being  the  fon  of  Ifabel,  the  filler  of  the  three  lafb 
Sovereigns  who  had  wielded  the  fceptre  of  France  : 
a  notion  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  weak, 
and  ill  founded  !  He  admitted  the  operation  of 
the  falic  law  in  the  perfon  cf  his  mother,  but  afferted 
that  a  male  defcendant  from  her  was  not  liable  to 
the  fame  objefljon :  a  plea,  which,  had  it  been 
allowed,  would  Hill  further  have  removed  his  fuc- 
ceftion  to  the  Gallic  crown,  as  the  fons  of  Philip 
the  Fair  had  all  left  daughters,  whofe  claims  mull, 
in  confequence,  have  become  fuperior  to  his  own. 

A  few  months  terminated  the  regency  of  the  - 
Count  of  Valois:  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a 
female  infant  j  and  Philip,  already  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  without  any  further  competition, 
afcended  the  throne  of  France. 

The  crown  of  Navarre  not  being  alike  confined 
to  a  male  line  of  inheritance,  the  Gallic  Monarch 
fupported  the  juft  claims  of  Jane  to  that  kingdom. 
Oppofed  by  the  daughters  of  Philip  the  Long, 
thofe  of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  by  Edward,  King 
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of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother,  his  efficient 
a ffi fiance  prevailed}  and  the  daughter  of  Lewis, 
with  her  confort,  the  Count  of  Evreux,  were  pro» 
claimed  Sovereigns  at  Pampeluna. 

Having  fucceeded  in  the  fettlement  of  this  affair, 
and  annexed  to  the  crown  the  countries  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  Brie,  by  the  ceffion  of  Jane,  to  whom 
they  had  devolved  by  hereditary  right ;  Philip  took 
up  arms  in  fupport  of  his  vaffal,  Lewis,  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  been  driven,  by  his  reftlefs  fub- 
jedts,  from  the  poffeffion  of  his  dominions.  With 
a  well-appointed  force,  and  accompanied  by  the 
principal  Nobility  of  his  realm,  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch  advanced  againft  the  Flemings,  inferior  in 
numbers,  but  ftrongly  encamped  near  the  city  of 
Caffel.  Had  they  purfued  their  firft  plan,  of  adling 
only  upon  the  defenfive,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  armament  of  Philip,  as  had  been  thofe  of 
his  predeceffors,  would  have  proved  ineffectual : 
but  their  leader,  a  man  of  mean  condition,  aCtive 
and  enterprifing,  formed  the  refolution  to  pene^* 
trate  into  the  Gallic  camp,  and  to  feize  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  King. 

Having  for  fome  time  daily  explored  the  quar?- 
ters  of  the  enemy  as  a  vender  of  fifh,  and  obferving 
the  negligence  of  their  difcipline,  he  feized  what  he 
deemed  a  favourable  moment  of  attack,  put  to  the 
fword  all  thofe  who  oppofed  his  paffage,  and  nearly 
effected  his  purpofe  by  the  capture  of  the  Monarch, 
Thus  ignobly  furprifed,  Philip  fpeedily  repaired 

his 
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his  difgrace :  the  royal  ftandard  was  ereded,  his  A.  Vi. 
fcattered  forces  returned  to  the  defence  of  their 
fovereign,  and  the  intrepidity  and  addrefs  of  the 
Flemings  were  ineffedual  to  fave  them  from  the 
deftrudion  that  awaited  them.  Having  loft:  the 
advantages  of  their  former  fituation,  the  conteft 
became  too  unequal  to  be  long  undetermined 
they  were  furrounded,  and  their  whole  army  was 
utterly  deftroyed. 

This  engagement  decided  the  fate  of  Flanders. 

The  Flemings,  humbled  by  the  power  of  Philip, 
but  without  relaxation  of  their  hatred  to  the  French 
nation,  were  compelled  to  receive  their  former  So¬ 
vereign  :  Cafiel  was  taken,  plundered,  and  razed 
to  the  ground  ■,  the  fortifications  of  Ypres,  Bruges, 
and  Courtray,  were  demolithed  ;  the  privileges  of 
the  difobedient  towns  were  annulled,  but  were  foon 
afterwards  reftored,  with  confiderable  reftridions ; 
and  a  fevere  procefs  was  commenced  againft  the 
infurgents,  ten  thoufand  of  whom  fell  the  victims 
to  the  refentment  of  the  vidors. 

The  firft  care  of  Philip,  upon  his  return  to  his 
capital,  was  a  requifition  of  homage  from  the  King 
of  England,  for  thofe  territories  dependent  upon 
the  crown  of  France.  Not  receiving  from  the 
Englifh  Court  a  fatisfadory  reply  to  his  embafiy, 
he  feized  upon  the  revenues  of  Gafcony  and  Pon- 
thieu.  This  proceeding  had  fome  efred  upon  the 
mind  of  Edward ;  who,  in  the  enfuing  year,  re¬ 
paired  to  Amiens,  to  perform  the  accuftomed  -duty  : 

but. 
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bur,  of  fo  humiliating  a  nature  appeared,  to  this 
fpirited  young  Monarch,  to  be  the  required  cere¬ 
monies,  that  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  obfer- 
vance.  Phil  p,  anxious  to  have  the  matter  ad- 
jufted,  confented  to  receive  his  fubmiffions  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  until  the  archives  of  both  kingdoms 
fhould  be  confuked,  relative  to  fimilar  duties.  His 
departure  was  fpeedily  followed  by  ambafiadors 
from  the  Gallic  Court,  impatient  for  authentic 
memorials  of  his  comp  i  nee. 

Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne,  expect¬ 
ing  the  fupport  of  the  King  of  England,  had,  by 
frequent  incur fions  into  France,  provoked  the 
French  Monarch  to  fend  a  force,  commanded  by 
Charles,  Count  of  Alengon,  his  brother,  to  punifh. 
their  depredations  ;  who  not  only  made  reprifals 
upon  the  Englilh  domains,  but  levelled  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Xaintes  to  the  ground.  Embarrafled 
by  this  event,  and  unprepared  to  defend  his  con¬ 
tinental  poffeffions,  Edward  confented  to  allow, 
in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner,  that  the  homage 
which  he  had  tendered,  although  couched  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  fhould  be  taken  and  underftood  in  the 
forms  demanded  by  Philip  ;  and  again  repaired  to 
Paris,  when  he  received  a  reftitution  of  thofe  ter¬ 
ritories  that  had  been  wrefted  from  him  in  Guienne; 
and  an  appearance  of  mutual  confidence  Teemed  to 
be  reftored  between  the  contending  Princes. 

The  private  refentment  of  an  individual  fuffer- 
«d  not  the  interval  of  peace  to  be  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance  ; 
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tinuance;  and  involved  both  nations  in  a  war, — 
one  of  the  moft  fanguinary  and  deftru&ive  that 
either  kingdom  had  ever  experienced  -T — a  war 
which  alike  impoverifhed  England  and  France, 
and  in  which  the  latter  was  more  than  once  nearly 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  defpair. 

Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  a  Prince  of  talents  and 
credit,  who  had  efpoufed  the  fifler  of  Philip,  and 
who  had  been  highly  inftrumental  in  raifing  that 
-Prince  to  the  throne,  renewed  his  claims  to  the 
long-difputed  country  from  which  he  derived  his 
title.  The  parliaments  had  repeatedly' given  their 
award  again!!  him  ;  Philip  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  withdraw  his  pretences  :  he  ft  ill 
perftfted  ;  and,;  upon  his  producing  evidences  of  his 
rights,  luppofed  to  have  been  forged, — the  King, 
exafperated  at  his  treachery,  withdrew  from  him  his 
favour  and  protection  ;  and?  upon  the  open  me¬ 
naces  of  vengeance  thrown  out  by  Robert,  be¬ 
came  his  moft  violent  perfecutor,  iflued  a  decree 
of  banifhment  againft  him,  confifcated  his  effects  j 
and,  upon  h's  departure,  regard!  fs  of  the  ties  of 
blood,  imprifoned  his  wife  and  children. 

Robert,  purfued  by  the  refentment  of  Phjlip  in 
the  refuge  he  fought  both  in  Hainault,  and  Brabant, 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  tranfpqrts  of  rage  and 
revenge,  folicited  the  prote&ion  of  Edward,  and 
endeavoured  to  revive,  in  the  mind  of  that  Prince, 
his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France.  “  I  rpade 
f‘  Philip,  of  Valois,  king,”  faid  the  incenfed 

Count, 
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A.  D.  Count,  e<  and,  with  your  affiftance,  I  will  depofe 
X33'\  «  him.”  The  Englilh  Monarch,  who  now  held 
the  reins  of  government  unfettered  by  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Ifabel,  his  mother,  whom  he  had  confined, 
and  of  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  whom  he  had 
brought  to  public  execution, — readily  liftened  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  Robert ;  and  was  the  more  ea¬ 
sily  induced  to  enter  into  his  views,  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  Court  of  France  to  David 
Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Edward  Baliol,  fupported  by  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  England. 

Equally  determined  to  fuftain  the  individuals 
whofe  caufe  they  had  efpoufed,  the  rival  Monarchs 
jreje&ed  all  accommodation  in  which  they  were  not 
co  be  included.  Philip,  although  he  would  not 
openly  commence  hoftilities,  affifted  Bruce  with 
a  fmall  fquadron,  to  diftrefs  the  Englifh  coafts, — 
who  retaliated  upon  the  defencelefs  inhabitants,  the 
barbarities  committed  by  Edward,  in  his  invafion 
of  the  Scottifh  dominions. 

The  Pope,  John  the  Twenty-fecond,  made  an 
offer  of  his  interference,  and  endeavoured  to  foften 
the  mutual  refentments  by  which  they  were  ac¬ 
tuated,  by  propofing  an  expedition  into  Paleftine. 
Both  Princes  confented  to  engage  in  the  fpiritual 
warfare ;  but  the  King  of  France  became  its  zealous 
promoter.  With  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  Bohemia, 
and  Arragon,  he  affumed  the  facred  fymbol.  The 
death  of  the  Pontiff  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  the 

projected 
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frfoje&ed  invafion.  His  fucceflor,  Bennet  the  A.  I>. 
Twelfth,  equally  intent  upon  the  expedition,  afli- 
duoufly  endeavoured  to  effeft  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  Sovereigns,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  hope  to  induce  them  to 
march  againft  the  Infidels,  Unwilling  to  accom¬ 
modate, — the  attention  of  the  two  Monarchs  was 
diverted  from  an  Eaftern  expedition,  to  concerns 
more  intimately  connected  with  their  private  in- 
terefts  :  alliances  were  formed  on  either  fide  ;  and 
preparations  for  war  were  vigoroufiy  commenced. 

Through  the  activity  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
Count  of  Hainault,  Edward  had  attached  to  his 
eaufe  a  reipedtable  number  of  the  Princes  and 
Lords  of  the  Netherlands  j  and,  by  the  means  of 
James  D’Arteville,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  had  fecured 
the  fupport  of  the  Flemings.  Their  Count,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  politics  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  fought 
in  vain  to  induce  them  to  rejeft  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  England ;  and  was  again  compelled 
to  take  refuge  at  the  Court  of  Philip.  Their  new 
leader,  who  governed  them  with  more  defpctic 
Evay  than  had  done  any  of  their  former  Sovereigns, 
was  the  man  to  whom  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  was 
deputed  by  Edward  to  negociate.  Entering  zea- 
loufly  into  the  eaufe,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  per- 
fuade  his  countrymen,  whofe  interefts  were  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  in  a  peace  with  the  Englifh,  from 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  commerce- 
carried  on  with  that  people,  to  accede  to  his  pro- 

pofuion ; 
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D.  pofition  :  but,  before  the  Flemings  would  openly 

r<^0  declare  in  favour  of  their  new  ally,  they  infilled! 
that  he  fhould  quarter  the  arms,  arid  afiume  the' 
title  of  the  King  of  France:  an  event  which,  pof- 
fibly,  might  have  given  rife  to  that  implacable 
refentment  which  continued,  for  fo  lengthened  a 
period,  to  inflame  the  paffions  of  either  nation. 

The  alliances  of  Philip  were  more  natural,  as 
well  as  more  powerful,  than  thofe  of  his  rival :  the 
Kings  of  Navarre  and  Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  Lorrain  ;  the  Counts  of  Bar,  and  Counts 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  many  other  German 
Princes,  were  the  willing  fupporters  of  his  caufe. 
A  mighty  army  was  brought  into  the  field  on  either 
fide.  Conferences,  and  mutual  defiances,  were  all 
the  fruits  of  the  firft  campaign ;  when  Edward, 
diftrefled  for  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  re¬ 
turned  into  England.  The  enfuing  year,  John, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  of  Philip,  overran  the 
province  of  Hainault.  His  fuccefs  in  that  coun¬ 
try  was  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Gallic  fleet  upon  the  Flemifh  coafts, 
by  the  Englifh,  commanded  by  Edward  in  per- 
fon  ;  in  which,  with  the  lofs  of  their  veflels,  thd 
moft  moderate  hiftorians  allow  twenty  thoufand’ 
men  to  have  been  fiain  on  the  fide  of  the  French, 
and  feven  thoufand  on  that  of  their  opponents. 

Elated  by  the  luftre  of  this  vi&ory,  the  allies  of 
Edward  aflembled  their  forces  with  expedition 
and,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  above  one  hundred 

thoufand 
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thoufand  men,  the  Englilh  Monarch  proceeded  A.D. 
to  the  inveftment  of  Tournay.  For  the  defence  I341_'3‘ 
of  the  city,  Philip  had  taken  every  neceffary  pre¬ 
caution  : — a  gallant  oppolition  of  fix  weeks  pro- 
mifed  little  fuccefs  to  the  Englilh  arms.  A  de¬ 
tachment,  under  the  command  of  Robert,  of  Artois, 
in  an  attempt  upon  Saint  Omers,  was  cut  to  pieces, 
or  difperfed  j  and  the  King  of  France,  uniting  his 
forces,  advanced  with  prudent  caution,  and  en¬ 
camped  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  enemy.  Blocked 
up  in  his  camp,  and  harraffed  by  the  Gallic  ca¬ 
valry,  Edward  demanded  of  his  opponent  a  decifiori 
by  fingle  combat :  but  his  wary  rival,  confcious 
of  his  advantages,  rejected  the  proffered  conflict ; 
when  Jane,  Countefs  of  Hainault,  nearly  allied  to 
the  contending  Sovereigns,  made  a  tender  of  her 
mediation,  and  obtained  the  confent  of  both  parties 
to  a  temporary  ceffation  of  arms. 

To  eftablifh  a  folid  peace,  many  fruitlefs  nego- 
ciations  were  entered  into  :  but  the  affairs  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke, 

John  the  Third,  reillumed  the  torch  of  war.  The 
younger  brother  of  thedeceafed  Prince,  of  the  fame 
name,  and  Count  of  Montfort,  having  feized,  at 
his  demife,  upon  thofe  territories,  his  niece  Jane, 
who  had  efpoufed  Charles,  of  Blois,  nephew  to 
the  French  Monarch,  laid  claim  to  the  inheritance. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  adjudged  the  contefted 
province  to  the  Princefs  and  her  confort.  Edward 
openly  afferted  the  rights  of  Montfort ;  and  John, 

Duke 
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A.  D.  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  difmifled  with  a  powerful 
3*  force,  to  difpofiefs  the  Sovereign  of  Britanny  of  his 
newly-acquired  dominions.  Befieged  by  the  Gallic 
army  in  Nantes,  he  was  betrayed^  and  conduced  a 
prifoner  to  the  Louvre.  Jane,  his  Countefs,  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  one  of  the 
moll  extraordinary  women  of  the  age,  determined 
to  fupport  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  hufband.  Ex¬ 
erting,  with  fingular  addrefs,  her  influence  over  the 
Bretons,  {he  traverfed  the  country  with  her  infant 
ion,  augmented  the  garrifons,  and  put  the  whole 
province  into  an  excellent  pofture  of  defence  ;  and, 
Anally,  fhut  herfelf  up  in  the  fortrefs  of  Hennebon, 
a  confiderable  fea-port,  until  the  fuccours  promifed 
by  the  Englifli  Monarch  fhould  arrive. 

Having  captured  Rennes,  Charles  of  Blois  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invert  the  Countefs  in  her  retreat.  The 
town;  vigoroufly  aflaulted,  as  obftinately  defended, 
was  on  the  point  of  capitulation — when  Jane,  from 
the  fummit  of  a  caftle,  defcried  the  fails  of  the 
Englifli  veflfels  fent  to  her  relief :  they  entered  the 
harbour :  the  garrifon,  infpired  by  their  arrival, 
fallied  forth  againft  the  befiegers,  drove  them  from 
their  port,  and  compelled  them  to  decamp. 

The  reinforcements,  commanded  by  an  able 
officer.  Sir  William  Manny,  proved  however  in- 
fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  Countefs.  Charles, 
of  Blois,  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  province  and  Jane,  confcious  of  the 
weaknefs  of  her  forces,  having  obtained  a  ftiort 

truce. 
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truce,  repaired  in  perfon  to  the  Englifh  Court,  to 
folicit  more  effedtual  fuccours  from  Edward.  With  1 
a  convoy  of  forty-five  veffels,  conduced  by  Robert, 
of  Artois,  the  adventurous  Jane  left  the  coafls  of 
England ;  and,  although  affailed  by  a  Gallic 
fquadron,  led  by  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  and  likewife 
by  a  furious  tempeft,  gained  in  fafety  the  port  of 
Hennebon. 

Vannes,  the  firft  obje£t  of  Robert  of  Artois,  be¬ 
came  an  eafy  conqueft.  Having  taken  the  city 
by  afifault,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  thefword,  thofe 
of  the  befieged  who  had  efcaped  his  rage,  becom¬ 
ing  afiailants  in  their  turn,  and  reinforced  by  troops 
difpatched  by  the  Count  of  Blois,  forced  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  fuburbs,  recovered  the  town  j  and  Ro¬ 
bert,  dangeroufly  wounded  in  his  retreat,  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hennebon  j  and  from  thence  he  pafled  into 
England,  where  he  foon  after  breathed  his  laft : — 
a  Prince  whofe  name  will  ever  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  as  the  chief  promoter  of 
all  thofe  calamities  by  which  it  was  overwhelmed 
for  more  than  a  century  1 

The  Englifh  Monarch  now  thought  it  neceflfary 
to  conduft,  in  perfon,  his  defence  of  the  Countefs 
of  Montfort.  With  twelve  thoufand  men  he  landed 
at  Morbain,  near  V  annes,  and  at  once  commenced 
the  fiegeof  that  city,  with  thofe  of  Rennes,  Nantes, 
and  Denant.  By  undertaking  too  much,  he  failed 
in  all  his  enterprifes.  The  approach  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his 
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troops  from  the  three  lart-mentioned  cities,  and 
unite  his  whole  force  before  Vannes.  The  fon  of 
Pfi/lip,  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  en¬ 
camped  near,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  inverted  the 
befiegers.  Edward,  dependent  upon  his  Englifti 
dominions  for  the  fubrtftance  of  his  troops,  the 
communication  between  which  and  Brittany  was 
frequency  interrupted  by  the  fleet  of  Lewis  de  la 
Cerda,  willingly  attended  to  the  mediation  of  the 
legates  of  the  Pontiff,  Clement  the  Sixth  ;  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  procure  himfelf,  notwithrtanding 
his  danger,  both  equal  and  honourable  terms.  A 
truce  was  confented  to  for  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
in  which  the  allies  on  either  fide  were  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  ;  and  Montfort,  having  olt  lined  his 
liberty,  retired  again  into  Brittany. 

The  objedl  of  Edward  was  evidently  not  fo  much 
to  obtain  peace,  as  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his 
perilous  fituation  at  Vannes ;  and  a  fignal  a£t  of 
feverity  on  the  part  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  was 
the  pretext  upon  which  he  grounded  his  renewal 
of  hoftilities.  Oliver  Clifion,  a  Nobleman  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  an  adherent  to  Charles  of  Blois,  had  beeq 
taken  prifoner  at  the  fiege  of  the  above-named 
city.  Recovering  his  liberty  upon  the  exchange 
of  prifoners,  he  had  repaired,  with  many  other 
Bretons  and  Normans  of  rank,  to  Paris,  to  aflift 
at  a  fplendid  tournament,  given  at  the  nuptials  of 
Philip,  fecond  fon  of  the  King,  with  Blanch,  the 
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daughter  of  Charles  the  Fair.  Upon  fome  fufpi-  A.D. 
cion,  and  probably  upon  that  of  his  having  held 
an  intelligence  with  the  King  of  England  and 
with  Montfort ;  Cliffon,  with  feveral  others,  was 
feized,  and  beheaded  by  the  command  of  Philip. 

The  manifeftoes  of  Edward,  with  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war,  aroufed  the  vigilance  of  that  Prince. 

He  endeavoured  to  oppofe  the  exertions  of  his 
rival  by  new  alliances,  and  by  making  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  as  Ihould  be  beneficial  to  his  family. 

The  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  had  for  fome 
time  detached  from  the  interefts  of  the  King  of 
England ;  with  his  fupport,  he  alfo  gained  that  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Liege,  and  the  Count  of  Hainault; 
and  from  the  King  of  Caftille  he  was  promifed  a 
naval  arnament.  To  his  crown  he  annexed  the 
province  of  Dauphinv,  refigned  to  him  by  Hum¬ 
bert  the  Second,  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  who  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  the  habit  of  Saint  Dominic  : 
the  treaty  was  however  not  fully  ratified  until  fome 
years  after ;  when  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Gallic 
throne,  uniting  the  arms  of  that  fovereignty  with 
thofe  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  aflumed  the 
title  of  Dauphin.  The  lordfhips  of  Rouftillcn, 
Cerdegne,  and  Montpellier,  purchafed  from  James, 

King  of  Majorca,  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
kingdom  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Caftille, 
were  likewife  valuable  additions  to  his  domi¬ 
nions. 
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The  war  recommenced  in  Guienne.  The  Earl 
of  Derby,  with  rapid  fuccefs,  captured  Bergerac, 
reduced  a  great  part  of  Perigord,  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  vi&ory  over  the  French  General,  the  Count 
of  Lille,  whom  he  made  priloner  ;  and  took  Reole, 
Aiguillon,  Angouleme,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
before  the  Gallic  Court  were  prepared  to  impede 
hh  progrefs.  The  French  Monarch,  diftreffed  in 
his  finances,  was  unable  to  raile  a  fufficient  arma¬ 
ment  to  oppofe  the  Englilh  arms  in  that  quarter : 
his  exhaufted  exchequer  induced  him  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  meafures  that  fpread  an  univerfal  dif- 
content  throughout  the  nation.  A  new  tax  was 
impofed  upon  fait,  under  the  name  of  the  Gabelle ; 
and  by  this,  with  a  tenth  upon  the  clergy,  and  by 
other  means,  he  was  at  length,  although  but 
flowly,  enabled  to  raife  a  confiderable  force ; 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Burgundy,  was  difpatched  againft  the 
enemy,  and  commenced  the  fiege  of  Angouleme. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  upon  the  appearance  of  fo 
fuperior  an  army,  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the 
field  ;  but,  afting  folely  upon  the  defenfive,  reite¬ 
rated  his  requifition  for  fpeedy  reinforcements  from 
the  Englilh  Monarch  :  but,  inattentive  to  his  en¬ 
treaty,  the  King  of  England  was  occupied  by  a 
project,  as  ambitious  as  it  was  unjuft. 

Accompanied  by  his  1'on  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  fo  named  from  the  colour  of  the  armour 
he  was  afterwards  accuftomed  to  wear,  he  had,  at 

the 
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the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  with  a  refpeftable  A.  D. 
land  and  naval  equipment,  repaired  into  Flan-  I|^^’ 
ders ;  in  the  expectation,  that  his  zealous  advo¬ 
cate,  Afterville,  would  have  been  enabled  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  the  Flemings  to  receive  him,  or  his  fon, 
as  their  Sovereign.  But  the  influence  of  this  de¬ 
magogue,  detefled  for  his  tyranny  and  murders, 
had  been  for  fome  time  on  the  decline ;  and,  in  a 
tumult  which  enfued,  this  once  popular  leader 
was  flain ;  and  Edward  returned,  difappointed  of 
his  hopes,  to  his  Englifh  dominions. 

The  affairs  of  Britanny  fuffered  a  revolution 
equally  unpleafant  to  the  views  of  this  ambitious 
Monarch.  Montfort  had  again  difplayed  his  ban¬ 
ners,  as  Duke  of  that  province  :  but  his  ill  fuccefs 
againfc  the  arms  of  Charles  of  Blois,  and  his  defpair 
at  the  little  profpetff  he  had  of  retrieving  his 
affairs,  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which 
he  died  ;  leaving  his  fon,  then  in  England,  to  the 
protection  of  Edward.  The  Countefs  fupported 
fo  well  the  few  places  that  were  yet  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  her  adherents,  that  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton,  with  his  Englifh  fuccours,  had  time  to 
arrive  :  he  defeated  the  army  of  Charles  of  Blois, 
and  took  Roch  de  Rien,  the  moft  important  for- 
trefs  in  the  duchy. 

The  danger  which  now  clofely  prefied  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guienne,  from  the  fucceffes  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  haftened  the  preparations  of  Ed¬ 
ward.  With  his  fon,  and  the  chief  of  his  Nobi- 
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lity,  he  embarked  with  his  army.  The  winds  were- 
long  unfavourable.  Hopelefs  of  reaching  the 
place  of  his  deftination  in  time  for  its  relief,  he 
liltened  to  the  exhortations  of  Geoffry  of  Harcourt  -r 
who  reprefented  to  him,  how  much  more  advan¬ 
tageous  would  be,  an  attack  upon  the  northern 
provinces  of  France.  This  Nobleman,  a  Norman 
by  birth,  once  a  favourite  of  the  Gallic  Monarch, 
and  diltinguilhed  in  his  Court  for  his  valour  and 
his  talents,  had  been  difgraced,  and  perfecuted  by 
his  Sovereign :  retiring  to  the  King  of  England, 
he  fucceeded  to  Robert  of  Artois,  in  the  invidious 
office  of  affifting,  and  exciting  Edward,  in  every 
enterprife  againft  his  native  land. 

He  infilled,  that  if  a  defcent  were  made  upon 
Normandy,  dellitute  of  military  force,  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  divided  among  themfelves,  and  even  averfe 
to  the  French  government — the  enterprife  could 
not  poffibly  fail  of  fuccefs.  His  arguments  were 
not  loll  :  the  Engliffi  Monarch  ordered  his  fleet 
to  fail  for  the  ancient  territory  of  his  ancellors,  and 
landed  fafely  at  La  Hogue  ■,  his  troops  confiding, 
at  their  dilembarkation,  of  four  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  the  only  folid  force  of  his  army,  ten  thou¬ 
fand  Englilh  archers,  and  fixteen  thoufand  Welch 
and  Irilh  cavalry. 

Having  dellroyed  all  the  vefiels  which  were  in 
the  harbours  of  La  Hogue,  Barfleur,  and  Cher¬ 
bourg,  Edward  found  the  province,  as  had  been 
reprefented  by  the  Count  of  Harcourt,  totally 
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■unprepared  for  defence.  His  army  fpread  them-  A.P. 
felves  over  that  fruitful  country,  that  had  fo  long 
enjoyed  the  blefiings  of  peace  ;  plundering,  burn- 
ing,  and  defpoiling,  every  place  of  which  they 
made  themfelves  mafters.  Uniting  his  forces,  the 
Englifh  Monarch  proceeded  to  Caen,  a  rich,  po¬ 
pulous,  and  commercial  town.  With  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Philip,  the  inhabitants  ventured  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  :  they  fled  on  the  firft  fhock 
of  arms:  the  Counts  ofEu  and  Tancerville  were 
taken  prifoners  ;  and  the  vanquifhed,  with  the 
vidtors,  together  entered  the  city.  A  cruel  mafiacre 
commenced,  without  diftindtion  of  fex,  age,  or 
condition.  Driven  to  defpair,  the  citizens  barra- 
caded  their  houfes,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  with 
whatever  inftruments  of  defirudtion  they  could 
obtain.  Made  furious  by  the  lofs  of  five  hundred 
of  his  beft  troops,  Edward  determined  upon  flgnal 
vengeance.  The  intreaties,  however,  of  Harcourt 
prevailed  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  arreft  the 
daughter.  With  the  promife  of  their  lives,  the 
wretched  fufferers  forbore  reflftance;  and  for  three 
days  the  pillage  continued  with  inconceivable  ra¬ 
pacity.  The  immenfe  plunder,  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens,  and  fixty 
knights,  were  immediately  embarked  for  Eng¬ 
land,  as  an  allurement  to  infure  a  willing  con¬ 
currence  among  his  fubjedls,  in  the  meafures 
which  he  had  purfued* 
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A.  D.  In  the  expectation  of  the  like  fuccefs  at  Rouen, 
Edward  advanced  to  the  city :  but,  in  that  entcr- 
prife  he  was  anticipated  by  Philip,  who  protefted 
the  town  with  the  Gallic  forces,  after  having  de¬ 
frayed  all  the  bridges  between  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  place  and  Paris.  Obliged  to  forego  that  inten¬ 
tion,  the  King  of  England,  anxious  to  pafs  the 
Seine,  reached  Poifiy  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
French  Monarch  arrived  in  his  capital ;  who,  ftill 
afting  upon  the  defenfive,  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the 
river ;  while  a  detachment  of  his  more  adtive  rival, 
palling  the  ftream  in  boats,  pillaged,  and  reduced 
to  allies,  Saint  Germain  en  Laye,  Nanterre,  Ruelle, 
and  Saint  Cloud ;  and,  carrying  their  ravages  as 
far  as  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  rejoined  their  army  in 
fafety. 

Philip  had  alfembled  the  whole  force  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  antagonift 
would  advance  fo  far  into  the  heart  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  as  to  render  a  retreat  impradbicable.  Ed¬ 
ward  was  aware  of  his  perilous  fituation :  his  utmoft 
addrefs  was  necelfary  to  open  himfelf  a  fafe  paf- 
fage  into  Flanders.  By  an  artful  manoeuvre  he 
deceived  the  Gallic  Monarch  :  quitting  his  poll, 
he  made  a  feint  to  feek,  higher  up,  the  means  to 
crofs  the  Seine.  The  French  army  continued  their 
march ;  but  the  King  of  England,  returning  by  a 
rapid  movement  to  his  former  ftafion  at  Poifly, 
and  not  finding  any  troops  to  counterafl  his  ope¬ 
rations. 
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rations,  with  incredible  celerity  rebuilt  the  bridge 
that  had  been  deilroyed,  pafifed  over  the  river*  and 
defeated  the  troops  of  Picardy,  on  their  way  to  join 
their  Sovereign  ;  leaving  twelve  hundred  of  them 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  With  the  fame  deftruc- 
tive  rage  for  plunder  and  defolation,  he  entered 
into  the  province  of  Beauvoifis,  burned  the  fub- 
urbs  of  its  capital,  and  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
Somme.  But  here  the  like  difficulties  arofe  that 
had  before  occurred :  the  bridges  were  all  deftroyed, 
or  ftrongly  guarded.  '  There  was  not  time  for  de¬ 
liberation:  he  publiffied  in  his  camp,  liberty,  and 
a  confiderable  reward,  to  any  perfon  who  fhould 
difcover  to  him  a  part  of  the  ftream  that  was 
paffable.  Gobin  Agace,  a  peafant,  fo  dear  is 
freedom !  was  tempted  to  betray  the  interefts  of 
his  country.  He  accepted  the  conditions  ;  and, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  enfuing  morning,  conducted 
the  Englifh  army  to  a  ffiallow,  known  by  the 
name  of  Blanqueteque,  the  only  place  in  Pon- 
thieu  in  which  the  Somme  is  fordable,  when  the 
tide  is  out.  The  paflage  was  practicable ;  but,  on 
the  oppofite  bank  was  ftationed  Godemar  Dufay, 
with  twelve  thoufand  Gallic  troops.  Undaunted 
by  a  circumftance  that  would  have  deterred  almoft 
any  other  man,  he  hefitated  not  a  moment :  his 
cafe  was  a  defperate  one :  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  river,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  drove  his 
opponents  from  their  poll.  The  Gallic  Monarch 
arrived  at  the  inftant  that  the  rear-guard  of  the 
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A.  D.  Englifli  had  crofled  the  flream  ;  and  the  rifirig  of 
the  tide  prevented  the  purfuit  of  Philip  ! 

Exafperated  at  this  delay,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  more  lengthened  route  by  the  town  of 
Abbeville ;  while  the  King  of  England,  confcious 
of  the  dangers  he  fhould  incur  in  continuing  his 
march  over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  purfued  by  the 
numerous  cavalry  with  which  the  Gallic  army 
abounded,  prudently  flopped  his  career;  and  ad- 
vantageoufly  flationed  his  troops  upon  a  gentle 
rifing  above  the  village  of  Creci,  determined  to 
await,  with  tranquillity,  the  approach  of  Philip ; 
who  he  flattered  himfelf,  in  his  eagernefs  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  retreat,  as  to  refent  his  devaftations,  might 
be  hurried  into  fome  rafh  and  ill  -  concerted 
aflion. 

Apprifed  of  the  approach  of  the  French  Mo-* 
narch,  Edward  difpofed  his  whole  force  upon  a 
gradual  afient,  and  in  admirable  arrangement, 
dividing  them  into  three  divifions.  To  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  then  in  his  fixteenth  year,  and  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  Oxford,  andGeoffry  ofHarcourt,  he 
entrufted  the  firft  line ;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton ; 
and  the  third,  which  he  flationed  as  a  corps  of 
referve,  he  took  the  direflion  of  himfelf;  having 
prudently  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  his  flanks, 
to  fecure  himfelf  againfl  the  numerous  cavalry  of 
the  French,  and  placed  his  baggage  in  a  wood  in 
his  rear. 

Informed, 
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Informed,  when  within  three  leagues  of  the  A* D- 
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enemy,  of  the  excellent  difpofition  of  their  army,  ,346. 
the  Gallic  Monarch  alTented  to  the  advice  of  thofe 
who  had  brought  him  the  intelligence,  to  encamp 
where  he  then  was,  until  the  enfuing  morning— 
when  his  troops  might  have  a  fufficient  time  to 
refrelh  themfelves  before  the  engagement.  He  gave 
orders  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  advanced  guard  : 
but  the  precipitation  of  his  march,  and  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  French  Nobility,  rendered  it  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and  before  his  orders  could  be  fea- 
fonably  conveyed  to  all,  his  army  found  themfelves 
within  fight  of  the  firft  line  of  their  opponents. 

Fatigued  and  difordered,  they  were  imperfectly 
formed  into  three  divifions.  Fifteen  thoufand 
Geneofe  crofs-bowmen,  led  by  Andrew  Doria  and 
Charles  Grimaldi,  commenced  the  action :  bur, 
in  the  progrefs  of  their  march  having  been  expofed 
to  a  thunder- fhower,  the  firings  of  their  bows 
being  moiftened  and  relaxed,  their  arrows  fell 
fhort  of  their  deftined  aim  ;  while  thofe  of  their 
affailants,  that  had  been  preferved  in  their  cafes 
from  the  like  effect,  were  fuccefsfully  Ihowered 
upon  them  without  remiflion.  Already  exhaufted, 
they  were  feon  thrown  into  confufion,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  fecond  divifion,  commanded  by  the 
Count  of  Alen$on,  the  brother  of  Philip ;  who, 
enraged  at  their  cowardice,  ordered  his  troops  to 
put  them  to  the  fword.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confufion  and  difmay  that 
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this  occafioned,  advanced  to  the  charge.  The 
French  cavalry,  recovering  from  their  diforder, 
and  having  cleared  themfelves  of  the  Genoefe  fu¬ 
gitives,  now  poured  upon  their  enemies,  and  began 
to  furround  the  Prince.  The  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton  advanced  to  fuftain  the  fon  of 
Edward. 

The  Englifh  Monarch  had  chofen  his  ftation 
upon  an  eminence  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
field  of  battle.  Rejecting  the  entreaties  of  War¬ 
wick  to  fuccour  the  heir  of  his  crown,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  was  neither  killed  nor  wounded, 
c<  Go,  then,”  fays  he,  cc  and  tell  him,  that  I  referve 
<c  for  him  the  glory  of  the  day  !”  Encouraged 
by  this  inftance  of  royal  confidence,  an  irrefiftible 
attack  was  made  upon  the  French  forces  :  the 
Count  of  Alencon  fell  a  vidtim  to  his  furious 
valour  ;  John  of  Harcourt,  the  brother  of  Geoffry, 
was  (lain ;  the  whole  line  was  difcomfited,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  enfued.  The  King  of  France, 
who  had  advanced  with  his  divifion  to  fuftain  his 
brother,  found  himfelf  at  once  almoft  wholly 
abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  and  furrounded  by 
thofe  of  the  enemy :  his  horfe  was  killed  under 
him.  Remounted  by  John  of  Hainault,  he  feemed 
determined  to  maintain  the  combat :  but  that 
Nobleman,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him  to  retire,  feized  the  bridle  of  his 
horfe,  and  conveyed  him  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Gallic  army,  already  put  to  flight,  were  pur- 
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fued  by  the  vigors ;  and  the  daughter  continued  a.  D. 
until  the  darknefs  of  the  night  prevented  further  *346- 
effufion  of  blood. 

This  ever- memorable  engagement,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  has  been  imputed,  by  ancient  hiftorians, 
to  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  army,  commenced  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  continued  until  nine  or  ten  at 
night.  The  enfuing  morning,  the  plain  Was  ob- 
fcured  by  a  fog.  The  Englifh  eredled  French 
ftandards  upon  the  furrounding  eminences,  to  de¬ 
coy  the  fugitives  ;  numbers  of  whom  were,  by  this 
cruel  ftratagem,  drawn  to  their  deflrudtion,  with 
the  townfmen,  of  Beauvais  and  Rouen,  who  were 
advancing  to  join  their  countrymen.  The  mod 
moderate  computation  eflimates  the  lofs  of  France 
to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  men  of  inferior  rank  ; 
with  the  Count  of  Alen^on,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
the  Counts  of  Blois,  Flanders,  Sancerre,  and  Au- 
xerre;  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bar ;  with  the  Italian 
commanders,  Grimaldi,  and  Doria  ;  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  Knights,  and  eighty  banners  :  while,  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifh,  one  Efquire,  three  Knights, 
and  a  few  of  inferior  note,  are  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  incredible  difproportion  of  their  (lain  ! 

Prompt,  upon  all  occafions,  to  take  advantage  of 
fortune,  Edward,  after  this  fplendid  victory,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  obtain  feme  ufeful  conqueft  that 
might  fecure  him  a  commodious  «ntrance  into 
France,  without  depending  upon  the  diflant  parts 
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A.  D.  0f  Gafcony,  or  the  uncertain  power  of  the  Flem- 
ings ;  and,  without  purfuing  the  French  Monarch 
to  his  capital,  as  it  was  expedled  that  he  would,  he 
determined  upon  the  liege  of  Calais.  Well  know¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  fucceed  in  his  enterprife 
before  the  winter  Ihould  advance,  he  chofe  a  pro¬ 
per  utuation  for  the  encampment  of  his  army, 
made  entrenchments  around  the  walls  of  the  city  ; 
erected  wooden  houfes,  well  defended  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  approaching  feafon  ;  eftablilhed 
markets,  which  were  regularly  fupplied  by  his 
numerous  navy  j  and  determined  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine. 

The  Governor  of  Calais,  John  of  Vienne,  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  convenience  and  necefiary  to 
fuftain  a  fiege,  expelled  from  the  city  all  the  ufelefs 
inhabitants  ;  whom  Edward,  much  to  his  honour, 
fuffered  to  pafs,  unmolefted,  through  his  camp, 
and  generoufly  fupplied  with  the  means  to  continue 
their  retreat. 

While  the  Englifh  Monarch  was  thus  engaged, 
the  campaign  in  Guienne  was  not  lefs  unfavourable 
to  the  Gallic  arms.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
having  been  recalled,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Creci, 
by  the  French  Monarch,  from  his  fruitlefs  fiege  oi 
Aiguillon,  the  Earl  of  Lancafter  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Mirabeau,  Taillebourg ;  Saint  John, 
of  Angely,  Poitiers  5  and  carried  his  devaftations 
as  far  as  the  Loire.  In  Brittany,  the  Countefs  of 
Montfort  had  made  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the 
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arms  of  Charles  of  Blois.  Afiifted  by  troops  from 
England,  fhe  attacked  his  camp,  then  employed 
in  the  liege  of  Roch-de-Rein,  difperfed  his  army, 
and  took  him  prifoner.  His  confort,  Jane,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fame  necefiity  of  exertion  as  had  been 
the  Countefs  of  Montfort,  took  upon  herfelf  the 
command  of  her  party  ;  and  oppofed  herfelf,  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  to  the  mafculine  abi¬ 
lities  of  her  adverfary.  This  was  an  sera  marked 
for  extraordinary  characters  !  Philippa,  of  Hai- 
nault.  Queen  of  England,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed 
herfelf  for  her  martial  achievements.  David  Bruce 
had  a  few  years  before  been  reflored  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  :  upon  the  invafion  of  France  by 
Edward,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  Philip,  to 
attack  the  dominions  of  his  rival.  Entering  the 
territories  of  the  Englifh  Monarch,  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thoufand  men,  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Durham  ;  where,  encountered  by  Philippa,  with 
twelve  thoufand  newly-levied  troops,  his  army 
was  totally  defeated ;  and  this  heroine  had  the 
good  fortune  to  lodge  the  King  himfelf  in  the 
tower,  and  repaired  in  triumph  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  befiegers  before  Calais. 

The  French  Monarch,  in  the  mean  time,  con¬ 
fident  of  the  ftrength  of  Calais,  was  employed  in 
an  attempt  to  detach  the  Flemings  from  the  intereft 
of  the  King  of  England.  Lewis,  Count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  having  been  flain  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  left 
3  fon  qf  the  fame  name — a  youth  of  fifteen  years 
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of  age,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Court  of 
France,  and  was  as  much  attached  to  that  nation, 
as  his  countrymen  wete  incenfec}  againft:  it.  Ed¬ 
ward  endeavoured  to  accomplilh  an  union  between 
the  young  Count  and  Ifabel  his  daughter.  The 
Flemings  were  well  inclined  to  the  alliance :  but 
Lewis,  who  had  been  reftored  to  his  dominions, 
rejedted,  with  indignation,  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  one  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  Confined,  in  confequence 
of  this  rejection,  by  his  fubjedts  at  Courtray,  he 
pretended  to  confentto  their  wilhes.  The  Princefs 
was  condudted,  by  the  Englifh  Monarch,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bergues,  where  the  young  couple 
were  affianced  but,  a  few  days  before  the  one 
fixed  upon  for  the  celebration  of  their  efpoufals,  he 
fecretly  withdrew  himfelf,  efcaped  in  fafety  to  the 
Court  of  Philip,  and  was  united,  in  conformity 
to  the  wifhes  of  that  Prince,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant. 

The  fiege  of  Calais  {till  continued.  The  in- 
vefted,  reduced  to  the  extremities  of  famine,  were 
compelled  to  fatisfy  the  importunities  of  hunger, 
by  feeding  upon  dogs,  cats,  and  all  kinds  of  ver¬ 
min  :  but  their  diftreffes  abated  not  the  vigilance 
and  conftancy  with  which  they  had  defended  them- 
felves  for  fo  protradted  a  period.  Determined,  at 
length,  to  attempt  their  relief,  Philip  advanced 
againft  the  Englifh,  with  a  numerous  army  :  but 
he  foon  perceived,  that  to  attack  his  opponent  with 
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luccefs,  as  he  was  furrounded  by  morafies,  and 
fecured  by  entrenchments,  would  be,  if  not  im¬ 
practicable,  yet  highly  hazardous  :  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  abandon 
the  brave  Calaifians  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  dejedled  at  his 
retreat,  which  they  had  the  mortification  towitnefs 
from  their  battlements,  and  driven  to  the  laft  di- 
ffrefs,  prevailed  upon  their  Governor  to  capitulate  : 
and  John  of  Vienne,  having  demanded  a  parley, 
offered  to  furrender,  upon  the  foie  condition  of  life 
and  liberty  accorded  to  his  valiant  compatriots. 
The  King  of  England,  highly  incenfed  againft  them 
for  their  inflexible  as  virtuous  refiflance,  infilled 
that  they  fhould  deliver  themfelves  unconditionally 
to  his  difcretion  :  but,  prevailed  upon  by  the  re- 
monftrances  and  entreaties  of  his  officers,  he  con- 
fented  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fentence ;  and 
required,  that  fix  of  the  mod  confiderable  citizens 
fhould,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  with  a  halter 
about  their  necks,  fubmit  themfelves,  with  the 
keys  of  the  city,  to  his  will  and  difpofal.  Upon 
the  proclamation  of  this  reply,  by  Sir  William 
Manny,  the  inhabitants  were  flruck  with  confler- 
nation  and  defpair.  To  devote  their  brave  coun¬ 
trymen  to  a  certain  death,  appeared  more  dreadful 
than  the  general  deftru&ion  they  had  feared.  A 
moOrnful  filence  prevailed — until  Euftace,  of  Saint 
Pierre,  whofe  name  will  ever  be  honourably  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  came  forward, 
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A.  D.  and  offered  himfelf  a  willing  victim  for  the  fafety 
347— so  0f  his  affociates.  Animated  by  his  example, 
the  required  number  was  foon  completed  j  and 
thefe  generous  burgeffes,  in  the  guife  of  male¬ 
factors,  prefenting  themfelves  before  the  vindictive 
Monarch,  laid  the  keys  of  the  city  at  his  feet.  They 
were  ordered  to  inftant  execution.  Infenfible  to  the 
folicitatioris  and  prayers  of  his  valiant  fon,  and  the 
furrounding  Nobles,  Edward  was  inexorable ; 
until  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  Queen  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  faved  his  memory  from  eternal  infamy. 
She  obtained  their  pardon,  conducted  them  to  her 
tent,  ordered  a  repaft  to  be  fet  before  them ;  and, 
having  prefented  them  with  money  and  with 
clothes,  difmiffed  them  in  fafety  to  their  friends. 

The  Englilh  Monarch  then  took  poffeffion  of 
this  important  city,  which  had  withftood  the  vigour 
of  his  arms  fomewhat  more  than  eleven  months ; 
and  executed  an  aCt  of  fe verity,  that  not  even  the 
advantages  that  might  refult  from  the  cruel  meafure 
could  make  juftifiable.  He  ordered  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  defeription 
whatever ;  renewed  the  population  of  the  town  by  the 
introduction  of  his  Englifh  fubjefts ;  and  made  it 
the  ftaple  for  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead — the  chief 
commodities  of  England  then  in  demand  at  foreign 
markets.  The  ancient  hiftorians  inform  us,  that 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Calais  were  not  recompenfed }  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fcattered  over  the  kingdom,  they  were  re¬ 
duced 
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duced  to  the  mod  wretched  poverty  :  while  another,  A.  D. 
of  more  modern  date,  cites  an  ordinance  of  this  I  347~~5° 
reign,  in  which  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they 
were  proteded  and  relieved  by  Philip  :  fo  difficult 
is  it  to  afcertain  events  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
the  honour  and  humanity  of  the  Sovereign  ! 

The  capture  of  Calais  was  followed  by  a  ffiort 
truce,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Legate  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne.  It  was  not, 
however,  obferved  with  much  exadnefs,  either  in 
Brittany,  or  in  Guienne  j  and,  during  its  continu¬ 
ance,  Edward  had  nearly  loft  his  fo  much  boafted 
conqueft.  Geoffry,  of  Charni,  the  Governor  of 
Saint  Omers,  had  tampered  with  the  avarice  of 
Aimery,  of  Paris,  an  Italian  by  birth ;  who  had 
been  entrufted,  by  the  King  of  England,  with  the 
command  of  the  captured  city.  Apprifed  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  concerted,  Edward  charged 
him  with  his  guilt ;  and  infilled,  that,  to  deprecate 
his  wrath,  he  fhould  turn  the  contrivance  to  the 
deftrudion  of  his  corrupter.  Confenting  to  this 
double  treachery,  Aimery  promifed  an  entrance  to. 
the  troops  of  Charni  into  the  city  by  night.  Ha¬ 
ving  admitted  a  chofen  band  of  French  foldiers,  he 
received  the  ftipulated  fum ;  when  the  Englifh 
Monarch,  who  had  prepared  for  their  reception  a 
body  of  a  thoufand  veteran  troops,  marched  forth 
from  the  town  :  thofe  who  were  already  within  the 
walls  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken  prifoners  ;  and 
Charni,  although  furprifed,  commenced  a  fierce 
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and  bloody  engagement.  The  arms  of  Edward 
prevailed ;  and  the  Gallic  troops  received  a  total 
defeat. 

This  attempt,  as  it  was  difavowed  by  Philip, 
had  no  effedt  upon  the  truce  that  had  been  fo  re¬ 
cently  concluded;  and  a  deftrudtive  peftilence, 
which  raged  at  that  time,  contributed,  more  than 
any  other  caufe,  to  its  prolongation.  Commen¬ 
cing  in  the  north  of  Afia,  it  depopulated  that  im- 
menfe  continent;  vifited  Africa;  traverfed  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and,  it  is  computed,  fwept  oft  a  third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  over  which  it  had 
fpread  its  baleful  influence.  The  unhappy  Jews 
were  again  accufed  as  the  caufe  of  this  dreadful 
mortality  ;  and  were,  once  more,  maffacred  and 
burned  throughout  the  dominions  of  Philip.  This 
peft,  confidered  by  many  as  an  inftance  of  divine 
vengeance,  from  awakening  the  piety  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  gave  birth  to  the  fanatic  fe£t  of  Flagellants, 
who  conceived  the  chaftifement  of  the  body,  an 
expiatory  offering  to  arreft  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 

The  chagrin  of  Philip,  at  the  fucceffes  and 
triumph  of  Edward,  with  the  wretched  ftate  of  his 
kingdom,  were  further  inhanced  by  the  lofs  of 
Jane,  his  queen,  and  of  Bonna,  the  confort  of 
his  fon,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  fell  victims 
to  the  common  calamity  that  had  overfpread  his 
dominions.  Having  prolonged  the  truce  with  Eng¬ 
land  for  three  years,  he  v7as  taken  ill  at  Nogent  le 
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R  oi,  where  he  breathed  his  lafb,  in  the  fifty-feventh  A.  D. 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third  of  his 
reign. 

Confcious  that  the  period  was  arrived  in  which 
the  cares  of  the  man  fucceed  to  the  pageantries  of 
the  monarch,  Philip  acknowledged  the  internal 
evidence  he  experienced  of  the  errors  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  by  an  anxious  and  pathetic  exhortation  to 
his  children,  to  adopt  a  fyftern  of  politics,  the 
reverfe  of  what  he  had  fo  detlruftively  purfued. 
Melancholy  as  is  the  truth  !  it  feldom  happens  that 
individuals,  in  any  fituation  of  life,  recall  to  the 
remembrance  the  abufes  of  which  they  have  been 
the  caufe,  until  they  are  obtruded  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  about  to  render  up  an  account  at 
an  immortal  tribunal,  and  too  late  to  profit  by  the 
fad,  but  falutary  convidlion  !  Of  many  children, 
by  Jane  of  Burgundy,  but  two  furvived  him — 

John,  the  Dauphin,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans. 

His  fecond  confort,  whom  he  efpoufed  but  a  flhort 
time  before  his  demife,  was,  fome  months  after 
his  deceafe,  delivered  of  a  daughter,  named 
Blanch. 

This  Monarch,  who  experienced,  at  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  the  mod  flattering  teftimonies 
of  the  attachment  and  liberality  of  the  nation,  was 
not  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  with  him  the  regrets  of 
his  fubjefls  to  the  tomb  ; — the  common  fate  of 
Kings,  and  in  a  manner  attached  to  their  con¬ 
dition  !  nor  was  this  Prince  poflefled  of  qualities 
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A.  D.  that  might  have  averted  the  difafters,  or  have  fof- 
I35°*  tened  the  miferies,  with  which  his  kingdom  was 
afflided. 

The  commencement  of  his  reign  afforded  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  a  fteady  and  a  juft  adminiftra- 
tion.  He  attempted  to  reform  the  various  abufes 
of  the  government ;  to  reftore  the  value  of  the 
coin,  fo  much  debafed  by  his  predeceffors  :  and  he 
ftridly  inveftigated  the  condud  of  thole  to  whom 
had  been  entrufted  the  regulation  of  the  finances  j 
—of  whom  Remy,  Lord  of  Montigny,  paid  with 
his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  imputed  rapacity. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  anticipations, 
the  difpofition  of  Philip  was  found  to  be  fo  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fucceeding 
generations  affixed  to  his  memory  the  origin  of  thofe 
misfortunes  which  preyed,  for  fo  lengthened  a 
period,  upon  the  vitals  of  his  country.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  paffions  fuffered  him  not  to  give  time 
to  the  operations  of  reafon,  to  mollify  his  refent- 
ments ;  and  hence,  as  his  vengeance  was  prompt, 
it  was  but  rarely  juft;  and  feldom  was  he  inclinable 
to  pardon.  The  perfecution  of  Robert,  of  Artois, 
his  brother-in-law,  who  appears  to  have  had  as 
legal  a  claim  to  the  country  which  he  difputed,  as 
the  Gallic  Monarch,  to  the  kingdom  he  enjoyed, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  miferies  which  fo  imme¬ 
diately  enfued. 
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His  preparations  for  war  againfl  his  formidable 
competitor,  Edward,  as  they  required  extraordinary 
aids,  obliged  him  to  impofe  grievous  burdens 
upon  his  people.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  the  fupplies  that  he  required  they  granted 
with  a  liberal  hand ;  until,  obferving  that  there 
was  not  either  the  profpedl  of  a  return  of  peace,  or 
any  period  to  terminate  his  repeated  demands,— 
the  three  eftates,  afiembled  in  the  tenth  and  ele¬ 
venth  years  of  his  government,  no  longer  able  to 
lupport  his  impofitions,  refilled,  with  firmnefs, 
his  unbounded  exadlions.  Checked  by  this  una¬ 
nimous  refolution>  and  having,  in  a  manner, 
become  the  entire  mailer  of  the  mints  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients ;  and 
made  fo  confiderable  an  alteration  in  the  current 
coin  of  his  dominions,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  the 
above  -  mentioned  term,  a  mark  of  filver  rofe 
from  fifty-feven  fols,  fix  deniers,  to  thirteen  livres, 
ten  ibis ;  and  one  of  gold  was  advanced,  from 
forty  livres,  to  the  immenfe  difproportion  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Nor  was  this  all :  he 
hot  only  frequently  varied  the  currency  of  the 
fpecie,  but  debafed  its  intrinfic  worth,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  bafe  metal  j  far  exceeding  the 
fimilar  practices  fo  jullly  reprobated  in  his  pret_ 
decelfor,  Philip  the  Fair  ! 

The  fupport  afforded  by  Philip  to  Charles  of 
Blois,  in  his  attempt  upon  Brittany,  was  alike 
unjult  as  impolitic.  The  claim  of  John  of  Mont- 
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A.  D.  fore  to  the  ducal  crown,  as  the  male  inheritor  of 
the  late  Sovereign  of  that  province,  might  be  con- 
lidered  to  have  been  as  well  founded,  as  was  that 
of  the  French  Monarch  to  the  one  he  had  obtained 
and  in  no  inftance  was  the  feverity  of  this  Prince 
fo  confpicuous,  as  in  the  execution  of  Cliflfon,  and 
fourteen  of  his  affociates,  without  either  the  form 
of  a  trial,  or,  as  the  moft  accredited  hiftorians 
acknowledge,  without  condefcending  to  avow  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  aduated ; — more  parti¬ 
cularly  at  a  time,  when  the  blood  of  the  Gallic 
Nobility  was  deemed  to  be  fo  facred. 

Neither  the  voluntary  aids,  nor  the  various 
impofts,  could  fuffice  to  the  fupport  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  :  and  the  laft  year  of  his  life  was  difgraced 
by  the  perfecution  of  the  director  of  his  finances, 
Peter  des  Efcards,  who  had  been  recently  high  in 
his  favour  and  confidence  ■,  and  of  the  Lombards, 
whom  he  had  allowed  to  farm  his  demefnes,  and 
colled;  the  taxes  that  had  been  granted.  The  firft 
efcaped  a  further  punilhment,  by  a  difburfement 
of  fifty  thoufand  florins  of  gold  :  the  latter,  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom,  were  compelled  to  refund  to 
the  royal  treafury  four  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
and  to  cancel  two  hundred  thoufand  more,  en- 
debted  to  them  by  private  individuals.  The 
magnitude  of  thefe  fums  announced  the  rapacity 
of  his  agents ;  and,  expedient  as  it  may  have  been 
to  punifh  fuch  extortions,  the  people,  who  had 
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been  their  victims,  were  but  partially  benefited  by  A.D. 
their  reftitutions.  I35°‘ 

The  natural  endowments  of  Philip,  which  might 
have  been  rendered  valuable  by  culture,  became 
ufelefs  by  the  total  negledt  of  his  education.  Not 
poffeffed  of  learning  himfelf,  he  was  neither  the 
patron  nor  the  protedtor  of  literature  in  others, 
Perfonally  brave,  but  without  conduct, — he  was 
deficient  in  that  forefight,  fo  eminently  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  his  opponent.  Magnificent  and  fplendid  in 
his  Court,  his  profufe  expences  kept  his  exchequer 
for  ever  exhaufted.  His  zeal  for  juftice  entrenched 
upon  his  humanity,  from  the  rigour  of  the  meafures 
by  which  he  was  led  to  obtain  it.  The  invariable 
mifcarriage  of  his  arms  gave  him  caufe  to  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  his  nobles  ;  and  made  him  fufpicious, 
morofe,  and  inflexible  ; — contrary  to  his  natural 
difpofition,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 'form  this 
opinion  from  the  ready  forgivenefs  obtained  by 
Harcourt ;  who,  adtuated  by  a  momentary  com- 
pundlion  for  the  evils  brought  upon  his  country, 
after  the  battle  of  Creci  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the 
mercy  of  an  offended  and  injured  Sovereign. 

The  worft  deftiny  of  Philip  feems  to  have  been 
the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  King  of  England  ;  who, 
to  a  more  confummate  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
the  field,  united  the  character  of  the  moft  able 
politician  of  the  age.  Either  prevented,  furprifed, 
or  deceived,  by  his  more  adtive  competitor,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe,  in  the  various  addons  in 
Vol,  II,  C  c  which 
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A.D.  which  they  were  engaged,  his  bed  generals,  and  his 

.I3$0,<  mod  able  and  faithful  fupporters :  and  the  difadrous 
defeat  which  his  navy  fudained  at  Eclufe,  on  the 
coad  of  Flanders;  his  fatal  difcomfiture  at  Creci ; 
and  the  capture  of  the  important  city  of  Calais, — 
were  but  the  melancholy  forerunners  of  thofe  re¬ 
peated  and  fignal  difgraces,  which  his  country  was 
doomed  to  undergo  in  the  fucceeding  reigns. 

The  Prudent,  and  the  Fortunate,  were  the  fur- 
names  of  this  Prince,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign — appellations  which  his  aflions  but  ill  me¬ 
rited  :  that  of  Catholic,  which  he  likewife  bore, 
was  added  to  his  other  nominal  diftimdions  by  the 
clerical  orders  of  his  kingdom,  in  confequence  of 
his  determination  of  a  difpute  concerning  eccle- 
dadical  and  lay  difti nations ;  and  which  he  awarded 
in  favour  of  the  fecular  power. 
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